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ADVERTIS EME NT. 


_—_ ComPLETE ANGLER having been 
written ſo long ago as 1653, although the laſt 
publication thereof in the life-time of the authors, was in 
1676, contains many particulars of perſons, now but little 
known, and frequent alluſions to facts, and even modes 
of living, the memory whereof is in a great meaſure 
obliterated : a new edition therefore ſeemed to require a 
retroſpect ta the time when the authors lived; an ex- 
planation of ſuch paſſages, as an interval of more than an 
hundred years had neceſſarily rendered obſcure ; together 
with ſuch improvements in the art itſelf, as the accumu- 
lated experience of ſucceeding times has enabled us ta 
furniſh. 

An edition, undertaken with this view, is now at- 
tempted, and in a way, it is to be hoped, that may once 
again introduce the authors to the acquaintance of per- 
fons of learning and judgment. 

All that the editor requeſts in return for the pains he 
has taken is, that the reader will do him the juſtice to 
believe, that his only motives for the republication of this 
work, were a deſire to perpetuate the memory of a meet, 
benevolent, pious man, and to contribute ſomething to the 
improvement of an art of which he profeſſes himſelf a 


hover. 


Twickenham, 
10th April, 1760. 


1 ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


To the FouRrH EDITION. 


W HE former impreſſions of this book being diſpoſed 
of, and a new edition called for, I was tempted by 
the leiſure I now enjoy, and a deſire of rendering it leſs 
unworthy the peruſal of intelligent and learned readers, 
to a reviſion there f; in the courſe of which I found 
that a few miflakes had eluded my former care; and at 
the ſame time occaſion and place for the inſertion of ſun- 
dry fuch facts, diſcoveries, notices, authorities, and ob- 
ſervations as I flaitered myſelf would greatly tend to im- 
prove it. 


With a view to this end, beſides increaſing and am- 
plifying the notes, I have made ſuch additions to the life 
Walton, as ſeemed to me neceſſary ; and in particular, 
from better information than I could ever till lately obtain, 
have retlified a miſtake in the enumeration of his de- 
ſcendants, and terminated the ſame with the laſt of them. 

{ have 


1 
I have alſo thought proper to give an account of Mr. 
Cotton, extracted chiefly from his own writings, leſs dif-- 
fuſe and deſultory, but containing a greater number of in- 
tereſting facts, and an ampler diſcuſſion of his character, 


than that which accompanied the former editions. 


Having performed for Mr. Walton an office he had 
frequently ſo well executed for others, and which, for the 
honour of his memory, I could wiſh had been undertaken 
by ſome abler hand; and according to the beſt of my ability 
diſcharged the duty of an editor, I conclude with a wiſh, 
in which I hope all the lovers of his art will join. 


May the memory of this devout chriſtian, this pleaſant 
companion, this amiable, ingenious, and venerable old man, 
be long revered; and may his various writings afford 


as much delight to future ages, as they have done to the 


paſt. 


J. H. 
Queen-Square, Weſtminſter, 
14th January, 1784. 
A 3 ADVER- 


BF 


— 


SDVERTISEMENTT 


To the FirTtny EpiTtion. 


NM conſequence of the death of the former editor, fince 
the publication of the fourth edition of this work in 
1784, the reviſion of the preſent has devolved upon me, 
his ſon. For the execution of this office, he had left be- 
hind him ſome correftions and additions, inſerted in the 
margin of his copy of the fourth edition, which though 
not many, have been all made uſe of on this occaſion, from 
a wiſh that the boot might receive the advantage of his 
laſt corrections. Such of them as he had completed, have 
been ſilently adopted, but ſuch as were nothing more than 
mere hints, I have reduced into form, and diſtinguiſhed 
them by the initials, F. S. H. and where theſe latter are 
continuations of former notes, have preciſely marked where 
they ſtopped in the fourth edition, by placing the initials, 
F. H. I have, however, in no inſtance, varied from 
the lajt of the former editions, excepting where it was 
warranted by ſome memorandum o my father's, being 
2 wholly unacquainted with the ſuliecł. 

s the plates have, in conſequence of the number of im- 
preſſions furniſhed from them for the four preceding edi- 
tions, become ſo worn as to be no longer any ornament 10 
the work, it has been found neceſſary to reduce the num- 
ber of the cuts. Such as are referred to from the text 
or the notes, or as repreſent the exact ſpot where the dia- 
logue is ſuppoſed to be held, and ſuch of the others as could 
beſt be retouched, have been repaired, and are accord- 
angly retained; and for the omiſſion of the reſt all 50/5 
ſible amends have been made, by printing the book with 
a better type, and on better paper than could otherwiſe 
have been afforded. 

i J. S. H. 


THE 


TRE 


OF 


Mr. ISAAC WALTON. 


HE excellent Lord Y:rulam has noted it, as 

f one of the great deficiencies of biographical 

| hiſtory, that it is, for the moſt part, confined 

to the actions of kings, princes, and great perſonages, 

who are 1 few; while the memory of les 

conſpicuous, though good men, has been no better 
perſerved than by vague reports and barren elogies *. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, if little care 

has been taken to perpetuate the remembrance of the 


perſon who is the ſubject of — _— and, 
indeed, there are many circumſtances that ſeem 


* * De vitis cogitantem ſubit guædam adniratio, tempora ifla nora 
* haud noſſe 2 cum _ rara fit commemoratz et conſcriptio 
% itarum, corum, qui noſtro AR — enim reges, et 
% gui abſolulum principatum obtincant, pauci eſſe pofſent; princy 
" — republicd liberd (tot rebuſpubliets in monarchi — 
« haud multi; utcunque tamen non defuerunt, viri egregi (licet 
© regibus) qui meliora merentur, quam incertam et vagam memoriæ 
« ſux famam aut elogia arida et jejuna." De Augmentis Scien- 


tiarum, lib, II, cap. 7. | 


| [vid J 
account for ſuch an omiſſion ; for neither was he diſtin- 
guiſhed by his rank, or eminent for his learning, or re- 
markable for the performance of any public ſervice; but, 
as he ever affected a retired life, ſo was he noted only for 
an ingenious, humble, good man. 

However, to ſo eminent a degree did he poſſeſs the 


qualities above aſcribed to him, as to afford a very 


juſtifiable reaſon for endeavouring to impreſs upon the 
minds of mankind, by a collection of many ſcattered 
paſſages concerning him, a due ſenſe of their value and 
importance. 

Iſaac, or, as he uſed to write it [zaak Walton, was 
born at Stafford, in the month of Auguſt 1593*. The 
Oxford Antiquary, who has thus fixed the place and 

car of his nativity, has left us no memorials of his fami- 
[ „nor even hinted where or how he was educated ; but 
has only told us, that before the year 1643, Nalton was 
ſettled, and followed the trade of a Semp/ter in London +. 

From his own writings then it muſt be, that the 
circumſtances attending his life muſt, in a great mea- 
ſure, come; and, as occaſions offer, a proper uſe will be 
made of them; nevertheleſs a due regard will be paid 
to ſome traditional memoirs, which, beſides that they 
contain nothing improbable, the authority of thoſe to 
whom we ſtand indebted for them, will not allow us to 
queſtion, | 

His firſt ſettlement in London, as a ſhop-keeper, 
was in the Royal Burſe in Cornhill, built by Sir T homas 
Greſham, and finiſhed in 1567 f. In this ſituation he 
could ſcarcely be ſaid to have had elbow-room ; for the 
ſhops over the Burſe were but ſeven feet and a half 
long, and five wide; yet here did he carry on his 
trade till ſome time before the year 1624; when 


« he dwelt on the north fide of Fleet-ftreet, in a houſe 


* He has ſometimes been confounded with Dr. Brian Walton, 
the learned publiſher of the Polyglot Bible; who was a divine; a 
native of Yorkſhire, and born ſeven years after 1/aac. 

+ Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. 305. 

12 life of Sir Thomas Greſham, p. 12. 

id. ä 


« two 
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[( ix ] 

« two doors weſt of the end of Chancery-lane, and 
« abutting on a meſſuage known by the ſign of the 
« Harrow* :” now the old timber-houſe at the ſouth- 
weſt corner of Chancery-lane, in Fleet-ftreet, till within 
theſe few years, was known by that ſign: it is there- 
fore beyond doubt that Walton lived at the very next 
door, and in this houſe, he is, in the deed above referred 
to, which bears date 1624, {aid to have followed the trade 
of a Linen-draper. It further appears by that deed, that 
the houſe was in the joint occupation of {ſaac MWalten, 
and John Maſon, hoſter, from whence we may conclude, 
that half a ſhop was ſufficient for the buſineſs of Walton. 

A citizen of this age would almoſt as much diſdain 
to admit of a tenant for half his ſhop, as a knight 
would to ride double; though the brethren of one of 
the moſt ancient orders in the world were ſo little 
above this practice, that their common ſeal was the 
device of two riding on one horſeq. A more than 
gradual deviation from that parſimonious character, of 
which this is a ludicrous inſtance, haſtened the gran- 
deur and declenſion of that fraternity; and it is rather 
to be wiſhed than hoped, that the vaſt increaſe of the 
trade of this country, and an averſion from the frugal 
manners of our forefathers, may not be productive of 
ſimilar conſequences to this nation in general. 

I conjecture, that about 1632 he married; for in that 
year | find him living in a houſe in Chancery-lane, a 
few doors higher up on the left hand than the former, 
and deſcribed by the occup..'ion of a ſemper} or mil- 
liner. The former of theſe might be his own proper 
trade, and the latter, as being a feminine occupation, 
might probably be carried on by his wife: ſhe, it appears, 
was Anne, the daughter of Mr, Thomas Ken, of Furnival s- 
inn, and ſiſter of Thomas, afterwards Dr. Ken, biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, one of the ſeven that were ſent to 


Ex vet. chartd penes me. 
T lhe Knights Templars. Aft mole's Inſtitut. of the order of 
the garter, p. 55. Sce a repreſcutation of the ſeal at the end of 
Matt. Paris Hiſt. Anglicana, edit. 1640. 
4 Ex vet. chartd penes me. 


the 


M1 
the Tower, and who at the revolution was deprived, 
and died in retirement. J/alton ſeems to have been as 
happy in the married ſtate as the ſociety and friendſhip 
of a prudent and pious woman of great endowments could 
make him; and that Mrs. Walton was ſuch a one, we 
may conclude from what will be ſaid of her hereafter. 

About 1643 he left London, and with a fortune very 
far ſhort of what would now be called a competency &, 
ſeems to have retired altogether from buſineſs; at 
which time (to uſe the words of Mood) © finding it dan- 
« gerous for honeſt men to be there, he left that city, 
« and lived ſometimes at Stafford, and elſewhere ; but 
« moſtly in the families of the eminent clergymen of 
« England, of whom he was much beloved +.” 

While he continued in London, his favourite recrea- 
tion was angling, in which he was the greateſt profi- 
cient of his time; and indeed, fo great were his ſkill 
and experience in that art, that there is ſcarce any writer 
on the ſubject ſince his time, who has not made the rules 
and practice of J/alton his very foundation. It is there- 
fore with the greateſt propricty, that Langbaine calls 
him, & the common father of all anglers 4.“ 

The river that he ſeems moſtly to have frequented for 
this purpoſe, was the Lea, which has its ſource above 
Ware in Hertfordſhire, and falls into the Thames a little 
below Black Wall S; unleſs we will ſuppoſe that the 
vicinity of the New River || to the place of his habi- 
tation, might ſometimes tempt him out with his friends, 
honeſt Nat, and R. Roe, whoſe loſs he fo pathetically 
mentions **, to ſpend an afternoon there. 

In the year 1662, he was by death deprived of the 
folace and comfort of a good wite, as appears by the 


* See his will at the end of the life. 
1 Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. 305. 
t Lives of the Engi dramatic poets, Art. Che. Cotton, Eſq; 

See page 241. 

That great work, the bringing water from Chadwell and Am- 
well, in Hertfordjhire, to London, by means of the trench called 
the New River, was compleated on Mickaelmas day, 1613. Stow's 
Survey, Fol. 1633, p. 12. 

* Preface to Complete Angler. 


following 


* 
following monumental inſcription in the chapel of our 
lady, in the cathedral church of Morcęſter. 


Exterris 
D. 
M. 8. 
Here lyeth buried ſo much as 
could dye of ANNE the wife of 
IZ A A BY ET RSS 
Who was 
A Woman of remarkable prudence, and of 
the Primitive Piety; her great and general 
Knowledge being adorned with ſuch true 
Humility, and bleſt with fo much Chriftian 
Meekneſs as made her worthy of a more 
memorable Monument. She dyed (alas that 
ſhe is dead |) the 17th of April, 1662, Aged 52. 
Study to be like her. 

Living while in London, in the pariſh of St. Daunflan 
in the weſt, whereof Dr. Jahn Donne, dean of St. 
Paul's, was vicar, he became of courſe a frequent h-arer 
of that excellent preacher, and at length, as he himſelf 
expreſſes it, his convert . Upon his deceaſe in 1631, 
Sir Henry Motton, of whom mention will be made here- 
after, requeſted Malton to collect materials for a life of 
the doctor, which it ſeems Sir Henry had undertaken to 
write +, but Sir Henry dying before he had compleated 
the life, //alton undertook it himſelf, and in the year 
1640 finiſhed, and publiſhed it, with a collection of the 
doctor's ſermons, in folio. As foon as the book came 
out, a complete copy was fent as a preſent to //alton, 
by Mr. John Donne the doctor's ſon, afterwards doctor 
of laws, and one of the blank leaves contained his letter 
to Mr. /7alton; the letter is yet extant, and in print t, 


* Verſes of Halten at the end of Dr. Donne's life. 

+ See Religuia Mottanianæ, Octavo, 1683, p. 360. 

t In Peck's Defiderata Curicſa, Vol. I. Lib. VI. p. 24. In the 
year 1714, the very book, with the original manuſcript letter, 
was in the hands of the Rev. Mr, Borradale, rector of Market- 
Deeping, in the county af Lincoln, 1 


(xi ] 

and is a handſome and grateful acknowledgment of the 
honour done to the memory of his father. 

Doctor King, afterwards biſhop of Chichęſter, in a 
letter to the author, thus expreſſes himſelf concerning 
this life: « I am glad that the general demonſtration 
« of his [Dr. Donne's] worth was fo fairly preſerved 
« and repreſented to the world by your pen, in the 
c hiſtory of his life; indeed ſo well, that beſide others, 
&« the beſt critic of our later time, Mr. Fohn Hales of 
„ Eaton, affirmed to me, he had not ſeen a life writ- 
ce ten with more advantage to the ſubject, or reputa- 
« tion to the writer, than that of Doctor Donne x.“ 

Sir Henry Motton dying in 1639, Malton was img 
portuned by biſhop King to undertake the writing his 
life alſo; and, as it ſhould ſeem, by a circumſtance men- 
tioned in the margin, 1t was Fniſhed about 1644 +. 
Notwithſtanding which, the earlieſt copy I have yet 
been able to meet with, is that prefixed to a collection 
of Sir Henry's remains, undoubtedly made by Walton 
himſelf, intitled, Religuiæ Wottonianez, and by him, in 
I651, dedicated to lady Mary Wotton, and her three 
daughters; though in a ſubſequent edition in 1685, he 
has recommended them to the patronage of a more re- 
mote relation of the author, namely Philip earl of Cheſ- 
terfield. | 

'The precepts of angling, meaning thereby the rules 
and directions for taking fiſh with a hook and line, till 
Malton's time, having hardly ever been reduced to 
writing, were propagated from age to age chiefly by 
tradition; but Malton, whoſe benevolent and communi- 
cative temper appears in almoſt every line of his writ- 
ings, unwilling to conceal from the world thoſe aſſiſtances 
which his long practice and experience enabled him, 


* Biſhop King's letter to Walton before the collection of the 
Lives, in 1670. 

tit is certain that Hooker's life was written about 1664, and 
Walton ſays, in his epiſtle before the Lives, that“ there was 
% an interval of twenty years between the writing of Hooker's life 
„% and Motten's, which fixcs the date of the latter to 1644.” 


- perhaps 
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perhaps the beſt of any man of his time to give, in the 
year 1653, publiſhed, in a very elegant manner, his 
Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation, in 
ſmall Duzadecims, adorned with exquiſite cuts of moſt 
of the fiſh mentioned in it. "The artiſt who engraved 
them, has been ſo modeſt as to conceal his name; but 
there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe they are the work of 
Lombart, who is mentioned in the Sculptura of Mr. 
Evelyn; and alſo that the plates were of Heel. 

And let no man imagine, that a work on ſuch a 
ſubject muſt neceſſarily be unentertaining, or trifling, or 
even uninſtructive; for the contrary will moſt evidently 
appear, from a peruſal of this excellent piece, which 
whether we conlider the elegant ſimplicity of the ſtyle, 
the eaſe and unaffected humour of the dialogue, the lovely 
ſcenes which it delineates, the enchanting paſtoral poetry 
which it contains, or the fine morality it ſo ſweetly incul- 
cates, has hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages. 

The truth is, that there are few ſubjects ſo barren as 
not to afford matter of delight, and even of inſtruction, 
if ingeniouſly treated: Montaigne has written an eſſay 
on Coaches, and another on Thumbs; and our own na- 
tion has produced many men, who, from a peculiar 
felicity in their turn of thinking, and manner of writ- 


ing, have adorned, and even dignified, themes the 


moit dry and unpromiiing. Many would think that 


time ill employed, which was ſpent in compoſing a 
treatiſe on the art of ſhooting in the long lato; and how 
few lovers of horticulture would expect entertainment 
from a diſcourſe of Sallads * and yet the Toxephilus of 
Roger Ajcham, and the Acetaria of Mr. Evelyn, have 
been admired and commended by the beſt judges of 
literature. 

But that the reader may determine for himſelf, how 
much our author has contributed to the improvement 
of piſcatory ſcience, and how far his work may be faid 
to be an original, it will be neceſſary for him to take a 
view of the ſtate of angling at the time when he wrote; 


and that he may be the better able to do this, he will 


Con- 


[ xiv ] 
conſider, that, till the time of the reformation, al- 
though the clergy, as well regular as ſecular, on ac- 
count of their leiſure, and becauſe the canon law for- 
bad them the uſe of the ſanguinary recreations of hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fowling, were the great proficients 
in angling, yet none of its precepts were committed 


to writing; and that, from the time of the introduc- 


tion of printing into this kingdom, to that of the firſt 


publication of Walton's book, in 1653, an interval of 


more than one hundred and fifty years, only four 
books on this ſubject had been given to the world: of 
the three laſt, ſome mention is made in the margin *; 
but the firſt of that number, as well on account of its 
quaintneſs as antiquity, and becauſe it is not a little 
characteriſtic of the age when it was written, deſerves 
to be particularly diſtinguithed. This tract, intitled, 
The Treatyſe of Fyſshynge wyth an Angle, makes part of 
a beok, like many others of that early time, 'without 
a title; but which, by the colophon, appears to have 


* A booke of fiſhing with hooke and line, and of all other 
© inſtruments thereunto belonging. Another of ſundrie engines 
* and traps to take polecats, buzzards, rats, mice, and all other 
& kinds of vermine and beaſts whatſoever, moſt profitable for all 
„% warriners, and ſuch as delight in this kind of ſport and paſtime, 
% Made by L. M. 4to. London, 1590, 1596, 1600.” 

It appears by a variety of evidence, that the perſon meant by 
theſe initials was one Leonard Maſcall, an author who wrote on 


planting and grafting, and alſo on cattle. Vide infra, Chap. IX. 


Approved experiments toe ing Fiſh and Fruit, to be regarded by 
the lovers of Angling, by Mr. John Taverner, in Quarto, 1600, 

The Secrets of Angling, a poem, in three books, by J. D. Eſq; 
Octavo, 16193. Mention is made of this book in a note on a pal- 
ſage in the enſuing dialogues : and there is reaſon to think that 
it is the foundation of a treatiſe, intitled, The whole Art of Angling, 
publiſhed in Quarto, 1656, by the well-known Gervaſe Markham, 
as part of his Country Contentments, or Huſbandman's Recreations, 
fince he confeſſes, that the ſubſtance of his book was originally in 
rhime. Of Markham's book a ſpecimen is given in a note on 
page 19. J. H. 

To this number muſt now be added, Barker's Art of Angling, 
printed in 12mo. in 1651, and again in 4to. in 165g. For an 
account of this book and its author, wide infra. J. S. H. 
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been printed at 1/:/tminfter, by Wynkyn de Morde, 
1496, in a ſmall folio, containing a treatiſe on hawking, 
another on hunt:2g, in verſe; the latter taken, as it 


mentioned treatiſe of hihing, and the method of Blaſynge 
of Armes. 

The book printed by Jynkyn de Morde is, in truth, 
2 republication of one known to the curious by the 
name of the book of St. Alban's, it appearing by the 
colophon to have been printed there in 1486, and as it- 
ſeems, with Caxton's letter: J/ynkyn de Moarde's im- 
preſſion has the addition of the treatiſe of fiſhing, of 
which only it concerns us to ſpeak. 

The ſeveral tracts contained in the above-mentioned 
two impreſſions of the fame book, were compiled by 
dame Fe or Juliana Berners, Bernes, or Barnes, 
prioreſs of the nunnery of Spell, near St. Alban's; a 
lady of a noble family, and celebrated for her learning 
jus accompliſhments, by Leland, Bale, Pits, Biſhop 
Tanner, 'and others; and the reaſon for her publiſhing 
it, in the manner it appears in, the gives us in the fol- 
lowing words: And kor by cauſe that this preſent 
treatyſe holde not come to the handys of eche ydle 
perſone whyche wolde desire it pk ir were en: 

rynted allone by itſelf, and put in a lytyll plaun⸗ 

et; therefore J have compyiy? it in a greter u9- 
lume, of dyuerſe bokys, concernvnge to gentyll 
and noble men, to the entent that the forlayd 
— erlones whyche holde haue bur lytyll me: 
ure in the ſayd dyſporte of kylshynge, ſholde not 
by this meane utterly dyſtroye it. 


* Vide Biographia Britannica, Art. CAXTON, note L, wherein 
the author, Mr. _ has given a copious account of the book, 


and a character of the lady who compiled it. | 
And 


| 18 
And as to the treatiſe itſelf, it muſt be deewtd a great 


ypogzraphical curioſity, as well for the wooden ſculp- 
= copied from thence, and here exhihited, 


and which in the original immediately follows the title, 
as for the orthography and the character in which it is 
printed; and, with reſpect to the ſubject matter thereof, 
it begins with a compariſon of fiſhing, with the diver- 
ſions of hunting, hawking, and fowling ; which the au- 
thoreſs ſhews, are attended with great inconveniencies 


and 
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and diſappointments; whereas in fiſhing, if his ſport 
fail him, the Angler, ſays ſhe, atte rhe leeſt hath 
his holſom walke, and mery at his eaſe, a 
kwete ayre of the lwete ſauoure of the meede 
floures, that makyth him hungry; he heret 
the melodyous armony of fowles ; he beet 
the yonge lwannes, heerons, duckes, Cotes, 
and many other foules, wyth theyr brodes ; 
whyche me lemyth better than alle the noyſe 
of houndys, the blaſtes of hornys, and the 
— of foulis, that hunters, kawkeners and 
foulers can make. And if the Angler take fyſghe, 
ſurely thenne is there noo man merier than he is 
in his lpyryte. 

At the beginning of the directions, how the angler 
is to make his harnays, or tackle, he 1s thus in- 
ſtructed to provide a rod: And how ye ſhall make 
your rodde craftly, here J ſhall teche you, Pe 
ſhall kytte betweene Myghelmas and Tandylmas, 
a layr ſtaffe, of a fadom and an halfe longe and 
arme grete, of haſyll, wyllowe, or alpe; and 
bethe hym in an hore ouyn, and kette hym euyn ; 


thenne lete hym cole and drye a moneth. Take 


thenne and [rette * hym kalte wyth a cockeſhote 
corde, and bynde hym to a fourme, or an euyn 
ſquare grete tree, Take thenne a plummer's 
wire, that is euen and ſtreyte, and ſharpe at the 
one ende; and hete the Charpe ende in a charcole 
tyre tyll it be whyte, and brenne the Caſte ther: 
wyth thorugh, euer ſtreyte in the pythe at bothe 
endes, tyll they mete : and after that brenne hym 
in the nether end wyth a byrde broche +, and 
wyth other broches, eche gretrer than other, and 
euer the gretteſt the latte; ſo that ye make your 
hole aye tapre were, Thenne lete hym lye ſtyll, 


i. e. tye it about e the ſubſtantive plural, frets of a lute is form- 
ed of this verb. 


t A bird-ſpit, 
2 and 


- whan they ben drye, ma 
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and kele two dapes; unfrette * hym thenne, and 
lete hym drye in an hous roof, in the (moke 
tyll he be thrugh deye. Jn the lame ſeaſon take a 
fayr perde vf grene haſyll, and beth him euen and 
fireyghte, and lete it rye with the ſtalfe ; and 
e 1 erde mete unto 
the hole in the ſtafte unto halke the length of rhe 
ffaffe ; and to perkourme that other halte of the 
troppe, take a fayr ſhote of blacke thoznn, 
crabbe tree, medeler, or of jenypre, kytte in the 
ſame ſeaſon, and well bethyd and ffreyghte, 
and frette theym togyder ketely, loo that the 
croppe maye juſtly entre all into the fayd hole, 
thenne haue your ſtaffe, and make hym tapre 
were ; then vyrell the ſtaffe at bothe endes with 
long hopis of yren, or laton, in the clenneſt wiſe, ? 

wyth a Pyke in the nether ende, kaſtnyd with a 
rennynge vyce, to take in and out.your croppe ; 
thenne let your croppe an handfull within the ouer 
ende of your ffaffe, in ſuche wile that it be as | 
digge there as in ony other place aboue : thenne 
arme your croppe at thouer ende, downe to the | 
krette, wyth a lyne of vj heeres, and dubbe the 
Iyne, and frette it faſte in rhe toppe wyth a bowe 
to faſten on > lyne ; and thus ſhall pe make 
pou a rodde tos prevy, that ye maye walke ther- | 
wyth; and there ſhall noo man wyte where 

abowte ye goo. 

Speaking of the Barbel ſhe ſays: The Barbyll is 
a lwete fyſshe ; but it is a quaſy meete, and a 
peryllous kor mannys body, For * he 
peuyth an introduxion to the kebres: and pk he 
be eten rawe +, he may be cauſe of mannys dethe, 
| whyche 

* Untie it. 

+ The uſage of the fourteenth century, at which this caution 
is levelled, cannot at this day but fill us with aſtoniſhment. What 
is it to manducate and take into our ſtomachs the fleſh of any animal 
without any kind of culinary preparation, but to feed like cani- 
bals! The reflection on this 1 operated ſo ſtrongly on the 


mind of the Hon. Robert Boyle, that he ſpeaks in terms of abhor- 
| rence 


the 
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whyche hath okt be ſeen. And of the Carp, that it is 
a deyntous fyſshe, but there ben but fewe in Eng: 
londe, And therefore J wryte the la(ſe or hym. 
He is an euyll tage to take, For hee is loo 
ſtronge enarmyd in the mouthe, that there mape 
noo weke harnays hold hym. 

And as touchvnge his baytes J have but lytyll 
knowledge of it. And me were loth to wryte 
more than J knowe and have prouyd, But well 
E wote that the redde worme and the menow 

en good bayrys for hym at all tymes, as 7 have 
herde ſaye of perſones credyble, and alſo ko 
Wryten in bokes of credence *. 
or taking the Pike this lady directs her readers in 
the following terms, vi. 

Take a codlynge hoke, and take a Roche or a 
freſshe Heeryng, and a wyre wyth an hole in - 
ende, and put it in at the mouth, and out at the 
taylle, downe by the ridge of the krelshe Heeryng ; 
and thenne put the lyne of your hoke in after, 
and drawe the hoke into the cheke of the freſghe 
Heeryng ; thenn put a plumbe of lede upon your 
lyne a perde longe from your hoke, and a flote in 
myd waye betwene, and caſte it in a pytte where 
the Pyke uſyth : and this is the beſte and mooft 
ſureſt crakte of takynge the Pyke. Another 
manere takynge of hym there is: take a froſghe +, 


unde 


rence of the eating of ram oy/lers, in a bock entitled, Reflections, 
&c. which hereatter will be mentioned. 

The neareſt approach, excepting the inſtance above, which in 
this age of rational refinement we make to the ſavage practice that 
gives occaſion to this note, is the eating of ſalted or pickled herrings 
or anchovies ; but for this it may be ſuid in excuſe, that there may 
poſſibly be in ſalt ſome principle ſimilar in its operation on cer- 
tain bodies to fire; at leaſt we find that the purpoſes of culinary 
fire are ſufficiently anſwered in the proceſs of curivg herrings. 

* Conlidering the time when this book was written, we may 
22 that theſe could be hardly any other than Monkiſh mas 
Duicripts. 7 


T Or Frog. Minfkeu's Dictionary. 
22 and 
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and put it on your hoke, at the necke, bytwene 
the lkynne and the body, on the backe half, and 
put on a flote a perde therkro, and caſte it where 
= Pyke hauntyrh and ye ſhall haue hym. Ano⸗ 
ther manere: Take rhe lame bayte, and putir 
in aſa fetida, and caft it in the water wyth a 
corde and a corke, and ye ſhall not fayl of hym. 
And yk ye lyſt to have a good (porte, thenne tye 
the corde to a gole fote, and ye ſhall ſe gode 
halynge, whether the gole or the Pyke ſhall have 
the better, 

The directions for making flies, contained in this 
book, are, as one would expect, very inartificial : we 
ſhall therefore only add, that the authoreſs adviſes the 
angler to be provided with twelve different ſorts, between 
which and Walton's twelve *, the difference is ſo very 
ſmall, as well in the order as the manner of deſcribing 
them, that there cannot remain the leaſt doubt but he 
had ſeen, and attentively peruſed, this ancient treatiſe. 

The book concludes with ſome general cautions, 
among which are theſe that follow; which at leaſt ſerve 
to ſhew, how long angling has been looked on as an aux- 
iliary to contemplation, 

Alſo, ye ſhall not uſe this forſayd crafty 
dyſporte, for no couetyſenes, to the encreaſynge 
and ſparynge of your money oonly, but pryncy- 
pally for your ſolace, and to cauſe the helthe of 
your body, and [pecyally of your ſoule: for 
whanne ye purpoos to goo on your dyſportes in ec 
kylshyng, ve woll not deſyre gretly many perſones te 
wyth you, whiche myghte lette f of your 3 
game. And thenne ye may ſerue God denowrly MM '* 

in ſayenge affecuouſly youre cuſtumable prayer +; 2 
and thus doynge ye ſhall eſchewe and voyde many 
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vices. co 
CI 

* Vide infra, Chap. V. Ci 

+ A note of the pious ſimplicity of former times, which united m 
prayer with recreation. ha: 


But 
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But to return to the laſt mentioned work of our au- 
thor, The Complete Angler; it came into the world at- 
tended with encomiaſtic verſes by ſeveral writers of that 
day, and had in the title-page, though Walton 2 
proper to omit it in the future editions, this appoſite 
motto: 


« SIMON PETER ſaid, I go a fiſhing; and they ſaid, 
« we alſo will go with thee,” 2 xxi. 3. 


And here occaſion is given us to remark, that the cir- 
cumſtance of time, and the diſtracted ſtate of the king- 
dom at the period when the book was written, reaching 
indeed to the publication of the third edition thereof, are 
evidences of the author's inward temper and diſpoſition : 
for who but a man whoſe mind was the habitation of 
picty, prudence, humility, peace and chearfulneſs, could 
delineate ſuch a character as that of the principal inter- 
locutor in this dialogue; and make him reaſon, con- 
template, inflrutt, converſe, jeſt, ſing, and recite verſes, 
with that /ober pleaſantry, that unlicentious hilarity that 
Piſcator does? and this too at a time when the whole 
kingdom was in arms; and confuſion and deſolation 
were Carried to an extreme ſufficient to have excited 
ſuch a reſentment againſt the authors of them, as might 
have ſoured the beſt temper, and rendered it, in no ſmall 
degree, unfit for ſocial intercourſe &. 

If it ſhould be objected, that what is here faid may be 
equally true of an indolent man, or of a mind inſenſible 
to all outward accidents, and devoted to its own eaſe and 
gratification; to this it may be anſwered, that the per- 
lon here ſpoken of was not fuch a man: on the contrary, 
in ſundry views of his character, he appears to have 


* This kind of reſentment we cannot better eſtimate, than by a 
compariſon thereof with its oppoſite aflection, whatever we may 
call it; which in one inſtance, to wit, the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. had ſuch an effet upon Mr. Oughtred, the mathe- 
matician, that for joy on receiving the news that the parliament 
had voted the king's return, he expired. 
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been endowed both with adtivity and induſtry; an in- 
duſtrious tradeſman, induſtrious in collecting biographi- 
cal memoirs and hiſtorical facts, and in reſcuing from 
oblivion the memory and writings of many of his learn- 
ed friends: and ſurely againſt the ſuſpicion of i»/en/ibility 
he muſt ſtand acquitted, who appears to have had the 
ſtrongeſt attachments that could conſiſt with chriſtian 
charity, both to opinions and men; to ur to the 
doctrines, diſcipline, and the liturgy of the eſtabliſhed 
church; and to thoſe divines and others that favoured 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of this country, 
the ſubverſion whereof it was his misfortune both to ſee 
and feel. Seeing, therefore, that amidſt the public cala- 
mities, and in a ſtate of exile from that city, where the 
earlieſt and deareſt of his connections had been formed, 
he was thus capable of enjoying himſelf in the manner 


he appears to have done; patiently ſubmitting to thoſe 


evils which he could not prevent, we muſt pronounce 
him to have bcen an illuſtrious exemplar of the private 
and ſocial virtues, and upon the whole a wiſe and good 
man 


o theſe remarks, reſpecting the moral qualities of 
Walton, T add, that his mental endowments were ſo con- 
ſiderable as to merit notice: it is true, that his ſtock 
of learning, properly ſo called, was not great; yet were 
his attainments in E far beyond what could be 
expected from a man bred to trade, and not to a learned 
profeſſion; for let it be remembered, that beſides being 
well verſed in the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and the 


writings of the moſt eminent divines of his time, he ap- 


x pears to have been well acquainted with h:/tory, eccle- 


laſtical, civil and natural, to have acquired a very cor- 
rect judgment in poetry; and by phraſes. of his own 
combination and invention, to have formed a ityle ſo 
natural, intelligible and elegant, as to have had more ad- 
mirers than ſucceſsful imitators. 
And although in the proſecution of his deſign to teach 
the contemplative man the art of angling, there is a 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of diſcourſe, that indicates little 


more 
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more than bare inſtruction, yet is there intermingled with 
it wit and gentle reprehenſion; and we may, in ſome 
inſtances diſcover, that though he profeſſes himſelf no 
friend to ſcoffing, he knew very well how to deal with 
ſcoſfers, and to defend his art, as we ſee he does, againſt 
ſuch as attempted to degrade it; _ — againſt 
thoſe two perſons in the dialogue, Auceps and Venator, 
who affected to fear a long and watery diſcourſe in de- 
fence of his art, the former of whom he puts to ſilence, 
and the other he converts and takes for his pupil. 

What reception in general the book met with, may 
be naturally inferred from the dates of the ſubſequent 
editions thereof; the ſecond came abroad in 1655, the 
third in 1664, the fourth in 1668, and the fifth and laſt 
in 1676. It is pleaſing to trace the ſeveral variations 
which the author from time to time made in theſe ſub- 
ſequent editions, as well by adding new facts and diſco- 
veries, as by enlarging on the more entertaining parts 
of the dialogue: And fo far did he indulge himſelf in 
this method of improvement, that beſides that in the 
ſecond edition he has introduced a new interlocutor, to 
wit, Auceps a falconer, and by that addition, gives a new 
form to the dialogue, he from thence takes occaſion to 
urge a —_— of reaſons in favour of his art, and to 
aſſert its preference, as well to hawking as hunting. 
The third and fourth editions of his book have ſeveral 
entire new chapters; and the fifth, the laſt of the edi- 
tions publiſhed in his life-time, contains no lefs than 
eight chapters more than the firſt, and twenty pages 
more than the fourth. 

Not having the advantage of a learned education, it 
may ſeem unaccountable that 7/alton fo frequently cites 
authors that have written only in Latin, as Geſner, Car- 
dan, Aldrovandus, Rondeletius, and even Albertus Mag- 
nus; but here it may be obſerved, that the voluminous 
hiſtory of animals, of which the firſt of theſe was au- 
thor, is in effect tranſlated into Exgliſb by Mr. Edward 
Topſel, a learned divine, chaplain, as it ſeems, in the 
church of St, Batolph, Alderſgate, to Dr, Neile, dean of 
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Weſtminſter : the tranſlation was publiſhed in 1658, 
2 


nd containing in it numberleſs particulars concerning 


frags, ſerpents, caterpillars, and other animals, though 


not of fiſh, extracted from the other writers above- 
named, and others, with their names to the reſpective 
facts, it furniſhed Malton with a great variety of in- 
telligence, of which in the later editions of his book he 
has carefully availed himſelf: it was therefore through 
the medium of this tranſlation alone, that he was enabled 
to cite the other authors mentioned above; vouching the 
authority of the original writers in like manner as he 
elſewhere does Sir Francis Bacon, whenever occaſion 
occurs to mention his natural hiſtory, or any other of 
his works. Pliny was tranſlated to his hand by Dr. 
Philemon Holland, as were alſo Fanus Dubrauius de 
Piſcinis & Piſcium naturd, and Lebault's _— Ruſ- 
tique, ſo often referred to by him in the courſe of his 
work. | 

Nor did the reputation of the Complete Angler ſubſiſt 
only in the opinions of thoſe for whoſe uſe it was more 
peculiarly calculated ; but even the learned, either from 
the known character of the author, or thoſe internal 
evidences of judgment and veracity contained in it, con- 
ſidered it as a work of merit, and for various purpoſes 
referred to its authority: Doctor Thomas Fuller in his 
Worthies, whenever he has occaſion to ſpeak of fiſh, 
uſes his very words. Doctor Plot, in his hiſtory of 
Stafford/brre, has, on the authority of our author, related 
two of the inſtances of the voracity of the Pike, men- 
tioned Part I. Chap. 8. and md them by two 
other ſignal ones, that had then lately fallen out in that 
county. 

Theſe are teſtimonies in favour of J/alton's autho- 
rity in matters reſpecting fiſh and fifhivg ; and it will 
hardly be thought a diminution of that 1 Fuller to ſay, 
that he was acquainted with, and a friend of the perſon 
whom he thus implicitly commends: a fact which the 
following relation of a conference between them ſuffi- 


ciently proves. 
| | Fuller, 


L NY 


Fuller, as we all know, wrote a Church Hiflory, 
which, ſoon after its publication, Walton having read, 
applied to the author for ſome information touching 

zoker, whoſe life he was then about to write: upon 
this occaſion Fuller, knowing how intimate Walton was 
with ſeveral of the biſhops and ancient clergy, aſked his 
opinion of it, and what reception it met with among 
his friends? Walton anſwered, that “ he thought it 
« would be acceptable to all tempers, becauſe there 
« were ſhades in it for the warm, and ſunſhine for thoſe 
« of a cold conſtitution: that with youthful readers, 
« the facetious parts would be profitable to make the 
« ſerious more palatable, while ſome reverend old rea- 
« ders might fancy themſelves in his hiſtory of the 
« church as in a flower garden, or one full of ever- 
« oreens.” —< And why not, faid Fuller, the church 
60 — ſo decked, as well as the church itſelf at a 
« moſt holy ſeaſon, or the tabernacle of old at the feaſt 
« of boughs. That was but for a ſeaſon, ſaid Malton, 
« in your {of of boughs, they may conceive we are fo 
« overſhadowed throughout, that the parſon is more 
&« ſeen than his congregation, and this ſometimes invi- 
ce ſible to its own acquaintance, who may wander in 
« the ſearch till they are loſt in the labyrinth.” —< Oh, 
« ſaid Fuller, the very children of our Hrael may find 
« their way out of this wilderneſs.” —< True, replied 


alten, as indeed they have here ſuch a Moſes to con- 


« duct them *.“ 

To purſue the ſubject of his b:0graphical writings, 
about two years after the reſtoration Malion wrote the 
life of Mr. Richard Hosker, author of the Ecclgſiaſtical 
Polity; he was enjoined to undertake this work by his 


* From a manuſcript collection of diverting ſayings, ſtories, 
characters, &c. in —_ and proſe, made about the year 1686, by 
Charles Cotton, eſq; ſome time in the library of the earl of Halifax. 
Vide Biographia Britannica, 2061, note P. in margine. 

The editors of the above work have ſtyled this colloquy a 


' witty confabulation, but it ſeems remarkable for nothing but its 


ſingularity, which conſiſls iu the ſtarting of a metaphor, and 
hunting it down, 
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friend Doctor Gilbert Sheldon x, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; who, by the way, was an angler, 
Biſhop King, in a letter to the author 4, ſays of this 
life; « I have often ſeen Mr. Hoofer with my father, 
« who was after biſhop of London, from whom, and 
« others at that time, I have heard moſt of the mate- 
rial paſſages which you relate in the hiſtory of his 
« life.” Sir William Dugdale, ſpeaking of the three 
poſthumous books of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, refers the 
reader © to that ſeaſonable hiſtorical diſcourſe lately 
« compiled and publiſhed, with great judgment and in- 
« tegrity, by that much-deſerving perſon, Mr. Iſaac 
« Walton 1. In this life we are told, that Hooker, 
while he was at college, made a viſit to the famous 
Doctor Fewel, then bithop of Saliſpury, his good friend 
and patron : an account of the biſhop's reception of him 
and behaviour at his departure, as it contains a lively 
picture of his ſimplicity and goodneſs, and of the plain 
manners of thoſe times, is given in the note 8. 

| The 


® Walton's Epiſt. to the reader of the Lives, in 8vo, 1679, 

+ Before the Lives. 

t Short View of the late Troubles in England, fol. 1681, pag. 39. 

« As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered from this ſickneſs, 

& he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to ſatisfy and ſee his 
4 good mother; being accompanicd with a countryman and com- 
* panion of his own college, and both on foot; which was then 
* either more in faſhion, or want of money, or their humilit 
« made it ſo; but on foot they went, and took Saliſbury in their 
* way, purpoſely to fee the good biſhop, who made Mr. Hooker 
ce and his companion dine with him at his own table; which Mr, 
% Hooker boaſted of with much joy and gratitude, when he ſaw his 
* mother and friends. And, at the biſhop's parting with him, 
et the biſhop gave him good counſel, and his benediction, but for- 
« got to give him money; which, when the biſhop had conſidered, 
ehe ſent a ſervant, in all haſte, to call Rickard back to him; and 
* at Richard's return, the biſhop ſaid to him, Richard, I ſent for 
& you back to lend you a horſe, which hath carried me many a 
& mile, and, I thank God, with much eaſe; and preſently deli- 
cc vered into his hand a walking- ſtaff, with which he profeſſed he 


* had travelled through many parts of 3 and he ſaid, 


© RICHARD, I do not give, but lend you my horſe + be ſure you be 
4 honeſt, and bring my horſe back to me at your return this way to 
„% OXrORD, And 1 do now give you ten groats, to bear your 

a charges 


re 


[ xvii ñ 

The life of Mr. George Herbert, as it ſtands the. 
fourth and laſt in the volume wherein that and the 
three former are collected, ſeems to have been written 
the next after Hooters: it was firſt publiſhed in aue 
cimo, 1670. Walton profeſſes himſelf to have been a 
ſtranger as to the perſon of Herbert*; and though he 
aſſures us his life of him was a free-will-offering +, it 
abounds with curious information, and is no Way infe- 
rior to any of the former, | 

Two of theſe lives, iz. thoſe of Hooker and Her- 
bert, we are told, were written under the roof of Wal- 
tan's good friend and patron, Dr. George Morley bithop 
of IV/incheſter t; which particular ſeems to agree with 
Ward's account, that, © after his quitting London, he 
« lived moſtly in the families of the eminent clergy of 
« that time; and who that conſiders the 3 
neſs of his manners, and the pains he took in celebrat- 
ing the lives and actions of good men, can doubt his 
being much beloved by them? 

In the year 1670, theſe lives were collected and pub- 
liſhed in octavo, with a dedication to the above biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and a preface, containing the motives 
for writing them ; this preface is followed by a copy of 
verſes, by his intimate friend and adopted fon, Charles 
Cotton, of Beresford in Staffordſhire, Eſq; the author 
of the ſecond part of the Complete Angier, of whom 
further mention will hereafter be made; and the letter 
from bithop King, ſo often referred to in the courſe of 
this lite. 

The Complete Angler having, in the ſpace of twenty- 
three years, gone through four editions, Walton in the 


* charges to Exeter; and here ts ten groats more, which I charge 
& you to deliver to your mother; and tell her, I ſend her a biſhop's 
% benediftion with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. 
« And if you bring my horſe back to me I unll give hon ten groats 
* more to carry you n foot to the college; and ſo God bleſs you, good 
*& RICHARD.” Lite of Hooker, in the Collection of Lives, 
edit. 1670. 

* Introd. to Herbert's Life. 

+ Epiſtle to the reader of the Collection of Lives, 

4 Dedication of the Lives. 
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xxviii ] 
year 1676, and in the eighty-third of his age, was pre- 


paring a fifth, with additions, for the preſs; when Mr. 


Cotton wrote a ſecond part of that work. It ſeems Mr. 
Cotton ſubmitted the manuſcript to Walton's peruſal, 
who returned it with his approbation®, and a few 
marginal ſtrictures; and in that year they came abroad 
together. Mr. Cotton's book had the title of the Com- 
PLETE ANGLER being Inſtructions how to angle for 
a Trout or Grayling, in a clear ftream, Part II. and 
it has ever ſince been received as a ſecond part of Mal- 
ten's book. In the title page is a cypher, compoſed of 
the initial letters of both their names; which cypher, 
Mr. Cotton tells us, he had cauſed to be cut in ſtone, 
nd ſet up over a fiſhing-houſe 4, that he had erected 
near his dwelling, on the bank of the little river Dove, 
which divides the counties of Stafford and Derby. 

Mr. Cotton's book is a judicious ſupplement to Mal- 
ton's; for it muſt not be concealed, that Walton, though 
he was ſo expert an angler, knew but little of 15 
ing; and indeed he is fo ingenuous as to confeſs, that 
the greater part of what he has ſaid on that ſubject, was 
communicated to him by Mr. Thomas Barker |, and not 
the reſult of his own experience. This Mr. Barker 
was a good-humoured gofiiping old man, and ſeems to 
have been a cook; for he ſays, „he had been admitted 
« jnto the moſt ambaſſadors kitchens, that had come 
ce to England for forty years, and dreſt fiſh for them;“ 
for which, he fays, © he was duly paid by the lord pro- 
« teQtor ||,” He ſpent a great deal of time, and, it ſeems, 
money too, in fiſhing ; and, in the latter part of his life, 
dwelt in an alms-houſe near the Gatehouſe, at Neſimin- 
ficr. A few years after the firſt publication of I alton's 
book, viz. in 1659 §, he publiſhed a book, entitled 

Barker's 


* Sce Walton's letter to Cotton, before the 2d Part. 
+ Vide infra, Part II. Page 7. 
I Vide infra, Page 95. 
|| Barker's Delig/it, Page 20. 
The former editor had inferted at this place in his copy, a note 


in theſe words, for the correction of the pallage in the text. 
There 


ans mo aa WW % 


SSW a a a 


e 
Barker's Delight, or the Art of Angling. And, for 
that ſingular vein of humour that runs through it, a moſt 
diverting book it is. "The dedication of this performance 
to Edward, lord Montague, general of the navy, is 
given in the margin“; and the reader will meet with 
{ome further ſpecimens of the author's ſtyle and manner 


And 


of writing, in the notes on the preſent edition. 


« There is a former edition, Vide the firſt edition of Walton, 108 ;* 
The paſſage in Waltor's rſt edition here referred to, ſtands thus: 
© I will tell you freely, I find Mr. Thomas Barker, a gentleman 
that has ſpent much time and money in angling, deal ſo judici- 
« ouſly and freely in a little book of his of angling, and eſpecially 
of making and angling with a fly for a trout, that I will give you 
© his very directions without much variation, which ſhall follow.“ 
Though in Walton's fifth edition, from which the preſent was 
printed, he has thought fit to alter it in the _— manner: 
I ſhall give ſome other directions for fly fiſhing, ſuch as are 
given by Mr. Thomas Barker, a gentleman that hath ſpent much 
«© time in fiſhing, but | ſhall do it with a little variation,” 

Barker's book was firſt printed in 12mo, in 1651, and again in 
4to. in 1653, both times with the title only of The Art of Angling. 
The firſt, which is that to which Walton refers in the above pal- 
ſage, has Barker's name to it; the ſecond is an anonymous pub- 
lication ; but the edition of 1659 mentioned in the text, is en- 


titled Barker's Delight, or the Art of Angling. J. S. H. 


* Noble Lord, 

] do preſent this my book as I have named it, Barker's Delight, 
© to your honour, I pray God ſend you ſaſe home, to your good lady 
and ſweet babes, Amen, Amen. If you ſhall baſes thing de- 
„ lightful in the reading of it, I ſhall heartily rejoice ; for I know 
« you are one who takes delight in that pleaſure, and, have good 
« judgment and experience, as many noble perſons and gentlemen. 
« of true piety and honour do and have. The favour that I have 
* found from you, and a great many more, that did and do love 
« that pleaſure, ſhall never be bury'd in oblivion by me. I am 
© now grown old, and am willing to enlarge my little book. I 
„ have written no more but my own experience and practice; 
and have ſet forth the true ground of angling, which I have 
„ been gathering theſe threeſcore years; having ſpent many 
pounds in the gaining of it, as is well known in the place where 
% I was born and educated, which is Bracemeale, in the liberty of 
% Salop; being a freeman and burgeſs of the ſame city. If any 
** noble or gentle angler, of what degree ſocver he be, have a mind to 
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And of Cotton it muſt be ſaid, that living in a country, 
where fly-fiſhing was, and is, almoſt the only practice, 
he had not only the means of acquiring, but actually 
poſſeſſed more {kill in the art, as alſo in the method of 
making flies, than moſt men of his time. 

His book is in fact a continuation of J/alton's, not 
only as it teaches at large that branch of the art of 
angling which Valton had but ſlightly treated on, but 
as it takes up Venator, Walton's piſcatory diſciple, juſt | 
where his maſter had left him; and this connexion be- 
tween the two parts will be clearly ſeen, when it is re- 
marked, that the traveller whom Cotton invites to his 
houſe, and ſo hoſpitably entertains, and alſo inſtructs in 
the art of fly-fiſhing, I ſay this traveller and Venator, the | 
pupil of Walton, come out to be one and the ſame perſon. 

Not furtner to anticipate what will be found in the 
ſecond part, it thall here ſufice to ſay, that there is | 
great ſpirit in the dialogue; and that the fame converſ- | 
able, communicative temper appears in it, that ſo emi- | 
nently diſtinguiſhes the piece it accompanies, | 


& diſcourſe of any of theſe ways and experiments, I live in Henry the 
% VIlth's Gifts, the next door to the Gatehouſe, in Weſtminſter : 8 
© my name is Barker; where I ſhall be ready, as long as pleaſe E 
“ God, to ſatisfy them, and maintain my art during life, which 
& is not like to be long; that the younger fry 1 * have my expe- 
« riments at a ſmaller charge than I had them; for, it would be 
4c too heavy for every one that loveth that exerciſe, to be at the 


charge as J was at firſt in my youth, the loſs of my time, with | 


« great expences. Therefore I took it in conſideration, and 
% thought fit to let it be underſtood, and to take pains to ſet I 
& forth the true grounds and ways that I have found, by expe- 
4 rience, both for fitting of the rods and tackles, both for ground- 
& baits and flies; with directions for the making I with 

% obſervations for times and ſeaſons, for the ground baits and 
« flies, both for day and night, with the dreſſing ; wherein 1 take 
% as much delight as in the taking of them; and to ſhew how 1 
© can perform it, to furniſh any lord's table only with Trouts, as 
« 1t is furniſhed with fleſh, for ſixteen or twenty diſhes. And I 
%% have a deſire to preſerve their health (with help of God) io 
& go dry in their boots and ſhoes in angling * ; for age taketh the | 
« pleaſure from me.” 


See his recipe for this purpoſe, in the Notes on Chap. XVII. 
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The deſcriptions of flies, with the materials for, and 
different methods of making them, though they may 


admit of ſome improvement, and accordingly the reader 
will meet with ſeveral valuable ones in the notes on the 


chapter of artificial flies, are indiſputably the moſt exact 


and copious of all that have ever yet been publiſhed. 

At the end of the ſecond part, though in this edition 
it has been thought proper to tranſpoſe them, are ſome 
verſes of Cotton's writing, which he calls The Retirement, 
or Stanzes Irreguliers : of them, and alſo of the book, 
take this character from Langbaine «© This book is 
« not unworthy the peruſal of the graveſt men that are 
« lovers of this innocent recreation ; and thoſe who are 
« not anglers, but have a taſte for poetry, may find Mr, 
« Citton's character better deſcribed by himſelf, in a co 
« of verſes, printed at the end of that book, called The 
« Retirement, than any I might preſent the reader from 
« Col. Lovelace, Sir Afton Cactaine, Robert Herrick, 
« Eſq; or Mr. Alexander Brome; all which have writ 
« verſes in our author's praiſe ; but in my poor judg- 
« ment, far ſhort of theſe Stanzes Irreguliers *,” 

In ſhort, theſe books contain a great number of ex- 
cellent rules and valuable diſcoveries; and it may, with 
truth be ſaid, that few have ever peruſed them, but have, 
unleſs it was their own fault, found themſelves not only 
better anglers, but better men. 

A book which had been publiſhed by Col. Robert 
V:nables, ſome years before, called the Experienced 
Angler, or Angling improved, which has its merit, was 
alſo now reprinted, and the bookſellers prefixed to it a 
general title of the Univer/a! Angler; under which the 
ſometimes ſold the three, bound together: but the b 
being written in a manner very different from that of 
the Camplete Angler, it was not thought proper to let it 
accompany the preſent edition; however, ſome uſe has 
been made of it in the notes. It has a preface ſigned 
J. V. undoubtedly of Valton's writing. 


Lives of. the Engliſi dramatic Poets, Art. Cha. Cotton, Eſq; 
And 


+ WW 

And here it may not be amiſs to remark, that between 
the two parts of the Complete Angler there is an obvious 
difference; the latter, though it abounds in deſcriptions 
of a wild and romantic country, and exemplifies the in- 
tercourſes of hoſpitable urbanity, is of a didactic form, 
and contains in it more of alaska, in the art it pro- 
feſſes to teach than of moral 1 : whereas the for- 
mer, beſides the paſtoral ſimplicity that diſtinguiſhes it, 
is replete with ſentiments that edify, and precepts that 
recommend in the moſt perſuaſive manner, the practice 
of religion and the exerciſe of patience, humility, con- 
tentedneſs, and other moral virtues. In this view of it 
the book might be ſaid to be the only one of the kind, 
but that I find ſomewhat like an imitation of it extant 
in a tract entitled Angling improved to ſpiritual uſes, part 
of an octavo volume written by that eminent perſon the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, an angler, as himſelf confeſſes, and 
publiſhed in 1665, with this title, «© Occational Re- 
e flections upon ſeveral ſubjects, whereto is premiſed a 

« difcourſe about ſuch kind of thoughts.“ 

Great names are entitled to great reſpect, The cha- 
racer of Mr. Boyle as a devout chriſtian and deep phi- 
lolopher is deſervedly in high eſtimation ; and a compa- 
riſon between his Reflections and thoſe of Malton might 
ſeem an invidious labour; but ſee the irreſiſtible impulſe 
of wit! the book here referred to was written in the 
very younger years of the author, and Swift, who had 
but little learning himſelf, and was better {killed in 
party- politics than in mathematics or phyſics, reſpected 
no man for his proficiency in either, and accordingly 
has not ſpared to turn the whole of it into ridicule #, 

Malton was now in his eighty-third year, an age, 
which, to uſe his own words, „might have procured 
&« him a writ of eaſe +, and ſecured him from all fur- 


* Sec his Meditation on a Broomſt:ch. 

+ A diſcharge from the office of a judge, or the ſtate and de- 
gree of a ſerjeant at law. Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, 199. 
That good man, and learned judge, Sir George Croke, had obtained 
it ſome time before the writing of Sander/on's.life. Life of Sir 
George Croke, in the preface to his Reports, Vol, III. 


« ther- 


 xxxiid | 
ec ther trouble in that kind; when he undertook to 
write the life of Doctor Robert Sanderſon, biſhop of 
Lincoln *, which was publiſhed, together with ſeveral 
of the biſhop's pieces, and a ſermon of Fooker's, in 
Octava, 1077 f. 

And, ſince little has been ſaid of the ſubjects of theſe 
ſeveral lives, it may not be amiſs juſt to mention what 
kind of men they were whom Mauiton, and indeed, 
mankind in general, thought ſo well worthy to be ſig- 
nalized by him. | 

Doctor John Donne was born in London, about the 
year 1573. At the age of eleven he was ſent to Ox- 

rd, from thence he was tranſplanted to Cambridge; 
where he applied himſelf very affiduouſly to the ſtudy 
of divinity, At ſeventeen he was admitted of Lincoln's- 
Inn; but not having determined what profeſſion to fol- 
low, and being beſides not thoroughly ſettled in his 
notions of religion, he made himſelf maſter of the 
Romiſb controverſy, and became deeply ſkilled in the 
civil and canon law. He was one of the many young 
gentlemen that attended the earl of Eſex on the Cates 
expedition; at his return from which, he became ſe- 
cretary to the lord chancellor Elleſmere. Being very 


* See the letter from biſhop Barlow to Walton, at the end of 
Sanderſon's life. 

+ The following curious particular, relating to king Charles the 
Firſt, is mentioned in this life of Sanderſon ; which, as none of 
our hiſtorians have taken notice of it, is here given in Malton's 
own words:“ And let me here take occaſion to tell the reader 
« this truth, not commonly known, that in one of theſe confe- 
«* rences this conſcientious king told Dr. Sanderſ9n, or one of 
„them that then waited with him, that the remembrance of two 
errors did much afflit him; which were, his aſſent to the earl 
* of Strefford's death, and the aboliſhing epiſcopacy in Scetiand * 
* and that, if God ever reſtored him to be in a peaceable poſſeſ- 
* lion of his crown, he would demonſtrate his repentance by a 
public confeſſion, and a voluntary penance, (I think barefoot) 
* from the Tower of London, or Whitehall, to St. Paul's church, 
and deſire the people to intercede with God for his pardon. I 
am ſure one * told it me, lives Hill, and will witnels it.“ 
Life of Sander/jor, 
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369 
| iy * young, he was betrayed into ſome irregularities, the 
18 reflection on which gave him frequent uncaſineſs, dur- 
i ing the whole of his future life; but a violent paſſion 
1 which he entertained for a beautiful young woman, a 
| | i niece of lady Ellenere, cured him of theſe, though it 


was for a time the ruin of his fortunes ; for he privately 
married her, and by ſo imprudent a conduct brought 
on himſelf and his wife the moſt pungent affliction that 
" two young perſons could poſſibly experience, he being, 
i upon the repreſentation of Sir Geerge Moor, the lady's 
father, diſmiſſed from his attendance on the lord chan- 
| cellor, and in conſequence thercot involved in extreme | 
* diſtreſs and poverty *, in which he continued till about 
1614, when having been perſuaded to enter into holy 
orders, he was clioſen preacher to the honourable | 
ſociety of Linco/n's-1nn, and ſoon after appointed a 
King's chaplain, His attachment to the above ſociety, | 
| and his love of a town reſidence among his friends were 
| ſo ſtrong, that although, as Walton aſſures us, he had 
-within the firſt year atter his ordination, ofters of no 
fewer than fourteen country benetices, he declined them 
all. In his ſtation of chaplain he drew on him the eyes 
of the king, who, with ſome peculiar marks of favour, 
preferred him to the deanery of St. Paul's; and ſhortly 
after he was, on the preſentation of his friend the ear! 
of Dorſet, inducted into the vicarage of St. Dun/tan's 
in the Weſt; but the misſ{ortuncs attending his mar- 
riage had not only broke his ſpirit, but ſo unpaired his 
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* In a letter of his to an intimate friend, is the following 
moſt affecting pallage : © There is not one perſon but myſelf well i 
« of my family: J have already loft half a child, and with that 

4 


* her other childien flupifics her; of one of which, in good 3 


&« il provided for phyſick, and ſuch relief, that if God ſhould 
« eaſe us with burials, I know. not how to perform even that.“ 
„ Bat I flatter myſelf with this hope, that! am dying too; for] BB 
cannot waſte faſter than by ſuch griefs.“ Life of Donne, in the 
collection of lives, edit. 1670, page 29. 
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conſtitution, that he fell into a lingering conſumption, 
of which he died in 1631. Beſides a great number of 
ſermons, and a diſcourſe on fuicide, he has left of his 
writing, letters to ſeveral perſons of honour, in Quarta, 
1651, and a volume of poems firſt publiſhed, and as 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, by Walton himſelf, in 1635, 
but laſt, in 1719, among which are fix moſt ſpirited 
ſatires, ſeveral whereof Mr. Pope has modernized. 
alton compares him to St. Auſtin, as having, like him, 
been converted to a life of piety and holineſs ; and adds, 
that for the greatneſs of his natural endowments, he 
had been ſaid to reſemble Picus of Mirandula, of whom 
{tory ſays, that he was rather born than made wiſe by 
udy. 
1 Sir Henry Wotton was born in 1568. After he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Oxford, he refided in France, 
Germany, and Italy; and at his return attended the earl 
of Lex. He was employed by king James the Firſt 
in ſeveral foreign negotiations, and went ambaſſador to 
Venice, Towards the end of his life he was made, 
having firſt been admitted to deacon's orders, provoſt 
of Eton College, a dignity well ſuited to a mind like 
his, that had withdrawn itſelf from the world for the 
purpoſe of religious contemplation. He was ſkilled 
in painting, ſculpture, muſic, architecture, medals, che- 
miſtry, and languages. In the arts of negociation he 
had few equals *, and in the propenſities and attain- 
ments of a well-bred gentleman no ſuperior. To 
which character it may be added, that he poſſeſſed a 
rich ven of poetry, which he occaſionally exerciſed in 
compoſitions of the defcriptive and elegiac kind, ſpeci- 
mens whereof occur in the courſe of this book. There 
is extant of his writing the volume of Remains, here- 


To a perſon intended for a foreign embaſſy that came to him 
for inſtruction, he gave this ſhrewd advice: “ Ever,” faid he, 
* ſpeak truth, for if you do, you ſhall never be believed, and *twill 
put your adverſaries, (who will till hunt counter) to a loſs in all 
** their diſquiſitions and undertakings.” See elſo his advice to 
Milton, concerning travel, in his letter prefixed to Milton's Comus. 
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tofore mentioned, collected and publiſhed as the dedi- 
cation tells us, by Walton himſelf, containing, among 
other valuable tracts, his Elements of Architefure *, 
but the author's long reſidence abroad had in ſome de- 
gree corrupted his ſtyle, which, though in n_ parti- 
culars original and elegant, is like Sir William Tempie's, 
overcharged with Galliciſms, and other foreign modes of 
expreſſion 4 He was a lover of angling, and ſuch a 
proficient in the art, that, as he once told Walton, he 
intended to write a diſcourſe on it, but death prevented 
him. His reaſons for the choice of this recreation were, 
that it was, © after tedious ſtudy, a reft to his mind, a 
« chearer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer 
« of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a pro- 
cc curer of contentedneſs; and begat habits of peace 
« and patience 4.“ 

Theſe ſentiments of Sir Henry Motton, which are 
given in his very words, beſpeak a mind habituated to 
reflexion, and at eaſe in the enjoyment of its faculties ; 
but they fall ſhort of that lovely portrait of human hap- 
pineſs, doubtleſs taken from the image in his own breaſt, 
which he has exhibited in the following beautiful ſtanzas, 
and I here publiſh without thoſe variations from the 
original that in ſome copies have greatly injured the ſenſe 
and abated the energy of them : 


How happy is he, born or taught, 
That ſerveth not another”s will ! 

Wheſe armour is his honeft thought, 
And ſimple truth his utmoſt ſkill, 


* This treatiſe of Sir Henry's is, undoubtedly, the beft on the 
ſubjeR, of any in the modern languages: a few years after his 
death it was tranſlated into Latin, and printed at the end of Vitru- 
deus, With an eulogium on the author. 

+ As where he ſays, © At Auguſta I took language that the 
« princes and ſtates of the union had deferred that aſſembly.” 
Religu. Wotton. edit. 1635. 

1 Vide Waltor's epiſtle dedicatory, & infra, cap. I. 
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IWhaſe paſſions not his maſters are 
| hoſe foul is till prepar'd for death; 
Unty'd unto the world with care 
Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raiſe, 
Nor vice : who never underſtood 

How deepeſt wounds are given by praiſe, 
Nor rules of ſtate, but rules of good. 


IWho hath his life from rumours freed; 
Thoſe conſcience is his ftrong retreat; 

I phoſe ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppreſſors great; 


No God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 


And entertains the harmleſs day 


Witb a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from ſervile bands 
Of hope to rife or fear to fall; 
Lord of himſelf, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


This worthy and accompliſhed gentleman died in the 
year 1639, and is celebrated by Mr. Cowley, in an ele- 
giac poem, beginning with theſe lines: 


What ſhall we ſay ſince ſilent now is He, 
Tho, when he ſpoke, all things would ſilent be ; 
Il ho had ſo many languages in tore, 

That only Fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more. 


Hoster, one of the greateſt of Engliſh divines, is 
ſuffciently known and celebrated as a learned, able, and 
judicious writer and defender of our church, in his trea- 
tiſe of the laws of eccleſiaſtical polity: the occaſion of 
writing which is at this day but little known, and, to fa 
the truth, has never been related with the clearneſs and 


b3 per- 


11 
perſpicuity neceſſary to render the controverſy intelligi- 
ble. In or about the year 1570 were publiſhed two ſmall 


tracts, ſeverally entitled, a firſt and ſecond Admonition to 


the Parliament, containing, under the form of a remon- 


ſtrance, a moſt virulent inveCtive againſt the eſtabliſh- | 


ment and diſcipline of the church of England, which 
were anſwered by Dr. I/hitgift, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and defended by one T homas Cartwright, 
the author of the ſecond Admonition; but the order and 
45%. a of the controverſy will beſt appear by the fol- 
owing ſtate of it: 
Admonition, firſt and ſecond, 
Anſwer thereto by Whitgift. 
1. Replie to the Anſwer by T. C. [Thomas Cart- 
wright. | 
Defence of the Aaſwer againſt the Reply, by 
Whitgift. 
2. A Second Replie of Cartwright againſt Mhit- 
gift's Second [Defence of the] Anſwer. 
3. The reſt of the Second Reply. 

Whitzift being, it ſeems, weary of the diſpute, re- 
mitted the future conduct of it to Hofer, who took it 
up with an examination of the two Admonitions, and 
continued it through the ſubſequent books of Cart- 
wright, referring to the latter (a particular worthy to be 
known, for without it, no one can tell who or what he 
is refuting) by the initials T. C. and the adjunct lib. 


above-mentioned. 


Here the matter reſted till the re-eſtabliſhment of 


epiſcopacy and the liturgy (both which, it is well 
known, were aboliſhed by the uſurpers under Crem- 


one and the other, and gave riſe to a controverſy that is 

likely never to end. 
he praiſe of Fooker's book is, that it is written 
with great force of argument, and in a truly chriſtian 
temper ; that it contains a wonderful variety of learn- 
ing and curious information; and for richneſs, correct- 
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neſs, and elegance of ſtyle, may be juſtly deemed” the 
ſtandard of perfection in the Eng/1/h language &. 

This excellent man, Hooker, was by a crafty wo- 
man, betrayed into a marriage with her daughter, a 
homely ill-bred wench, and when married a ſhrew; 
who is more than ſuſpected, at the inſtigation of his 
adverſaries, to have deſtroyed the, — copy of the 
three laſt books of his invaluable work, of which only 
the former five were publiſhed by himſelf. He was 
ſometime maſter of the Temple ; but his laſt preferment 
was to the rectory of Biſhop's Bourne, near Canterbury. 
In his paſſage from Graveſend to London, in the tilt- 
boat, he caught a cold, which brought on a ſickneſs that 
put an end to his days, in 1600, when he had but juſt 
completed his forty-ſeventh year. 

Herbert was of the noble family of that name, and a 
younger brother of the firit of modern deiſts , the fa- 


mous 


* It is worth remarking upon this diſpute, how the ſeparatiſts 
have ſhifted their ground: at firſt both parties ſeemed to be agreed, 
that without an ecclefraſtiral cſlabliſiment of ſome kind or other, 
and a diſcipline in the church to be exerciſed over its miniſters 
and members, the chriſtian religion could not ſubſiſt; and the 
only queſtion was, which of the two had the beſt warrant from 
ſcripture and the uſage of the primitive church, a government by 
biſtops, prieſts, and deacons, or by preſoyters and lay elders, exerciſing 
juriſdiction in provincial and parochial ſynods and claſſes, over the 
ſeveral congregations within counties, or particular diviſions of 
the kingdoms ; but of this kind of church government we now 
hear nothing, except in the church of Scotland; all congregations 
are now independent of each other, and every congregation is ſtyled 
a church. The father of this tenet was Robinſon, a paſtor of 
an Engliſh church at Leyden, if not the original founder of the ſect 
called Brownifts, now extinct; and the great maintainers of it were 
the divines moſt favoured by Cromwell in his uſurpation, Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Caryl, and others. The preſbyterians, it leems, have 
approved it, and giving up their ſcheme of church government, 
have joined the independente, and both have choſen to be compre- 
hended under the general denomination of D:ffenters. Vide Quick”s 
Synodicon, Vol. II. 467. Calamy's Life of Baxter, Vol. I. 476. 
Preface to Dr. Grey's Hudibras. 

+ So truly termed, as being the author of a treatiſe De veritate 
prout diſtinguitur d revelatione, d 3 @ pꝗlſibili, @ falſa, touch- 

4 ing 
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mous Edward lord Herbert of Cherbury : he was a 
king's ſcholar at Veftiminſter, and after that a fellow of 
Trinity College, in Cambridge. In 1619, he was choſen 
univerſity orator, and while in that ſtation ſtudied the 
modern languages, with a view to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate; but being of a conſtitution that indicated a 
conſumption, and withal of an aſcetic turn of mind, he 
gave up the thoughts tf a court life, and entered into 
holy orders: his firſt preferment in the church was a 
prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln, and his next and 
laſt, the rectory of Bremerton, near Saliſbury : about 
1630, he married a near relation of the carl of Danby, 
and died about 1635, aged forty-two, without iſſue. 

His elder brother, lord Herbert of Cherbury, men- 
tions him in his own life, and gives his character in the 
following words: „My brother George was fo excellent 
“ a ſcholar, that he was made the public orator of the 
« univerſity in Cambridge, fome of whoſe Engliſh works 
& are extant; which, though they be rare in their kind, 
« yet are far ſhort of expreſling thoſe perfections he had 
“ in the Greek and Latin tongues, and all divine and 
ce human literature: his life was moſt holy and exem- 
“ plary, in fo much that about Saliſbury, where he lived 
<« beneficed for many years, he was little leſs than fainted : 


ing which book, and the religious opinions of the author, I ſhall 
here take occaſion to mention a fact that I find related in a collettion 
of periodical papers, entitled the Weekly Miſcellany, publiſhed in 
1736, in two vols. 8vo. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, being dange- 
rouſly ill, and apprehenſive that his end was approaching, tent for 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and ſignified a deſire of receiving the ſacrament 
at his hands; the doctor objected to him the tenets contained in his 
writings, particularly thoſe wherein he aſſerts the ſufficiency and 
abſolute perfection of natural religion, with a view to ſhew that 
any extraordinary revelation is needleſs; and exhorted him to 
retraft them; but his lordſhip refuſing, the doctor declared that he 
could not adminiſter fo holy and folemn a rite to an unbelieter. 
The doctor upon this left him, and conceiving hopes that his 
lordſhip's ſickneſs was not mortal, he wrote that diſcourſe, prov- 
ing that the 1ehigion of 7eſus Chrift is from God; which is printed 
in his Ductor Dubilantium, and has lately been republiſhed by the 
tiyly reverend and learned Dr. Hurd, now biſhop of Worceſer. 
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« he was not exempt from paſſion and choler, being 
« infirmities to which all our race is ſubject, but that 
« one excepted, without reproach in his actions.” 

During his reſidence in the univerſity, he was 22 
celebrated for his learning and parts. Biſhop Hacker, 
in his life of the lord keeper Milliams, page 175, men- 
tions a ſtrange circumſtance of him; which, for the ſin- 
gular manner of relating it, take in his own words: 
« Mr. George Herbert, being prælector in the rheto- 
« rick ſchool at Cambridge, anno 1618, paſſed by thoſe 
« fluent orators that ,d in the pulpits of Athens 
“ and Name, and inſiſted to read upon an oration of 
“ King James; which he analyſed, ſhewed the concin- 
« nity of the parts; the propriety of the phraſe; the 
« height and power of it, to move affections ; the ſtyle, 
K UTTERLY UNKNOWN TO THE ANTIENTS, Who 
« could not conceive what kingly eloquence was; in 
cc reſpect of which, thoſe noted Demagog: were but 
« hirelings, and tri-bolary rhetoriticians.“ 

A collection of religious poems, entitled the Temple, 
and a ſmall tract, „ The Prieſt to the Temple; or, The 
« Country Parſon his Character, with his Remains, 
are all of his works that are generally known to be in 
print ; but I have lately learned, that not many months 
before his deceaſe, Herbert tranſlated Coarnars's book of 
temperance and long life; and that the ſame is to be 
found printed in 12mo, Cambridge, 1639, together with 
a tranſlation, by another hand, of the Hyg:a/ticon of 
Leonard Leſſius. Among Herbert's Remains is a col- 
lection of foreign proverbs tranſlated into Exgliſb, well 
worthy of a place in ſome future edition of thoſe of Ray. 
Lord Bacon dedicated to him a tranſlation of certain of 
| the Pſalms into Engliſb metre. Vide Lord Bacon's 
Works, 4to, Vol. III. page 163. 

In this life, occaſion is taken by the author to intro- 
duce an account of an intimate friend of Herbert, Mr. 
Nicholas Farrar, and of a religious eſtabliſhment in his 
houſe, little leſs than mona/tic, from which, and ſome 
ſcattered 


BU 0 
ſcattered memoirs concerning it, the following account 
is compiled. 

This ſingularly eminent perſon was the fon of a 
wealthy Eaſt India merchant, and was born in London 
in the year 1591; at the age of ſix years, for the ſigns 
of a pious diſpoſition obſerved in him, he was called St. 
Nicholas *, From ſchool he was, in his thirteenth year, 
ſent to Cambridge, and after ſome time ſpent there, was 
elected a fellow of Clare-Hall. About the age of 
twenty-ſix he betook himſelf to travel, and viſiting 
France, Italy, Spain, and tha Low Countries, obtained 
a perfect knowledge of all the languages ſpoken in the 
weſtern parts of Chriſtendom ; as alſo of the principles 
and reaſons of religion, and manner of worſhip therein : 
in theſe his travels, he reſiſted the perſuaſions of man 
who tempted him to join 1n communion with the church 
of Rome, and remained ſtedfaſt in his obedience to the 
church of England. Upon his return home, he, by the 
death of his father, became enabled to buy land at Lr 
Gidding, near Huntingdon, to the value of 500l. a 
year , where was a manor-houſe and a hall, to which 
the pariſh- church or chapel adjoined : here he ſettled, 
and his father having been intimate with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Fohn Hawkins, and Sir Francis Drake, 
and other famous navigators, he was, in 1624, by means 
of ſome lords in the Virginia company, choſen a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, in which capacity he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence and activity; but 
having, in a ſhort trial of a public life, experienced the 
folly and vanity of worldly purſuits, he took a reſolu- 
tion to abandon them: and firſt he made ſuit to his 
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* St. Nicholas was Biſhop of Myra in Iycia, and famous for his 
early piety, which as the — legendaries tell us, he manifeſted, 
by forbearing to fuck on Weaneſdays and Fridays. | 

+ This is a nuſtake of IWalton's, and is corrected in a collection 
of papers relating to the om nunne ry of Little Gidding, at the 
end of Cai: Vindiciæ, edit. Hearne, The mother in her widow- 
hood, about the year 1625, and not the ſon, made the purchaſe. 


Among theſe papers are ſundry curious converſations of the young 
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dioceſan, that his mother and he might be permitted to 
reſtore the tithes of the rectory which had been impro- 
priated, and accordingly the church was endowed there- 
with; which was no ſooner done, than he, with the reſt 
of the family, entered into a courſe of mortification, de- 
votion, and charity. The ſociety conſiſted of himſelf, 
a very aged mother, four meces, and other kindred and 
ervants, and amounted in number to about thirty, ex- 
cluſive of the neighbouring clergy, who frequently re- 
ſorted thither, and for a week together would join with, 
and aſſiſt, and eaſe them in their watchings and devotions. 
And this was their regimen : 

The ſeaſon of Lent, the Ember weeks, Fridays, and 
the vigils of ſaints they obſerved ſtrictly; exerciſing 
abſtinence and prayer. 

Mr. Farrar himſelf, who had been admitted to dea- 
con's orders, took upon him to be paſtor of this little 
flock; and accordingly at ten and fouf every day red 
common prayer in the church, which for the purpoſe he 
had both repaired and adorned ; beſides which he, at the 
hour of fix in the morning, conſtantly red mattins either 
in the church or an oratory in their common dwelling, 
the manor-houſe. 

Theſe were but the ordinary exerciſes of devotion ; 
the account of their ſeverities in watching is to come; 
for we are told, that after theſe early prayers were 
ended, many of the family were accuſtomed to ſpend 
ſome hours in finging hymns or anthems, ſometimes in 
church, and often to an organ in the oratory; farther, 
thoſe that ſlept were oftentimes, by the ringing of a 
watch-bell in the night, ſummoned to the church or 
oratory, or in extreme cold nights to a parlour in the 
houſe that had a fire in it, where they betook themſelves 
to prayers and lauding God, and reading thoſe pſalms 
that had not been red in the day; for it ſeems their rule 
required, that among them the whole Pſalter ſhould be 
gone through once in every twenty-four hours; and 
when any grew faint, the bell was rung, ſometimes after 


midnight, and at the call thereof the weary were — 
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by others, who continued this exerciſe until morning; 
and this courſe of piety, accompanied with great libera- 
lity to the poor, was maintained till the death of Mr. 
in Farrar, 1639. 

The recreations of this fociety were ſuited to the 
different ſexes; for the males, running, vaulting, and 
ſhooting at buts with the hong bow; for the females, 
walking, gardening, embroivery, and other needle-works ; 
and for both, muſic, vocal and inſtrumental, reading 
voyages, travels, and deſcriptions of countries, hiſtories, 
and the best of martyrs : moreover, they had attained 
to great proficiency in the art of binding and gilding 
books, and with ſingular ingenuity and induſtry compiled 
a kind of harmony of ſundry parts of the holy ſcriptures, 
by cutting out from different copies the parallel paſſages, 
paſting tian in their order on blank paper, and after- 
wards binding them with ſuitable cuts in a volume *. 


. And 


*The made three ſuch books: one they preſented to king 
Charles the Firſt ; another to Charles the Second, one of which is 
now in the library of St. John's college, Oxford ; a third was in 
the cuſtody of the family in 1740. 

This is the account which the authors of the ſuppiement to the 
Briograjhia Britannica, wherever they got it, give of theſe books 
[Ast. MAyLETOFT]; but one more accurate is to be found at 
the end of Hearne's Caii Vindiciæ, which makes them ſeven in 
number: the third in order was by the compilers called ** The 
„ whole law of God ;” but Hearne, in loc. cit. has given the title 
in terms that more fully declare its contents, The book conſiſts 
of ſundry chapters of the Pentateuch, and other parts of the Bible 
of the laſt tranſlation, paſted down on leaves equal in ſize to the 
largeſt Atlas, together with ſuch commentaries thereon as they 
could find in the printed works of Mr. Farrar's friend, Dr. Tho. 
Jackſon, and other expoſitors: to theſe were added, and paſted in 
the margin, from 2 ſiaall impreſſion of the New Teſtament, all 
ſuch paſſages in St. Paul's Epiſtles as tend to the explanation of 
the law, and particularly of the types; and, for the better illuſtra- 
tion of the whole, were inſerted cuts taken out of printed books, 
and otherwiſe collected, referring to the ſubject matter of the 
book, amounting in number to upwards of 7we/ve hundred. This 
ſtupendous work was, in the month of March, 1776, purchaſed 
by the Rev. Mr. Bourdillon, min'fler of the French proteſtant 
church in Spitalfields, at a ſale of che library of the Rev. Mr. De 
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And that their benevolence might be as diffuſive as pof- 
ſible, a ſchool was kept in the houſe for grammar, arith- 
metic, and muſic, to which all the neighbouring parents 
had permiſſion to ſend their children. 

It is true, that this ſociety excited a notion in ſome, 
that it was little better than a Popiſb ſeminary ; and 
there are extant, in the preface to Peter Langtoft's 
Chronicle, edit. Hearne, two tracts, in which it is 
termed a reputed nunnery; but upon a viſit made to it 
by ſome inquiſitive perſons, nothing to warrant this ſuſ- 
picion appeared. Whoever would know more of this 
ſingular inſtitution is referred to the authorities men- 


| tioned at the bottom of this page *, in ſome of which 


it will be found, that king Charles I. once honoured the 
houſe with a viſit; and that Little Gidding being in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln, Williams at that time being biſhop 
thereof, and their neighbour at Bugden, induced by mo- 
tives of charity, (at firſt perhaps mingled with curioſity,) 
frequently did the fame; when finding there nothing to 
blame, and much to commend, he more than once preach- 
ed, and exerciſed his epiſcopal function of confirmation 
on the young people there aſſembled. Two nieces of 
Mr. Farrar offered to make a vow of perpetual chaſ- 
tity, with the ſolemnity of epiſcopal bleſſing and ratifi- 
cation; but the bithop, doubtleſs conſidering that vows 
which oblige us to a perpetual conflict with our natural 
affections, do oftner prove ſnares to the conſcience of 
the votary than acceptable ſervices in the ſight of God, 


; and is now, January, 1784, in his poſſeſſion. At the 
ſame auction was alſo ſold to a bookſeller, for four guineas, ano- 
ther book of the like kind, compiled by the fame perſons, entitled, 
Actions, Doarines, and other Paſſages touching our Bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt.” The title at length of this alſo 
is given by Hearne in (oc. cit. 

* Preface to Peter Langteft's Chron. edit. Hearne. Papers at 
the end of Cai Vindiciæ. Hacket's Life of Archbiſhop Williams, 
Part II. page 50. Biogr. Brit. Supplement, Art. MAPLETOFT, 
Life of Mr. Nicholas Farrar, written by Dr. Turner, Biſhop of 
Ely, in the Chriſtian's Magazine, for the months of July, Auguſt, 
September, and Oftober, 1761. 

diſſuaded 


is often enough to be met with. 
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diſſuaded them from ſuch an engagement; and, being 
thus left at liberty, one of them was afterwards well be- 
{towed on a huſband. ö 

Mr. Nicholas Farrar, though the younger of two 
brothers, had, it ſeems, the government of this frater- 
nity: he is, by all that have written of him, celebrated 
as well for his learning as his piety; yet has he left no- 
thing of his writing, ſave a ſhort preface to his friend 
Herbert's poems, and a tranſlation of a book much 
applauded in his day, „The Hundred and Ten Conſide- 
« rations of Signior John Valdeſſs *. 2 

It is needleſs to add what was the ſubſequent fate of 
this harmleſs focicty. Mr. Farrar died: the rebellion 
broke out, and when popery and ſuper/tition was the 
cry, alas! how could Little Gidding hope to eſcape the 
calamities of the times? in ſhort, it was plundered and 
deſolated! I 

All that the Farrars had reſtored to the church, all 
that they had beſtowed in ſacred comelineſs, was ſeized 
upon as lawful prey taken from ſuperſtitious perſons ; 
and finally, the owners themſelves were compelled to 
flee away and diſperſe; in all which perſecutions we are 
told that, applying to their wretched circumſtances the 
words of the apoſtle, they took joyfully the ſpoiling 
of their goods +.” 


* 7oln Valdeſſo was of noble extraction, by birth a SHaniard, a 
ſoldier by profeſſion, and a follower of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth. Grown old, he obtained leave of the emperor to quit his 
ſervice, aſſigning as a reaſon for his requeſt, this moſt ſage and 
pious aphoriſm, “ Oportet inter vitæ negotia & diem mortis ſpatium i 
4% gliguod intercedere ;” or, to give it in Engliſh, It is fit that be- 
* tween the bulineſs of life and the day of death, ſome ſpace 
* ſhould intervene.” The reflection on which is ſunpoſed to 8 
have moved the emperor to reſign his dignities, and betake himſelf 
to an aſcetic life. In his retirement, which was to the city of Aa- 
ples, Vaideſſo wrote the book above-mentioned in the Caſlilian lan- 
guage ; and the ſame being tranſlated into [alien by Cælius Se- 
cundus Curio of Bafil, was out of that language tranſlated into Eng- 


4% by Mr. Farrar. It was printed in 4to, at Oxford, 1638, and 
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t Epiſtle to the Hebrews, chap. x. verſe 34. 
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Sanderſon was a man of very acute parts, and famous 
for his deep {kill in caſuiſtry : that ſort of learning was 
formerly much cultivated among the Rom divines, 
with a view to qualify the younger clergy for the office 
of confeſſion; and it continued in faſhion here, longer 
after the reformation than it was uſeful. In the year 
1647 he drew up the famous Oxford reaſons againſt the 
covenant, which diſcover amazing penetration and ſaga- 
city; and ſo diſtinguiſhed him, that, at the reſtoration, 
he was promoted to the biſhoprick of L:nc/n. In 1671 
he, by virtue of a commiſſion from king Charles the 
Second, aſſiſted at a conference at the Savey, between 
the epiſcopal clergy and nonconforming divines, for ſet- 
fling a liturgy; and upon a review of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer that followed it, compoſed ſundry of the 
new collects and additional offices ; it is ſaid, that the 
form of general thankſgiving is in the number of the 
former; and drew up the preface, „It hath been the 
« wiſdom of the church,” &c. "This great man died 
in 1662. There are extant of his works, beſides a 
volume of ſermons, in Folio, a treatiſe, De Furameuti 
promiſſorii obligatione, which was tranſlated into Engliſb 
by King Charles the Iſt, while a priſoner in the Iſle of 
Wight, and ſeveral other pieces, the titles whereof ma 
be ſeen in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library. Mul- 
ton's acquaintance with him had a very early commence- 
ment; and what degree of intimacy ſubſiſted between 
them, will appear by the following account, which ſuf- 
ficiently characterizes the humility of the good doctor, 
and the ſimplicity of honeſt [/aac. “About the time 
of his printing this excellent preface ſ to his ſermons 
« firſt printed in 1655] I met him accidentally in Len- 
« don, in ſad-coloured cloaths, and, God knows, far 
from being coſtly. The place of our meeting was 
near to Little Britain; where he had been to buy a 
« book, which he then had in his hand. Wie had no 
« inclination to part preſently; and therefore turned to 
« ſtand in à corner, under a penthorfe (for it began to 
rain) and immediately the wind roſe, and the rain in- 

c created 
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Ii « creaſed ſo much, that both became ſo inconvenient, as 
l (of cc to force us into a cleanly houſe ; where we had bread, ii 
1118 « cheeſe, ale, and a fire, for our money. This rain and 


« wind were ſo obliging to me, as to force our ſtay | 
cc there, for at leaſt an hour, to my great content and 
« advantage; for in that time, he made to me many 
« 1{-ful obſervations, with much clearneſs and con- 
tc {cientious freedom *. x 4 
73 It was not till long after that period when the facul- 
s ties of men begin to decline, that /7alton undertook to 
11788 write the life of Sanderſon; nevertheleſs, far from being 
385 deficient in any of thoſe excellencies that diſtinguiſh 
356% the former lives, this abounds with the evidences of a 
| vigorous imagination, a ſound judgment, and a memory 
WS: unimpaired; and for the nervous ſentiments and*pious 
1 | ſimplicity therein diſplayed, let the concluding paragraph 
1 thereof, pointed out to me by an eminent writer +, and 
| | here given, ſerve as a ſpecimen. | 
1 4 Thus this pattern of meekne/s and primitive inno- 
1 cc cence, changed this for a better life; 'tis now too late 
„ « to wiſh that mine may be like his; (for I am in the 
„ « eig hty-fifth year of my age; and God knows it hath 
1 « not) but I moſt humbly bejeech Almighty God that my it 
1 « death may and I do as earneſtly beg, that if any rea- 4 
1 8 &« der ſhall receive any ſatisfaction from this very plain, 
ky, « and as true relation, he will be ſo charitable as to ſay 
| « Amen.” | 
| Such were the perſons, whole virtues Walton was fo 
| laudably employed in celebrating ; and ſurely he has 
| 
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done but juſtice in ſaying, that 
“ "Theſe were honourable men in their genera- 
« tions.” Ecclus xliv. 7. | 
wg | And yet ſo far was he from arrogating to himſelf any 
= merit in this his labour, that in the inſtance of Dr. 
„ Donne's life he compares himſelf to Pompey's bondman, 


who being found on the ſea-ſhore, gathering up the 
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* Life of Sanderſon. Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 
Motto to the Collection of Lives. 
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tattered fragments of an old broken boat, in order to 
burn the body of his dead maſter, was aſked, « Who 
« art thou that prepareſt the funerals of Pompey the 
“ Great?” hoping, as he fays, that if a like queſtion 
ſhould be. put to him; it would be thought to have in it 
more of wonder than diſdain. | | 

The above paſſage in ſcripture aſſumed by Ilalton as 
a motto to the collection of lives, may, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to moſt of his friends and intimates, 
who were men of ſuch diſtinguiſhed characters for learn- 
ing and piety, and ſo many in number = that it is mat- 
ter of wonder by what means a man in his ſtation, could 
obtain admittance among fo illuſtrious a ſociety ; unleſs 
we will ſuppoſe, as doubtleſs was the caſe, that his inte- 
grity and amiable diſpoſition attracted the notice, and 
conciliated the affections of all with whom he had any 
concern. | 

It is obſervable, that not only theſe, but the reſt of 
IValton's friends, were eminent royali/ts; and that he 
himſelf was in great repute for his attachment to the 
royal cauſe, will appear by the following relation, 
taken from Aſhmele's Hiſtory of the order of the garter, 
page 228; where the author, ſpeaking of the enſigns 
of the order, ſays; © Nor will it be unfitly here re- 
e membered, by what good fortune the preſent ſove- 
« reign's leſſer George, ſet with fair diamonds, was 
cc preſerved, after the defeat given to the Scotch forces 
« at Worceſter, ann. 4 Car. Il. Among the reſt of 
c his attendants then diſperſed, Colonel Blague was 
« one; who taking ſhelter at Shre in Staf-. 
« ford/hire, where one Mr. George Barlow then dwelt, 
« delivered his wife this George to ſecure, Within a 
& week after Mr. Barlow himſelf carried it to Robert 


* In the number of his intimate friends we find Archbiſhop 
Uſter, Archbiſhop Sheldon, Biſhop Morten, Biſhop King, Biſhop 
Barlow, Dr Fuller, Dr. Price, Dr. Woodford, Dr. Featly, Dr. 
Holdſworth, Dr. Hammond, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Edw. By , Mr. 
Cranmer, Mr. Chillingworth, Mich. Drayton, and that celebrated 
ſcholar and critic Mr. 7okn Hales, of Eton, ; 
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« Miliward, Eſq; he being then a priſoner to the par- 
« liament, in the garriſon of Stafford; and by his means 
« was it happily preſerved and reſtored; for not Jon 

« after he delivered it to Mr. I/aac Walton (a man well 
« known, and as well beloved of all good men; and 
« vill be better known to poſterity by his ingenious pen, 
« in the lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. 


. K Richard Hooker, and Mr. George Herbert) to be 


“given to Colonel Blague, then a priſoner in the Tower ; 
& who, conſidering it had already paſt ſo many dangers, 
« was perſuaded it could yet ſecure one hazardous at- 


c tempt of his own; and thereupon leaving the Tower, 


<« without leave-taking, haſted the preſentation of it to 
the preſent ſovereign's hand *.“ 

The religious opinions of good men are of little im- 
portance to others, any farther than they 1 
conduce to virtuous practice; ſince we ſee that, as we 
the different perſuaſions of papiſt and proteſtant, as the 
ſeveral no leſs differing parties into which the reformed 
religion is unhappily fubdivided, have produced men 
equally remarkable for their endowments, ſincere in their 
profeſſions, and exemplary in their lives ; but were it 
neceſſary, after what has been above remarked of him, to 
be particular on this head, with reſpect to our author we 
ſhould fay that he was a very dutiful ſon of the church 
of England : nay further, hat he was a friend to an 
hierarchy, or, as we ſhould now call ſuch a one, a high 
churchman ; for which propenſity of his, if it needs an 
apology, it may be ſaid, that he had lived to fee Hypo- 
criſy and fanaticiſm triumph in the ſubverſion of both 
our eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitution 3 the important 
queſtion of toleration had not been diſcuſſed; the ex- 
tent of regal prerogative, and the bounds of civil and 
religious liberiy, had never been aſcertained ; and he, 
like many other good men, might look on the intereſts 
of the church, and thoſe of religion, as inſeparable. 


See alſo Dr. Plott's Staffordſhire, 311. N 

+ If the intelligent reader doubts the truth of this poſition, let 
him reflect on and compare with each other the characters of 
Hooker, father Paul, and Mr. Richard Baxter. 
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Beſides the works of Walton above-mentioned, there 
are extant of his writing, verſes on the death of Dr. 
Donne, beginning, © Our Donne is dead,” verſes to his 
reverend friend the author of the Synagogue, printed 
together with Herbert's Temple *. Verſes before Alex- 
ander Brome's poems, oftavo, 1646, and before SHirley's 
poems, 9&avo, 1646, and before Cartwright's plays 
and poems, odtavo, 165 1. He wrote alſo the following 
lines under an engraving of Dr. Donne, before his 


poems, publiſhed in 1635. 


This was for youth, flrength, mirth, and wit, that 
time 

Moſt count their golden age +; but was nat thine : 
Thine was thy later years, ſo much refin'd | 
From youths droſs, mirth, and wit; as thy pure mind 
Thought (like the angels) nothing but the praiſe 
Of thy Creator, in thoſe laſt, beſt days. 

IlVitneſs this book, (thy emblem) which begins 

IWith love; but ends with fighs and tears for fins. 


Dr. Henry King, biſhop of Chicheſter, in a letter to 
Walton, dated in November, 1664, and in which is con- 
tained the judgment herein before inferted of Hales of 
Eton on the life of Dr. Donne, ſays, that Walton had in 
the life of Hooker given a more ſhort and ſignificant 
account of the character of his time, and alſo of arch- 
biſhop Mhitgiſt, than he had received from any other 
pen; and that he had alſo done much for Sir Henry Sa- 
vile, his contemporary and familiar friend ; which fact 
does very well connect with what the late Mr. Des Mai- 
2eaux, ſome years ſince related to a gentleman now de- 
ceaſed, 4 from whom myſelf had it, v:z. that there were 
then ſeveral letters of Y/alton extant, in the Aſmolean 


* Vide infra the ſecond copy of commendatory verſes to this 
book, and page 23 of the book itſelf, in notes. 

t Alluding to his age, viz. erghteen, when the piture was 
painted from which the print was taken. 

t Milliam Oldys, Elq; Norr — at arms, author of the life 
of Mr. Cotton, prefixed to the ſecond part in the former editions 


of this work. 
C 2 Muſeum, 
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Muſeum, relating to a life of Sir Henry Savile, which 
Ialton had entertained thoughts of writing. 

I alſo find, that he undertook to collect materials for a 
life of Hales : it ſeems that Mr. Anthony Farringdon, 
miniſter of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ftreet, London, 
had begun to write the life of this memorable perſon, 
but dying before he had completed it, his papers were 
ſent to J/alton, with a requeſt from Mr. Fulman *, who 
had propoſed to himſelf to continue and finiſh it, that 
Walton would furniſh him with ſuch information as was 
to his purpoſe : Mr. Fulman did not live to complete his 
deſign, but a life of Mr. Hales, from other materials, 
was compiled by the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, and pub- 
liſhed by him in 1719, as a ſpecimen of a new biogra- 
phical dictionary. 

A letter of Jaltin to Marriot, his bookſeller, upon 
this occaſion, was fent me by the late Rev. Dr. Birch, 
ſoon after the publication of my firſt edition of the Com- 

lete Angler, containing the above facts ; to which the 

octor added, that after the year 1719, Mr. Fulman's 
papers came to the hands of Mr. Des Haixeaux, who 
intended, in ſome way or other, to avail himſelf of them 
but he never publiſhed a ſecond edition of his life of 
Hales, nor, for aught that I can hear, have they ever 
yet found their way into the world. 

In 1683, when he was ninety years old, Walton pub- 
liſhed Thealma and Clearchus, a paſtoral hiſtory, in 
fmoath and eaſy verſe, written long ſince by John Chalk- 
hill, E/; an acquarintant and friend of Edmund Spenſer : 


* Mr. William Fulman, amanuenſis to Dr. Hen. Hammond. See 
him in Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. 823. Some ſpecious arguments have 
been urged to prove that this perſon was the author of The Mole 
Duty of Man, and I once thought they had finally ſettled that long 
agitated queſtion, to whom is the world obliged for that excellent 
work; but I find a full and ample refutation of them in a book 
entitl:d, Memoirs of ſeveral Ladies of Great Britain, by George Bal- 
lard. 4to. 1752, p 318, and that the weight of evidence is greatly 
in favour of a lady deſervedly celebrated by him, 72. Dorothy, 
the wife of Sir John Pakington, Bart. and daughter of Thomas 
lord Coyentry, lord keeper of the great ſeal, temp. Car, I, 


to 
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to this poem he wrote a preface, containing a very amia- 
ble character of the author. 

He lived but a very little time after the publication of 
this poem, for, as ond ſays, he ended his days on the 
fifteenth day of December, 1683, in the great froſt, at 
Wincheſter, in the houſe of Dr. Milliam Hawkins, a pre- 
bendary of the church there, where he lies buried *. 

In the cathedral of Vincheſter, vix. in a chapel in the 
ſouth aile, called prior Siliteed's chapel, on a large 
black flat marble ſtone is this inſcription to his memory, 
the poetry whereof has very little to recommend it: 


Here reſteth the body of 
Mr. Is AAc WALTON, 
I ho dyed the 15th of December, 
1683. 


Alas ! he's gone before, 

Gone to return no more; 

Our panting breaſts aſpire 
After their aged fire, 

Whoſe twell-ſpent life did laſt 

Full ninety years and paſt ; 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne er be done. 
Crawn'd with eternal bliſs 
Ie wiſh our ſouls with his. 
Votis modeſtis fic flerunt liberi. 


The iſſue of J/Yalton's marriage were a ſon, named 
Jſaac, and a daughter, named, after her mother, Anne. 
This ſon was placed in Chriſt Church college, Oxford +, 
and having taken his degree of bachelor of arts, tra- 
velled, together with his uncle, Mr. afterwards biſhop 
Ken, in the year 1674, being the year of the jubilee, into 
France and Italy, and, as Cotton ſays, viſited Rome and 
Senice. Of this ſon mention is made in the remarkable 
will of Dr. Donne, the younger, printed on a half ſheet, 
in 1662, whereby be bequeathed to the elder Malton all 
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Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 303. , 
+ Vide Part II. page 43. Athen. Oxon, Vol, II. 989, Biogr. 
Blit. Art, KEN, 
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his father's writings, as alſo his common-place book, 
which he ſays may be of uſe to him if he makes him a 
ſcholar : upon the return of the younger Walton, he 
proſecuted his ſtudies; and having finiſhed the fame 
entered into holy orders, and became chaplain to Dr. 
Seth Il ard, biſhop of Sarum, by whoſe favour he at- 
tained to the dignity of a canon reſidentiary of that ca- 
thedral : upon the DES of biſhop ard, and the pro- 
motion of Dr. Gilbert Burnet to the vacant ſec, Mr. 
Halton was taken into the friendſhip and confidence of 
that prelate, and being a man of great temper and diſ- 
cretion, and for his candour and fincerity much reſpected 
by all the clergy of the dioceſe, he became very uſeful 
to him in conducting the attairs of the chapter. 

Old Iſaac Walton having by his will bequeathed a 
farm and land near Stafford, of about the yearly value of 
20 J. to this his fon and his heirs for ever, upon condi- 
tion, that if his ſaid ſon thould not marry before he 
ſhould be of the age of forty-one, or being married, 
ſhould die before the faid age, and leave no ſon that 
ſhould live- to the age of twenty-one, then the ſame 
{hould go to the corporation of Stara, for certain cha- 
ritable purpoſes; this ſon, upon his attainment of that 
age, without having married, ſent to the mayor of SAV 
ford, acquainting him, that the eſtate was improved to 
almoſt double it's former value, and that upon his de- 
ceaſe the corporation would become entitled thereto, 

This worthy perſon died, at the age of {ixty-nine, on 
the 29th day of December, 1719, and lies interred in 
the cathedral church of Saliſbury. 

Anne, the daughter of old {jaac Walton, and ſiſter of 
the above perſon, was married to Dr. William Haw- 
kins, a divine and a prebendary of Wincheſier, men- 
tioned above, for whom Walton, in his will, expreſſes 
great affection, declaring that he loved him as his own 
ſon : he died the 17th day of July, 1691, aged ſiſty- 
eight, leaving iſſue by his ſaid wife a daughter, named 


S I 
Anne, and a ion, named J/illam: the daughter was 


never married, but lived with her uncle, the canon, as 


his houſekeeper, and the manager of his domeſtic con- 
cerns: 
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cerns: ſhe remained ſettled at Saliſbury after his de- 
ceaſe, and till the 27th of November, 1728, when ſhe 
died, and lies buried in the cathedral. 

Milliam, the fon of Dr. Hawkins, and brother of the 
laſt mentioned Anne, was bred to the ſtudy of the law, 
and from the Middle Temple called to the bar; but at- 
tained to no degree of eminence in his profeſſion : he 
wrote and publithed in 8v9. anno 1713, A ſhort account 
of the life of biſhop Ken, with a ſmall ſpecimen in order 
to a publication of his works at Are, and accordingly, 
in the year 1721, they were publithed in four volumes 
8. 1 this account ſome of the above particulars 
reſpecting the family connections of Maltun are taken. 

I am informed, that this gentleman for ſeveral years 
laboured under the affliction of incurable blindneſs, and 
that he died on the 29th day of November, 1748. 

A few months before his death our author made his 
will, which appears by the peculiarity of many expreſ- 
ſions contained in it, as well as by the hand, to 4 of his 
own writing. As there is ſomething characteriſtic in 
this laſt folema act of his life, it has been thought pro- 
per to inſert an authentic copy thereof in this account of 
him, poſtponing it only to the following reflections on 
his life and character. 

Upon a retroſpect to the foregoing particulars, and a 
view of ſome others mentioned in a ſubſequent letter & 
and in his will, it will appear that J/alten poſſeſſed that 
eſſential ingredient in human felicity, mens ana in 
corpore ſano; for in his eighty-third year he profeſſes a 
refolution to begin a pilorimage of more than a*hundred 
miles into a country the moſt difficult and hazardous that 
can be conceived tor an aged man to trayel in, to viſit 
his friend Cotton , and doubtleſs to enjoy his favourite 

diverſion 


* See his letter to Charles Cotton, Eſq; prefixed to the ſecond 
part. 
+ To this journey he ſeems to have been invited by Mr. Cotton, 
in the following beautiful Nanzas, printed with other oß his poems 


in 1689, 820. and addreſſed ta his dear and moſt worthy friend Mr. 
1/aac Walton, | | f 
"es c 4 Whill 
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diverſion of angling in the delightful ſtreams of the 


Dove, and on the ninetieth anniverſary of his birth-day 
| NY he, 


Milt in this cold and blufiring clime, 


Where bleak winds how! and tempeſis roar, 


We paſs away the roughefi time, 
Has been of many years before; 
Wihift from the mofl tempeſtuous nooks 
The chulleft blajls our peace invade, 
And by great rains eur ſmallef{ brooks 
Are almoſt navigable made; 
Whilſt all the ills are fo improvd 


In this eſtate, I ſay, it is 
Some comfort to us to ſuppoſe, 
That in a better clime than this 


Yu, our dear friend, late more repoſe ; 


And ſome delight to me the while, 


though nature now does weep in rain, 
To think that I have ſeen her mile, 
And haply may I do again. 
If the all-ruling Power oye 
We live to fee another May, 


- Well recompenſe an age of theſe 


Foul days in one fine fiſhing day. 

We then ſhall have a day or two, 
Perhaps a week, wherein to try 

Vhat the beft maſter's hand can do 

With the moſt deadly killing flie : 

A day, with not 100 bright a beam, 
A warm, but not a ſcorching ſun, 

A ſouthern gale to curl the flream, 

' And, maſier, half our work is done. 

There whilft behind ſome buſh we wait, 
The ſcaly people to betray, 

Well prove ut juſt, with treach' rous batt, 
To make the preying Trout our prey. 


And think ourſelves, in ſuch an hour, 


Happier than thoſe, though not ſo high, 


Who, lite Leviathans devour, 
Of meaner men the ſmaller fry. 


This, 


We ] 
he, by his will, declares himſelf to be of perfe me- 


* 

2. to his worldly circumſtances, notwithſtanding the 
adverſe accident of his being obliged by the troubles of 
the times to quit London and his occupation, they appear 
to have been commenſurate, as well to the w:/hes as the 
wants of any but a covetous and intemperate man; and 
in his relations and connections ſuch a concurrence of 
circumſtances is viſible, as it would be almoſt preſump- 
tion to pray for. 

For, not to mention the patronage of thoſe many pre- 
lates and dignitaries of the church, men of piety and 
Jearning, with whom he lived in a cloſe intimacy and 
friend{hip, or the many ingenious and worthy perſons 
with whom he correſponded and converſed, or the eſteem 
and reſpect teſtified by printed letters and eulogiums, 
which his writings had procured him; to be matched 
with a woman of an exalted unde rſtanding, and a mild 
and humble temper, to have children of good inclina- 
tions and ſweet and amiable diſpoſitions, and to ſee them 
well ſettled, is not the lot of every man, that preferring 
a ſocial to a ſolitary life, chuſes to become the head of a 
family. 

But bleſſings like theſe are comparatively light, when 
weighed againſt thoſe of a mind ſtored like his with a 
great vari-ty of uſeful knowledge, and a temper that 
could harbour no malevolent thought or in/idious deſign; 
nor ſtoop to the arts of fraud or flatte ry +, but diſpoſed 
him to love and virtuous friendſhip, to the enjoyment of 
innocent delights and recreations, to the contemplation 


This, my le friend, at my poor home 
Shall be our paſtime and our theme ; 
But then ſhould you not deign to came, 
You make all this a flatt' ring dream. 


* Theſe it muſt be owned are words of courſe in a will, but 
had the ſact been otherwiſe, he would have been unable to make 
ſuch a judicious diſpoſition of his worldly eſtate as he has done, 
pr with his own hand to write ſo long an iuftrument as his will. 

f Vide infrg in his will, 
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of che works of nature, and the ways of providence, 
and to the ſtill ſublimer pleaſures of rational piety, 

If, poſſeſſing all tact benefits and advantages, exter- 
nal and internal, together wich a mental conſtitution, ſo 
happily attempered as to have been to him a perpetual 

ountain of chear rfulneſs*, we can entertain a doubt 
that Vallon was one of the happicit of men, we eſti- 
mate them at a rate too low, and ihew ourſelves ignorant 
of the nature of that 1elicity, to which it is poſſible, even 
in this life, for virtuous and good men with the bleſſing 
of God, to arrive. 


Augii the ninth,” one thouſand fix 
nds ed of $4 ghty three. 


1) the Name of God, Amen. I IZAAK 
J WALT ON, the elder, of V inchgſter, being 
this preſent day, in the ninetyeth year of my age, and 
in perfect memory, for w hich” praiſcd be God, but con- 
fidering how f: uduinly I may be deprived if both, do 
therefore make this my laſt will and teſtament as fol- 
loweth: And firſt, I do declare m y belief to be, tha 
there is only one God, who hath made the whole world, 
and me and all mankind, to whom I ſhall give an ac- 
count cf all my actions, which are not to be juitihed, 
but [ hope pardoned, for the merits of my Saviour 
Fejus; and becauſe the profeſſion of Chriſtianity does, 
at this time, ſem to be ſubdivided into Papiſt and Pro- 
teſtante, I take it, at leaſt, to be convenient to declare 
my bclici to be, in all points of faith, as the church. of 
England now profeileth : and this I do the rather, be- 
5.5 of a very long and very true friendſhip with ſome 
of the Roman church. And for my worldly eſtate 
(which 1 have neither got by falſhood or flattery, or the 


* See his preface, wherein he declares that though he can be fe 
rious at ſealonable times, he is a lover cf innocent, harmleſs 


mirth, and that his book is a prdlure of hes own diſpoſition. 
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extreme cruelty of the law of this nation *) I do hereby 
give and bequeath 1t as followeth : Firſt, I give my ſon- 
in-law, Doctor Hawkins, and to his wife, to them I 
give all my title and right of or in a part of a houſe and 
thop in Pater-ne/ter-row, in London, which I hold by 
leale from the lord biſhop of London for about fifty years 
to come. And I do alſo give to them all my right and 
title of or to a houſe in Chancery-lane, London, wherein 
Mrs. Greinwood now dwelleth, in which is now about 
ſixteen years to come: I give theſe two leaſes to them, 
they ſaving my executor from all damage concerning the 
ſame. And 1 give to my ſon [zaeck all my right and 
title to a leaſe of Norington farme, which 1 hold from 
the lord biſhop of Vinten; and 1 do alſo give him all 
my right and title to a farme or land near to Stafford, 
waich I bought of Mr. Valter Nell; I fay, I give it 
to him and his heirs for ever; but upon the condition 
following, namely: if my ſon ſhall not marry before he 
ſhall be of the age of forty and one years, or, being 
married, ſhall dye before the faid age, and leave no fon 
to inherit the ſaid farme or land; or if his ſon or ſons 
ſhall not live to attain the age of twenty and'one years, 
to diſpoſe otherways of it; then I give the ſaid farme or 
land to the towne or corporation of Stafford, in which 
was borne, for the good and benefit of ſome of the 
ſaid towne, as I ſhall direct, and as followeth: but firſt 
note, that it is at this preſent time rented for twenty 
one pounds ten ſhillings a year, and 1s like to hold the 
ſaid rent, if care be taken to keep the barn and houſing 
in repair; and I would have, and do give ten pound of 
the ſaid rent, to bind out ycarly, two boys, the ſons of 
honeſt and poor parents, to be apprentices to ſome 
tradeſmen or handycraft-men, to the intent the faid boys 
may the better afterward get their own living. And I 
do alſo give five pound yearly, out of the ſaid rent, to 
be given to ſome maid-ſervant, that hath attained the 
age of twenty and one years, not leſs, and dwelt long 


* Alluding, perhaps, to that fundamental maxim of our law, 
Summum jus eff ſumma injuria. | : 
in 
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in one ſervice, or to ſome honeſt poor man's daughter, 
that hath attained to that age, to be paid her at or on the 
day of her marriage: and this being done, my will is, 
that what rent ſhall remain of the ſaid farme or land, 
ſhall be diſpoſed of as followeth : firſt I do give twenty 
ſhillings yearly, to be ſpent by the major of Stafford, 
and thoſe that ſhall collect the ſaid rent, and diſpoſe of 
it as I have ard ſhall hereafter direct; and that what 
money or rent ſhall remain undiſpoſed of, ſhall be im- 
ployed to buy coals for ſome poor people, that ſhall moſt 
need them, in the ſaid towne; the ſaid coals to be de- 
livered the firſt weeke in January, or in every firſt 
weeke in February; I fay then, becauſe I take that time 
to be the hardeſt and moit pinching times with poor 
people ; and God reward thoſe that ſhall do this without 
artialitie, and wich honeſty, and a good conſcience. 
And if the ſaid major and others of the ſaid towne of 
Stafford, ſhall prove fo negligent, or diſhoneſt, as not 
to imploy the rent by me given as intended and expreſt 
in this my will, which God forbid, then I give the ſaid 
rents and profits of the ſaid farme or land to the town 
and chicf magiſtrates, or governors of Eeleſhall, to be 
tiſpoſed of by them in ſuch manner as I have ordered 
the diſpoſal of it by the town of Star, the ſaid farme 
or land being near the town of Ecleſtall: and I give 
to my ſon-in-law, Dr. Hewkins, whom I love as my 
own fon, and to my daughter, his wife, and my fon 
aa, to cach of them a ring, with theſe words or 
motto; * Love my memory, I. W. obiit 
00 to the lord biſhop of 
Fintin a ring, with this motto; © A mite for à million, 
« J. W. abiit and to his friends here- 
after named, I give to each of them a ring with this 
motto; © A friend's faretvell, I. V. obiit 5 
and my will is, che ſaid rings be delivered within —_ 
ays after my death: and that the price or value of 
the ſaid rings ſhall. be thirteen ſhillings and four pence 
a piece. I give to Doctor Hawkins, Doctor Donne's 
ſermons, which 1 have heard preacht, and read with 
much 


a = 
uch content. To my ſon [zaat, I give Doctor Sibbs 
his Souls Conf and to my daughter his Bruiſed 
Reed *, deſiring them to read them ſo as to be well ac- 
qu: cad with them. And I alſo give unto her all my 
books at Viucheſter and Droxford, and whatever in 
thoſe two places arc, or I can call mine, except a trunk 


of linnen, which I give to my ſon [zaax; but if he do 


not live to marry, or make ule of it, then I give the 
ſame to my grand-daughter, Anne Hawtins; and I give 
my daughter, Doctor Talis Works, W ach be now as 
arnham. To my fon [zaai I ab all my books, not 
yet given, at Farnham Caſtell, and a deſke of prints 
and pictures; alſo a cabinett near my bed's head, in 
which are ſome little things that he will value, though 
of no great worth. And my will and deſire is, that de 
W ill be kind to his aunt Beacha Mey At 14 his aunt N 
Ken, by allowing the firſt about f lich müllings a year, in 
or for bacon and c! acele, not more, and paying four 
pounds a ycar towards the Wl of her ſon's dyet to 
Mr. Jobn IV hitehead; tor his aunt Ken, I deſire him 
to be kind to her, according to her necellity and his own 
abilitie; and I commend one of her children, to breed 
up as I have faid I intend to do, if he ſhall be able to 
do it, as I know he will; for they be good folke. I 
give to Mr. Yehn Darl;/hire the ſermons of Mr. An- 
thany Farringdm, or of Dr. Sand en, which my ex2- 
cutor thinks fit. To my f- rvart, Thomas Edeill, I 
give five pound in money, an all 1 iy Cloths, linnen 
and woolle n, except one ſuit of cloths, which I give to 
Mr. Holinſped, and forty ſhillings, if the ſaid T homas 
be my ſervant at my death; it not, my cloths only, 
And I give my old friend, Mr. Richard Marriat +, ten 
pounds in money, to be paid him within three months 
after my death; and I deſire my ſon to e kindneſs to 
him if he ſhall neede, and my fon can ſpare it: and I do 
hereby will and declare my fon 7zaa# to be my ſole 


* This book was an inſtrument in the converſion of Mr. Rickard 
Baxter. See Dr. Calamy's Life of him, page 7. 
t Bookleller, and his Publiſher. 
5 executor 
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executor of this my laſt will and teſtament, and Doctor 
Hawkins to ſee that he performs it; which I doubt not 
but he will. I defire my burial may be near the place 
of my death, and free from any oſtentation or charge, 
but privately. This I make to be my laſt will, to which 
I ſhall only add the codicil for rings, this ſixteenth day 
of Auguſt, one thouſand ſix hundred eighty three, Izaak 
Walton, witneſs to this will. | 

The rings I give are as on the other ſide: to my bro- 
ther John Ken, to my ſiſter his wife, to my brother 
Doctor Ken, to my ſiſter Pye, to Mr. Francis Morley, 
to Mr. George Vernon, to his wife, to his three daugh- 
ters, to Mrs. Nelſon, to Mr. Richard Walton, to Mr. 
Palmer, to Mr. Taylor, to Mr. Tho. Garrard, to the 
lord biſhop of Sarum, to Mr. Rede his ſervant, to my 
cozen Dorothy Kenrick, to my couſin Lewin, to Mr, 
Walter Higgs, to Mr. Charles Cotton, to Mr. Richard 
Marryot 22, to my brother Beacham, to my ſiſter his 
wife, to the lady Anne How, to Mrs. King, Doctor 
Phillips's wife, to Mr. Valentine Harecourt, to Mrs. 
Eliza Johnſon, to Mrs. Mary Rogers, to Mrs. Eliza 
Mikvard, to Mrs. Dorothy Mollop, to Mr. Will. Mil- 
ward, of Chriſt-church, Oxford, to Mr. John Darby- 
ſhire, to Mr. Undevill, to Mrs. Rock, to Mr. Peter 
White, to Mr. John Llyde, to my couſin Creinſell's 
widow, Mrs. Dalbin muit not be forgotten 16, /{aak 
Walton, Note, that ſeveral lines are blotted out of this 
will, for they were twice repeated; and that this will is 
now ſigned and ſealed this twenty and fourth day of 
October, one thouſand fix hundred eighty three, in the 
preſence of us: witneſs, Abraham Markland, Fof. T ay- 
lor, Thomas Crawley. 
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To the Right Worſhipful 
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O F 


MADELEY MAN OR, in the County of 
STAFFORD, Eſq; 


My Moſt HoxouREeD FRIEND. 


S I R, 


HAVE made ſo ill uſe of your 
former favours, as by them to 
be encouraged to intreat that they 
may be enlarged to the patronage 
and protection of this book; and 
I have put on a modeſt confidence, 
that I ſhall not be denied, becauſe it 
is a diſcourſe of fiſh and fiſhing, 
which you know ſo well, and both 
love and practiſe fo much. 


You 


Ixiv The Epi/lle Dedicatory. 
You are aſſured, though there be 


ignorant men of another belief, that 
angling. is an art, and you know that 
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art better than others; and that this x 
| truth is demonſtrated by the fruits 
l of that pleaſant labour which you ' 
4 Enjoy, when you purpoſe to give reſt ; 
9 to your mind, and diveſt yourſelf of 
| your more ſerious buſineſs, and, | 
j which is often, dedicate a day or two } 
ll to this recreation, 4 
At which time, if common anglers a 

ſhould attend you, and be eye-wit- MM 7 

neſſes of the ſucceſs, not of your for- 1 

tune but your 1kill, it would doubt- f 

leſs beget in them an emulation to be 6 
like you, and that emulation might MW «£ 

beget an induſtrious diligence to be + 

ſo; but I know it 1s not attainable tl 

by common capacities. And there h 

be now many men of great wiſdom, MW « 


learning and experience, which love 

and practiſe this art, that know 1 1 

ſpeak the truth. 4 
| Sir, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. ilxv 


be Sir, this pleaſant curioſity of fiſh 
a and fiſhing, of which you are ſo great 
a maſter, has been thought worthy 
the pens and practices of divers in 
other nations, that have been reputed 
men of great learning and wiſdom; 
and amongſt thoſe of this nation, I 
remember Sir Henry Wotton (a dear 
lover of this art) has told me, that 
his intentions were to write a diſcourſe 
of the art, and in praiſe of angling ; 
and doubtleſs he had done ſo, if death 
had not prevented him ; the remem- 
brance of which hath often made me 
ſorry; for if he had lived to do it, 
then the unlearned angler had ſeen 
ſome better treatiſe of this art, a 
treatiſe that might have proved wor- 
thy his peruſal, which, though ſome 
have undertaken, I could never yet 
lee in Engliſb. 

But mine may be thought as weak, 
and as unworthy of common view ; 
and I do here freely confeſs, that I 
d | ſhould 
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ſhould rather excuſe myſelf, than 
cenſure others, my own diſcourſe 
being liable to ſo many exceptions ; 
againſt which you, Sir, might make 
this one, that it can contribute no- 
thing to your knowledge. And leſt 
a longer epiſtle may diminiſh your 
pleaſure, I ſhall make this no longer 
than to add this following truth, that 
I am really, 


— 8 — 
— ů —— 


S IR, 


Your moſt affetionate Friend, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


Iz. WA. 


L vii ] 


TO ALL 
R E A D B 1 
OF THIS 


DISCOURSE 


But eſpecially to the 


HONEST ANGLER. 


1 Think fit to tell thee theſe following truths, that I did 
neither undertake, nor write, nor publiſh, and much 
leſs own, this diſcourſe to pleaſe myſelf : and having been 
tog eaſily drawn to do all to pleaſe others, as I propoſed not 
the gaining of credit by this undertaking, 1 { would not 
willingly boſe any part of that to which I had a juſt title 
before I begun it, and do therefore defire and hope, if I 
deſerve not commendations, yet I may obtain pardon. 

And though this diſcourſe may be liable to ſome excep- 
tions, yet I cannot doubt but that moſt 1 eaders may receive 
fo much pleaſure or profit by it, as may make it worthy 
the time of their peruſal, if they be not too grave or to9 
buſy men. And this is all the confidence that I can put 
on, concerning the merit of what is here offered to their 
confederation and cenſure; and if the laſt prove too ſe- 
vere, as I have a liberty, ſo I am reſolved to uſe it, and 
neglef all ſour cenſures. 

And I wiſh the reader alſo to take notice, that in writ- 
iug of it I have made myſelf a recreation of a recreation; 
and that it might prove ſo to him, and not read dull and 
tediouſiy, I have in ſeveral places mixed, not any ſcurrility, 
but ſeme innocent, harmleſs mirth, of which, if thou be a 

d 2 ſevere 


Ixviii TO THE READER. 


ſevere, ſour-complexioned man, then TI here diſallow thee 10 I 
be a competent judge; for divines ſay, there are offences fe 
given, and offences not given but taken. 

And I am the willinger to juſtify the pleaſant part ef #4 
it, becauſe though it is known I can he ſerious at ſeaſonable h 
times, yet the whole diſcaurſe is, or rather was, a picture 4 
of my own diſpoſition, eſpecially in ſuch days and times as a 
1 have laid aſide buſineſs, and gone a fiſhing with honeſt 1 
Nat. and R. Roe; but they are gone, and with them 4 
moſt of my pleaſant hours, even as a ſhadow that paſſeth 1 
away, and returns not. * 

And next let me add this, that he that likes not the t 
book, ſhould like the excellent picture of the Trout, and Wl 71 
ſome of the other fiſh; which I may take a liberty to | + 
commend, becauſe they concern not myſelf *. = : 

Next let me tell the reader, that in that which is the 4 
more uſeful part of this diſcourſe, that is to ſay, the obſer-¶ «+ 
vations of the nature and breeding, and ſeaſons, and catch- | a 
ing of fiſh, I am not jo fumple as not to know, that a cap- i t 
tious reader may find exceptions againſt ſomething ſaid of WY » 
ſome of theſe ; and therefore I muſt intreat him to conſider, i J 
that experience teaches us to know, that ſeveral countries » 


alter the time, and I think almoſt the manner, of fiſhes 
breeding, but doubtleſs their being in ſeaſon ; as may 1 / 
appear by three rivers in Monmouthſhire, namely, Se- 7 
vern, Wye, and Uſk, where Camden Brit. f. 633. - t 
ſerves, that in the river Wye, Salmon are in ſeaſon þ 


* Of theſe cuts, mention is made at large in Walton's life ; the 
plates having long ſince been worn out, thoſe in the preſent edi- 
tion are new engraved ; and if money could have procured engrav- 7 
ings equal to the former, that inducement would not have been : 
ipared. The great enconragement given in this country to the h 
arts of deſigning and engraving, has operated to the — e * 
of printing, and rendered it at this time nearly impoſſible to ons 
liſn here any large work with the illuſtration of plates, ſuch for 5 
example as Dugdale's hiſtory of St. Paul's, and many others. The 4 
fact is, that our artiſts in this way are extravagant and idle: in 7 
France they are otherwiſe. Hollar, Guernter, and Vertue laboured b 
inceſſantly, and were ſatisfied with moderate gains; the perſon } 
who engraved the cuts to this book, worked but little, and was 
not content with an income of a thouſand pounds a year. 


from 


Vas 


TO THE READER, Ixix 


from September to April; and we are certain, that in 


Thames and Trent, and in maſt other rivers, they be in 


ſeaſon the fix hotter months, 


Now for the art of catching fiſh, that is to . how 


to make a man that was none, to be an angler by a boot; 
he that undertakes it, ſhall undertake a harder taſt than 
Mr. Hales, a moſt valiant and excellent fencer, who in 


4 printed book called, A private School of Defence, 


undertook to teach that art or ſcience, and was laughed 
at for his labour. Met but that many uſeful things 
might be learnt by that book, h:1t he was laughed at, be- 
cauſe that art was not to be taught by words, but prac- 
tice : and fo muſt angling. And note alſo, that in this 
diſcourſe I do not undertake ts ſay all that is known, or 
may be ſaid of it, but I undertake to acquaiat the reader 
with many things that are not uſually known to every 
angler; and I ſhall leave gleanings and obſervations 
enough to be made out of the experience of all that love 
and praqtiſe this recreation, to which I ball encourage 
them. For angling may be ſaid to be ſo like the mathe- 
maticks, that it can never be fully learnt; at leaſt not 
9 fully, but that there will ftill be more new experi- 
ments left for the trial of other men that ſucceed us. 

But { think all that love this game may here learn 
ſomething that may be worth their money, if they be not 
poor and needy men; and in caſe they be, I then with 
them to forbear to buy it; for 1 write not to get money, 
but for pleaſure, and this diſcourſe boaſts of no more; for 
I hate to promiſe much, and decerve the reader, 

And however it proves to him, yet I am ſure I have 
found a high content in the ſearch and conference of what 
is here offered to the reader's view and cenſure ? I wiſh 
him as much in the peruſal of it, and fo I might here take 
my leave, but will ſlay a little and tell him, that whereas 
it is ſaid by many, that in fly-fiſhing fer a Trout, the 
angler muſt obſerve his twelve ſeveral fues for the twelve 
months of the year : ¶ ſay, he that follows that rule, ſhall 
be as ſure to catch fiſh, and be as wiſe, as he that makes 
hay by the fair days in an — and no ſurer; for 

theſe 
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Ixx TO THE READER. 


thoſe very flies that uſe to appear about and on the water 
in one month of the year, may the following year come 
aimoſt a month ſooner or later, as the ſame year proves 
colder or hotter ; and yet in the following diſcourſe I have 
fet down the twelve flies that are in reputation with 
many anglers, and they may ſerve to give him 2 ob- 
ervations concerning them. And he may nate, that there 
are in Wales and other countries, peculiar flies, proper 
to the particular place or country; and doubtleſs, unleſs a 


mam makes a fly to counterfeit that very fly in that place, 


he is like to loſe his labour, or much of it : but for the 
generality, three or four flies, neat and rightly made, 
and not too big, ſerve for a Trout in meſt rivers all the 
ſummer. And for winter fly-fiſhing, it is as uſeful as 
an almanack out of date. And of theſe, becauſe as no 
man is born an artiſt, ſo no man is born an angler, 1 
thought fit to give thee this notice. 

Fhen I have told the reader, that in this fifth & im- 
preſſion there are many enlargements, gathered both by my 
own obſervation, and the communication with friends, J 
ſhall ſtay him no longer than to wiſh him a rainy evening 
to read this following diſcourſe; and that, if he be an 


honeſt angler, the eaft wind may never blow when he 


ges a fiſhing. 
I. W. 


*The fifth, as it is the laſt of the editions publiſhed in the au- 


thor's life time, has been carefully followed in the preſent publi- 
cation, See the Author's Life. 
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To my dear BROTHER 


Mr. IZAAK WALTON, 


UPON HIS 


COMPLETE ANGLER. 


L RASMUS in his learned Colloquies 
Has mixt ſome toys, that by varieties 

He might entice all readers: for in him 
Each child may wade, or talleſt giant ſwim. 
And ſuch is this diſcourſe: there's none ſo low, 
Or highly learn'd, to whom hence may not flow 
Pleaſure and information : both which are 
Taught us with ſo much art, that I might ſwear 
Safely, the choiceſt critick cannot tell, 
Whether your matchleſs judgment moſt excell 
In angling or its praiſe : where commendation 
Firſt charms, then makes an art a recreation. 

"T'was ſo to me; who ſaw the chearful ſpring 
Pictur'd in every meadow, heard birds ſing 
Sonnets in every grove, ſaw fiſhes play 
In the cool cryſtal ſtreams, like lambs in May 
And they may play, till anglers read this book; 
But after, 'tis a wiſe fiſh ſcapes a hook. 


Jo. FLoup, Mr. of Arts. 
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READER of the COMPLETE ANGLER, 


FIR T mark the title well; my friend that gave it 
Has made it good; this book deſerves to have it. 
For he that views it with judicious looks, 
Shall find it full of art, baits, lines, and hooks. 
The world the river is, both you and I, 
And all mankind are either fiſh or fry : 
If we pretend to reaſon, firſt or laſt 
His baits will tempt us, and his hooks hold faſt. 
Pleaſure or profit, either proſe or rhime, 
If not at firſt, will doubtleſs take's in time. 
Here fits in ſecret bleſt theology, 
Waited upon by grave philoſophy 
Both natural and moral, hiſtory 
Deck'd and adorn'd with flowers of poetry, 
The matter and expreſſion ſtriving which 
Shall moſt excel in worth, yet not ſeem rich; 
There is no danger in his baits, that hook 
Will prove the ſafeſt, that is ſureſt took. 

Nor are we caught alone, but, which is beſt, 
We ſhall be wholſome, and be toothſome dreſt: 
Dreſt to be fed, not to be fed upon; 

And danger of a ſurfeit here is none. 

The ſolid food of ſerious contemplation 

Is ſauc'd here with ſuch harmleſs recreation, 
That an ingenuous and religious mind 
Cannot inquire for more than it may find 
Ready at once prepared, either t'excite 

Or fatisfy a curious appetite. | 
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 Iexiii ] 
More praiſe is due ; for 'tis both poſitive 
And truth, which once was interrogative, 
And utter'd by the poet then in jeſt, 
Et piſcatorem piſcis amare potęſt. 


Cn. Harvie, Mr. of Arts, * 


To my dear FRIEND 


Mr. 1Z. WAT Ten. 


I N 


PRAISE of ANGLING, 


Which we both love. 


D OWN by this ſmooth ſtream's wand'ring fide, 
Adorn'd and perfum'd with the pride 

Of Flora's wardrobe, where the ſhrill 
Aerial choir expreſs their ſkill, 
Firſt in alternate melody, 
And then in chorus all agree, 
Whilſt the charm'd fiſh, as extaſy'd 
With ſounds, to his own throat deny'd 
Scorns his dull element, and ſprings 
I'th* air, as if his fins were wings. 

"Tis here that pleaſures ſweet and high 
Proftrate to our embraces lie. 
Such as to body, ſoul or fame, 
Create no ſickneſs, fin or ſhame. 


* Suppoſed to be Chriſtopher Harvie, for whom ſee Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I, 267. & vide infra, 107. 
6 Roſes 
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Roſes not fenc'd with pricks grow here, 
No ſting to th' honey-bag is near. 
But, what's perhaps their prejudice, 
They difficulty want and price. 

An obvious rod, a twiſt of hair, 
With hook hid in an inſect, are 
Engines of ſport, would fit the wiſh 


O' th' Epicure and fill his diſh, 


In this clear ſtream let fall a grub, 
And ſtraight take up a Dace or Chub. 
I'th* mud your worm provokes a ig, 
Which being faſt, if it prove big 
The Gotham folly will be found 
Diſcreet, ere ta'en ſhe mult be drown'd. 
The Tench, phyſician of the brook, 
In yon dead hole expects your hook, 
Which having firſt your paſtime been, 
Serves then for meat or medicine. 
Ambuſh'd behind that root doth ſtay 
A Pike, to catch and be a prey. 


The treacherous quill in this flow ſtream 


Betravs the hunger of a Bream. 
And at that nimbler ford, no doubt, 
Your falſe fly cheats a ſpeckled Trout. 


When you theſe creatures wiſely chuſe 


To practiſe on, Which to your ule 
Owe their creation, and when 

Fiſh from your arts do reſcue men; 
To plot, delude, and circumvent, 
Enſnare and ſpoil, is innocent. 

Here dy theſe cryſtal ftreams you may 


Prelerve a conſcience clear as they; 


And when by ſullen thoughts you find 
Your harraſied, not buſied, mind 

In fable melancholy clad, 
Diſtemper'd, ſerious, turning fad ; 


Hence fetch your cure, caſt in your bait, 
All anxious thoughts and cares will ſtraight 


Fly with ſuch ſpeed, they'll ſeem to be 
Poſſeſt with the Fycroprobic, 


{ be ] 
The water's calmneſs in your breaſt, 
And ſmoothneſs on your brow ſhall reſt. 

Away with ſports of charge and noiſe, 
And give me cheap and filent joys: 
Such as Actæon's game purſue, 

Their fate oft makes the tale ſeem true. 
The fick or ſullen hawk to-day 

Flies not; to-morrow, quite away. 
Patience and purſe to cards and dice 
Too oft are made a ſacrifice: 

The daughter's dower, th' inheritance 
O' th' fon, depend on one mad chance. 
The harms and miſchiefs which th' abuſe 
Of wine doth every day produce, 
Make good the doctrine of the Turks, 
That in each grape a devil lurks. 

And by yon fading ſapleſs tree, 

Bout which the ivy twin'd you ſee, 
His fate's foretold, who fondly places 
His bliſs in woman's ſoft embraces. 

All pleaſures, but the angler's, bring 

P th' tail repentance like a ſting. 

Then on theſe banks let me 1:t down, 
Free from the toilſome ſword and gown, 
And pity thoſe that do affect 
To conquer nations and protect. 

My reed affords ſuch true content, 
Delights ſo ſweet and innocent, 

As ſeldom fall unto the lot 

Of ſcepters, though they're juſtly got. 


1649, Tho. WEAVER, Mr. of Arts. 
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My moſt ingenious Fr1znD's Book, 


The ComPpLETE® ANGLER. 


H E that both knew and writ the lives of men, 
Such as were once, but muſt not be again: 
Witneſs his matchleſs Donne and Motton, by 
Whole aid he could their ſpeculations try: 

He that convers'd with angels, ſuch as were 
Ouldfworth* and Featly t, each a ſhining ſtar 
Shewing the way to Bethlem; each a faint ; 
Compar'd to whom our zealots now but paint. 

He that our pious and learn'd Morley} knew, 

And from him ſuck'd wit and devotion too. 

He that from theſe ſuch excellencies fetch'd, 

That He could tell how high and far they reach'd 
What learning this, what graces th* other had; 
And in what ſeveral dreſs each foul, was clad. 


Reader, this He, this fiſherman, comes forth, 
And in theſe fiſher's weeds would ſhroud his worth. 


* Dr. Richard Holdſrworth. See an account of him in the Faſt. 
Oxon, 207 ; and in Ward's Lives of the Greſham Profeſſors, 
+ Dr. Daniel Featly, for whom ſee Athen. Oxon, 603. 

+ Dr, George Morley, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
- Now 
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Now his mute harp is on a willow hung, 
With which when finely touch'd, and fitly ſtrung, 
He could triend's paſſions. for theſe times allay, 
Or chain his fellow anglers from their prey. 
But now the muſick of his pen is ſtill, 
And he fits by a brook watching a quill : 
Where with a fixt eye, and a ready hand, 
He ſtudies firſt to hook, and then to land 
Some Trout, or Pearch, or Pike; and having done, 
Sits on a bank, and tells how this was won, Fit 
And that eſcap'd his hook; which with a wile 
Did eat the bait, and hſherman beguile. 
'Fhus whilſt ſome vex they from their lands are thrown, 
He joys to think the waters are his own, 

And like the Dutch, he gladly can agree 

To live at peace now, and have fiſhing free. 


Abril 3, 1650. Epw. PowEeL, Mr. of Arte 


To 


To my dear BROTHER 


—_— FF: WF ALTOS 


ON HIS 


COMPLETE ANGLER. 


THIS book is ſo like you, and you like it, 
For harmleſs mirth, expreſſion, art and wit, 

That I proteſt ingenuouſly tis true, 

I love this mirth, art, wit, the book and you. 


Ros. FLovp, C. 


Clariſſimo 


= 


Clariſſimo amiciſſimoque Fratri, 


Domino IS AAC O WALTON 


Artis piſcatoriæ peritiſſimo. 


[JVicus eft medicus religuorum fiſcts, & ftts, 
Fas quibus eft medicum tangere, certa ſalus. 
Hic typus et Salvatoris mirandus Jeſu, | 
Litera myſterium quelibet hujus habet. 


Hunc cupio, hunc capias, bone frater arundinis, ixlò:; 
+ Solveret hic pro me debita, teque Deo. 
Piſcis is eft, & piſcator, mihi credito, qualem 
Vel piſcatorem piſcis amare velit. 
XO Z, Piſcis. 
I ned, Jeſus. 
X Xpi5 ds, Chriſtus. 
© Orts, Det. 
T "Yis;, Tilius. 
þ > Ewe Salvator. 


t Matt. xvii. 27. the laſt words of the chapter. 


Henry BavyYLEy, Artium Magiſter. 
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Ad Virum optimum, & Piſcatorem peritiſſimum, 


ISAACUM WAL TONUM. 


Mer artis docte piſcatorie, 
Waltone ſalve, magne dux arundinis, 
Seu tu reductd valle ſolus ambulas, 


Preterfluentes interim obſervans aquas, 


Seu forte puri ſtans in amnis margine, 

Sive in tenaci gramine & ripà ſedens, 

Fallis perita ſquameum pecus manu; 
te beatum ] qui procul negotiis, 


 Porique & urbis pulvere & ftrepitu carens, 


Extraque turbam, ad lent manantes aquas 

Vagos honeſta fraude piſces decipis. 

Dum cetera ergo pœnè gens mortalium 

Aut retia invicem ſibi & technas ſtruunt, 

Donis, ut hamo, aut diuites captant Hs 

Gregi natantim tu interim nectis dologs 

Voracem ineſcas advenam hamo lucium, 

Avidamve percam parvulo alburno capis, 

Aut verme ruffo, muſculd aut truttam levi, 

C-tumve cyprinum, & fere indocilem capi 

Calamoque linaque, ars at hunc ſuperat tua, 
a:camve tincam, gobium aut eſcd trahis, 

Gratum palato gobium, parvum licet, 

Predamut, non æque ſalubrem barbulum, 

Etft ampliorem, & myſtace inſignem gravi. 

Ha ſunt tibi artes, dum annus & tempus ſinunt, 

Et nulla tranſit abſque lined dies. | 

Nec ſola praxis, 2 theoria & tibi 

Meta artis hujus; unde tu ſimul bonus 

Piſcator, idem & ſcriptor; & calami potens 

Utriuſque 
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Utriuſque necdum & ictus, & tamen ſapis. 
Ut hamiotam nempe tironem inſtruas ! 
Stylo eleganti ſcribis en Halieutica — 
Oppianus alter artis & methodum tuæ, & 
Præcepta promis rite piſcatoria, 
Varias & eſcas piſcium, indolem & genus. 
Nec tradere artem ſat putas piſcariam, 
(Virtutis eft & hæc tamen guædam ſchola 
Patientiamque & temperantiam doc et) 
Documenta quin majora das, & regulas 
Sublimioris artis, & perennia 
Manimenta morem, vitæ & exempla optima ; 
Dum tu profundum ſcribis Hookerum, & pium 
Donnum ac diſertum,  ſanttum & Herbertum, ſacrum-: - 
Vatem; hos videmus nam penicillo tuo 
Graphice, & perita, Iſace, depictos manu, 
Poſt fata . hoſce per te Virbus*, 
O que voluptas eff legere in ſeriptis tuis !- 
Sic tu libris nos, liners piſces capis, 
Muſiſque litteriſque dum incumbis, licet | 
Intentus hamo, interque piſcandum ſtudes. , 


* Virbius, ui bis dir, is an epithet applied to Hippolytus,.be- - 
cauſe he was by Diana reſtored to life, after his death. Vide 
Ovidii Met. lib. xv. v. 536 & eg. Hoffmann Lexicon Unzverſale 
art. VIRBIUS, In this place it is meant to expreſs that by Val 
ion's {kill in biography thoſe perſons whoſe lives he has written, are 
ſo accurately repreſented, as that even after their deaths, they are 
again, as it were, brought to life. 


8 ALIUD> 


ALIUD. AD 
ISAACUM WALTONUM, 


Virum & Piſcatorem optimum. 


JF ACE, Mate hac arte piſcatorid 
1 Hac arte Petrus principi cenſum dedit; 
Fic arte princeps nec Petro milts prior, 
Tranguillus ille, toſte Tranquillo*, pater 
Patrie, ſolebat recreare ſe lubens 
Auguſtus, hams inſirudtus ac arundine. 
Tu nunc, Amice, proximum clari es decus 
Poſt Cæſarem ham, gentis ac Halieutice : 
Euge O profeſſor artis haud ingloriæ, 
Doctor cathedræ, perlegens piſcariam J 
Ne tu magiſter, & ego diſcipulus titus, 
Nam candidatum & me ferunt arundinis, 
Soctum hac in arte nobilem nadti ſums, 
Quid amflius, Waltone, nam dici pateſt 2 
Ipje hamiota Dominus en orbis ſuit ! 


Taco. Dur. D. D. + 


* i. e. Suetonius Tranguillus. 

+ The contratlng ol ſurnames is a faulty practice: the above 
might ſtand for Du ba, but ſignifies Duport. This perſon was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridee, and Proſeſlor of Greek in 
that Univerſitv. His father 704n had a hand in the tranſlation of 
king 7ames's Bible. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. Book X. p. 46. Dr. James 
Duport wrote alto the Latin verlcs preceding theſe, and both copies 
are extant in a volume of Latin poems by him, entitled Myc ſubſe» 

«pe, printed at Camoridge, in 880, 1676, 
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A Conference betwixt an ANGLER, à HUNTER, 
and a FALCONER; each commending his Re- 


creation, 


PISCATOR, VENATOR, AUCEPS. * 


Pis8CATOR 


OU are well overtaken, Gentlemen, à good 
morning to you both; i have ſtretched my 
legs up Tottenham hill to overtake you, hoping your 
buſineſs may — towards Ware, whither I 
am going this fine, freſh May morning. 

— Sir, I for my part ſhall almoſt anſwer your 
hopes; for my purpoſe is to drink my morning's 
draught at the OO in Hoaſden, and I think 


not 
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not to reſt till I come thither, where I have ap- 
pointed a friend or two to meet me: but for this 
gentleman that you ſee with me, I know not how 
far he intends his journey; he came fo lately into 
my company, that I have ſcarce had time to aſk him 
the queſtion. 

Auceps. Sir, I ſhall by your favour bear you compan 
as far as Theobalds *, and there leave you; for then l 
turn up to a friend's houſe, who mews a Hawk for me, 
which I now long to ſee. 

Venat. Sir, we are all ſo happy as to have a fine, 
freſh, cool morning, and I hope we ſhall each be the 
happier in the others* company. And, gentlemen, that 
I may not loſe yours, I thall either abate, or amend 
my pace to enjoy it; knowing that, as the /taltans ſay, 
Good company in a journey makes the way to ſeem 
the ſhorter. 

Auceps. It may do ſo, Sir, with the help of good diſ- 
courſe, which methinks we may promiſe from you that 
both look and ſpeak ſo cheariully: and for my part I 
promiſe you, as an invitation to it, that I will be as 
free and open-hearted, as diſcretion will allow me to 
be with ſtrangers, 

Jen. And, Sir, I promiſe the like. 

Piſc. I am right glad to hear your anſwers, and in 
confidence you ſpeak the truth, I thall put on a bold- 
neſs to aſk you, Sir, whether buſineſs or pleaſure 
cauſed you to be ſo early up, and walk ſo faſt; for 
this other gentleman hath declared he is going to ſee 
a hawk, that a friend mews for him. 

Ven. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little buſi- 
neſs and more pleaſure; for I intend this day to do all 
my buſineſs, and then beſtow another day or two in 


* Theobalds, in the county of Hertford ; a houſe built by Lord 
Burleigh, and much improved by his ſon, Robert Earl of Saliſbury; 
who exchanged it with King James the Firſt for Hatfield. Camd. 
Brit. HERTFORDSHIRE. Sce alſo Sir Anthony Weldon's 
Court and Char, of King James, 51. 


hunting 
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hunting the Otter, which a friend that I go to meet, 
tells me, is much pleaſanter than any other chaſe 
whatſoever z howſoever I mean to try it; for to-mor- 
row morning we ſhall meet a pack of Otter-dogs of 
noble Mr. Fadler's, upon Amwell-hill, who will be 
there ſo early, that they intend to prevent the ſun- 
riſing. | 

Pi Sir, my fortune has anſwered my defires, and 
my purpoſe is to beſtow a day or two in helping to de- 
ſtroy ſome of thoſe villainous vermin, for J hate them 
perfectly, becauſe they love fiſh ſo well, or rather, be- 
cauſe they deſtroy ſo much; indeed ſo much, that in 
my judgment all men that keep Otter-dogs ought ta 
have penſions from the King to encourage them to de- 
ſtroy the breed of theſe baſe Otters, they do ſo much 
miſchief. 

Ven, But what ſay you to the Foxes of the Nation, 
would not you as willingly have them deſtroyed? for 
doubtleſs they do as much miſchief as Otters do. 

Piſc. Oh Sir, if they do, it is not ſo much to me 
and my fraternity, as thoſe baſe vermin the Otters 
do. 

Auc. Why, Sir, I pray, of what fraternity are you, 
that you are fo angry with the poor Otters ? 

Piſc. J am, Sir, a brother of the Angle, and there- 
fore an enemy to the Otter: for you are to note, that 
we Anglers all love one another, and therefore do I 
hate the Otter both for my own and for their ſakes 
who are of my brotherhood. 

Ven, And I am a lover of Hounds; I have followed 
many a pack of dogs many a mile, and heard many 
merry huntſmen make ſport and ſcoff at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profeſs myſelf a Falconer, and have 
heard many grave, ſerious men pity them, it is ſuch a 
heavy, contemptible, dull recreation, | 

Piſc. You know, Gentlemen, it is an eaſy thing to 
ſcoff at any art or recreation; a little wit mixt with ill 
nature, confidence, and malice, will do it; but though 


they ofcen venture boldly, pet they are often caught, 
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even in their own trap, according to that of Lucian, 
the father of the family of Scoffers: 


Lucian well feilPd in ſceffing, this hath writ, 
Friend, that's your folly which you think your wit: 
T his you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when yourſelf you jeer. 


If to this you add what Solomon ſays of Scoffers, 
that they are an abomination to mankind, let him that 
thinks fit ſcoff on, and be a Scoffer ſtill; but I ac- 
count them enemies to me, and to all that love virtue 
and Angling. 

And for you that have heard many grave, ſerious 
men pity Anglers; let me tell you, Sir, there be many 
men that are by others taken to be ſerious and grave 
men, which we contemn and pity, Men that are 
taken to be grave, becauſe nature hath made them of a 
ſour complexion, moncy- getting men, men that ſpend 
all their time firſt in getting, and next in anxious care 
to keep it; men that are condemned to be rich, and 
then always buſy or diſcontented: for theſe poor, rich 


men, we Anglers pity them perfectly, and ſtand in no 


need to borrow their thoughts to think ourſelves fo 
happy. No, no, Sir, we enjoy a contentedneſs above 
the reach of ſuch diſpoſitions, and as the learned and 
ingenuous Montaigne ſays like himſelf freely, « When 
« my Cat and I entertain each other with mutual 
« apiſh tricks, as playing with a garter, who knows 
« but that I make my Cat more ſport than ſhe makes 
« me? ſhall I conclude her to be ſimple, that has her 
« time to begin or refuſe to play as freely as I myſelf 
« have? Nay, who knows but that it is a defect of my 
« not underſtanding her language (for doubtleſs Cats 
« talk and reaſon with one another) that we agree no 


©« better: and who knows but that ſhe pities me for 


« being no wiſer, than to play with her, and laughs 


* In Apol, for Rain. de Sebende. 
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« and cenſures my folly for making ſport for her when 
« we two play together? 

Thus freely ſpeaks Montaigne concerning Cats, and 
I hope I may take as po liberty to blame any man, 
and laugh at him too, let him be never fo grave, that 
hath not heard what Anglers can ſay in the juſtification 
of their Art and Recreationz which I may again tell 
you is fo full of pleaſure, that we need not borrow 
their thovghts to think ourſelves happy. 

Ven. Sir, you have almoſt amazed me, for though I 
am no Scoffer, yet I have, I pray let me ſpeak it 
without offence, always looked upon Anglers as more 
1 more ſimple men, than I fear I ſhall find 
ou to be. 

Piſc. Sir, J hope you will not judge my earneſtneſs 
to be impatience: and for my ſimplicity, if by that 
you mean a harmleſſneſs, or that ſimplicity which 


2 y was uſually found in the primitive Chriſtians, wha 
end were, as moſt Anglers are, quiet men, and followers 
care of peace; men that were ſo ſimply wiſe, as not to ſell 
and their Conſciences to buy riches, and with them vexa- 
rich tion and a fear to die; if you mean ſuch ſimple men 


as lived in thoſe times when there were fewer Law- 
yers; when men might have had a Lordſhip fafely 
conveyed to them in a piece of parchment no bigger 
than your hand, though ſeveral ſheets will not do it 
ſafely in this wiſer age; I ſay, Sir, if you take us 
Anglers to be ſuch ſimple men as I have ſpoke of, 
then myſelf and thoſe of my profeſſion will be glad to 
be ſo underſtood : But if by ſimplicity — meant to 
expreſs a general defect in thoſe that profeſs and prac- 
tiſe the excellent Art of Angling, I hope in time to 
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J 
- diſabuſe you, and make the contrary appear fo evi- 
A dently, that if you will but have patience to hear me, 
no I ſhall remove all the anticipations that diſcourſe, or 
foo time, or prejudice have poſſeſſed you with againſt that 
hs laudable and ancient Art; for I know it is worthy the 
knowledge and practice of a wiſe man. 

But, | £190 ay though I be able to do this, I am 

nd not ſp unmannerly as to engroſs all the diſcourſe to 


3 myſelf; 
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myſelf; and therefore, you two having declared your- 
ſelves, the one to be a lover of Hawks, the other of 
| Hounds, I ſhall be moſt glad to hear what you can fay 
in the commendation of that recreation which each of 
you love and practiſe; and having heard what you can 
lay, I ſhall be glad to exerciſe your attention with 
what I can ſay concerning my own recreation and art 
of Angling, and by this means, we ſhall make the wa 
to ſeem the ſhorter: and if you like my motion, 
would have Mr. Falconer to begin, 

Auc. Your motion is conſented to with all my heart, 
and to teſtify it, I will begin as you have deſired me. 

And firſt, for the Element that I uſe to trade in, 
which is the Air, an Element of more worth than 
weight, an Element that doubtleſs exceeds both the 
Earth and Water; for though J ſometimes deal in 
both, yet the Air is moſt properly mine, I and my 
Hawks uſe that, and it yields us moſt recreation; it 
ſtops not the high ſoaring of my noble, generous Falcon; 
in it ſhe aſcends to ſuch an height, as the dull eyes of 
beaſts and fiſh are not able to reach to; their bodies 
are too groſs for ſuch high elevations: in the Air my 
troops of Hawks ſoar up on high, and when they are 
loſt in the ſight of men, then they attend upon and 
converſe with the gods; therefore I think my Eagle 
is fo guitly ſtiled Jove's ſervant in ordinary: and that 

alcon, that I am now going to ſee, deſerves no 

meaner a title, for ſhe uſually in her flight endangers 
herſelf, like the ſon of Daedalus, to have her wings 
ſcorched by the Sun's heat, ſhe flies ſo near it, but her 
mettle makes her careleſs of danger; for then ſhe 
heeds nothing, but makes her nimble Pinions eut the 
fluid air, and ſo makes her highway over the ſteepeſt 
mountains and deepeſt rivers, and in her glorious 
career looks with contempt upon thoſe high — 
and magnificent Palaces which we adore and wonder 
at; from which height I can make her to deſcend by 
a word from my mouth (which ſhe both knows and 
obeys) to accept of meat from my hand, to own me 


for 
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for her Maſter, to go home with me, and be willing 
the next day to afford me the like recreation. : 

And more; this element of air which J profeſs to 
trade in, the worth of it is ſuch, and it is of ſuch 
neceſſity, that no creature whatſoever, not only thoſe 
numerous creatures that feed on the face of the earth, 
but thoſe various creatures that have their dwelling 
within the waters, every creature that hath life in its 
noſtrils ſtands in need of my element. The waters 
cannot preſerve the Fiſh without air, witneſs the not 
breaking of ice in an extreme froſt; the reaſon is, 
for that if the inſpiring and expiring organ of any 
animal be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies, 
Thus neceſſary is air to the exiſtence both of Fiſh 
and Beaſts, nay, even to Man himſelf; that air or 
breath of life with which God at firſt inſpired man- 
kind, he, if he wants it, dies preſently, becomes a 
fad object to all that loved and beheld him, and in an 
inftant turns to putrefaction. 

Nay more, the very birds of the air, thoſe that be 
not Hawks, are both ſo many and ſo uſeful and 
pleaſant to mankind, that I muſt not let them paſs 
without ſome obſervations: they both feed and refreſh 
him; feed him with their choice bodies, and refreſh 
him with their heavenly voices“. I will not under- 
take to mention the ſeveral kinds of Fowl by which 
this is done; and his curious palate pleaſed by. day, 
and which with their very excrements afford him a 
ſoft lodging at night: Theſe I will paſs by, but not 
thoſe little nimble Muſicians of the air, that warble 


* To theſe particulars, which reſpe& both the recreation of 
Hawking and the Birds of the Air here mentioned, the — 
may be added, viz. that the Kings of Pexſia were wont to haw 
after Butterflies with Sparrows and Stares, or Starlings, trained for 
the purpoſe. Burton on Melancholy, 169 from the relations of 
Sir Anthony Shirley. And we are alſo told that Monſieur de 
Luiſnes, afterwards Prime Miniſter of France, in the -nonage of 


Lewis XIII. gained much upon him by making little birds catch 
Butterflies, Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 133+ 
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forth their curious ditties, with which nature hath fur- 
niſhed them to the ſhame of art. | 

As firſt the Lark, when ſhe means to rejoice; to 
chear herſelf and thoſe that hear her, ſhe then quits the 
earth, and ſings as ſhe aſcends higher into the air, and 
having ended her heavenly employment, grows then 
mute and ſad to think ſhe muſt deſcend to the dull earth, 
which ſhe would not touch but for neceſſity. 

How do the Blackbird and Thraſſel with their melo- 
dious voices bid welcome to the chearful Spring, and in 
their fixed Months warble forth ſuch ditties as no art or 
inſtrument can reach to! 

Nay, the ſmaller birds alſo do the like in their particu- 
lar ſezſons, as namely the Leverock, the Tit-lark, the 
little Linnet, and the honeſt Robin, that loves mankind 
both alive and dead. | 

But the Nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes ſuch ſweet loud muſick out of her little inſtru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think mi- 
racles are not ceaſed. He that at midnight, when the 
very labourer ſleeps ſecurely, ſhould hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the ſweet deſcants, the natural riſing 
and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and fay, Lord, what 
muſick haſt thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, 
when thou affordeſt bad men ſuch muſick on Earth! 

And this makes me the leſs to wonder at the many 
Aviaries in [taly, or at the great charge of Varro his 
Aviarie, the ruins of which are yet to be ſeen in Rome, 
and is {till ſo famous there, that it is reckoned for one of 
thoſe notables which men of foreign nations either re- 
cord, or Jay up in their memories when they return from 
travel, | 

This for the birds of pleaſure, of which very much 
more might be ſaid. My next ſhall be of birds of poli- 
tical uſe; I think tis not be doubted that Swallows have 
been taught to carry letters between two armies. But 
tis certain that when the Turks beſieged Malta or 


Rhodes, I now remember not which it was, Pigeons are 


then 
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letters: And Mr. G. 
Sandys *, in his Travels, relates it to be done betwixt 
Aleppo and Babylon. But if that be diſbelieved, it is not 
to be doubted that the Dove was ſent out of the ark by 
Nah, to give him notice of land, when to him all ap- 
peared to be ſea, and the Dove proved a faithful and 
comfortable meſſenger. And for the ſacriſices of the 
law, a pair of Turtle-doves or young Pigeons, were as 
well accepted as coſtly - Bulls and Rams. And when 
God would feed the Prophet Elyah, 1 Kings xvii. 6. 
after a kind of miraculous manner, he did it by Ravens, 
who brought him meat morning and evening. Laſtly, 
the Holy Ghoſt, when he deſcended de upon our 
Saviour, did it by 3 the ſhape of a Dove . 
And, to conclude this part of my diſcourſe, pray remem- 
ber theſe wonders were done by birds of the air, the 
element in which they and I take ſo much pleaſure. 
There is alſo a little contemptible winged Creature, an 
inhabitant of my aëreal element, namely the laborious 
Bee, of whoſe Prudence, Policy, and regular Govern- 
ment of their ewn commonwealth, I might ſay much, as 
alſo of their ſeveral kinds, and how uſcful their honey 
and wax is both for meat and medicines to man- 
kind t; but I will leave them to their ſweet labour, 
without the leaſt diſturbance, believing them to be all 


CHAP. I. 


* Mr. George Sandys, a very pious, learned, and accompliſhed 
gentleman, was the youngeſt ſon of Dr. Edwin Sandys, Archbiſhop 
of York. He publiſhed his Travels to the Holy Land, Egypt, and 
elſewhere, in folio, 1615, and made an excellent Paraphraſe on 
the Pſalms, Canticlez, and Eccigſiaſtes, in verſe; and allo tranſlated 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes. He was one of the beſt verſifiers of that age, 
and died in 1642. | 


t Walton here miſlakes the ſenſe of two paſſages in Scripture, 
viz. Matt. iii. 16. and Luke iii. 22. in which the baptiſm of our 
Lerd is related; the mezning of both is, that the holy Spirit 
deſcended, not in the bodily ſhape of a Dove, but as a Dove uſes to 
deſcend upon any thing, hovering and overſhadowing it. Vide 
Whitby on Luke iii. 22. Dr. Hammond on the paſſage, and Biſhop 
Taylor's Duttor Dubitantium, 2 54. 

See the Feminine Monarchy ; or, Hiſtory of Bees, by Charles 
Butler, to, 1634. | 
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very buſy at this very time amongſt the herbs and flow- 
ers that we ſee nature puts forth this May morning. 
And now to return to my Hawks, from whom I have 
made too long a digreſſion; you are to note, that they 
are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; namely, the 
Jong-winged and the ſhort-winged Hawk: of the firſt 
kind, there be chiefly in uſe amongſt us in this nation, 


The Gerfalcon and Jerkin, 
The Falcon and Taſſel-gentel, 


The Laner and Laneret, = ow 

The Bockerel and Bockeret, + | b 9 

The Saker and Sacaret, | de 

The Merlin and Jack Merlin, =O 

The Hobby and Jack, W 

There is the Stelletto of Spain, WT 

The Blood-red Rook from Turkey, u 

The Waſkite from Virginia: ; W 

| And there is of ſhort-winged Hawks, 5 tt 

} The Eagle and Iron, p 

5 The Goſhawk and Tarcel, 2 

wh The Sparhawk and Muſket, = 

\ | The French Pye of two ſorts: 1 

BY Theſe are reckoned Hawks of note and worth, but © 

1 we have alſo of an inferior rank, | = | 

'Ff The Stanyel, the Ringtail, 5 \ 

\ | 'The Raven, the Buzzard, = 2 

4 q* The forked Kite, the Bald Buzzard, N 0 

1 The Hen- driver, and others that I forbear to name *. ' t 
1 Gentlemen, if I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the 2 

Ws obſervation of the Eires, the Brancher, the Ramiſh FF 

1 Hawk, the Haggard, and the two ſorts of Lentners, = / 

We » and then treat of their ſeveral Ayries, their Mewings, 4 : 

rare order of caſting, and the renovation of their fea- . 

thers; their reclaiming, dicting, and then come to their 1 

rare ſtories of practice; I ſay, if I ſhould enter into , 

theſe, and many other obſervations that I could make, it i 


ta t 


* Sec Turberville, Latham, and Markham, on Falconry. 
would 
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would be much, very much pleaſure to me: but left I 
ſhould break the rules of civility with you, by taking up 
more than the 8 of time allotted to me, I will 
here break off, and entreat you, Mr, Venator, to ſay what 
you are able in the commendation of Hunting, to which 
ou are ſo much affected; and if time will ſerve, I will 
las your favour for a further enlargement of ſome of 
thoſe ſeveral heads of which I have ſpoken, But no 
more at preſent. | 
Venat. Well, Sir, and I wil! now take my turn, and 
will firſt begin with a commendation of the Earth, as 
ou have done moſt excellently of the Air; the Earth 
eing that element upon which I drive my pleaſant, 
wholeſome, hungry trade, The Earth is a ſolid, ſettled 
element; an element moſt univerſally beneficial boch · to 
man and beaſt ; to men who have their ſeveral recreations 
upon it, as horſe-races, hunting, ſweet ſmells, picafant 
walks: the earth feeds man, and all thoſe ſeveral beafts 
that both feed him, and afford him recreation. What 
pleaſure doth man take in kunting the ſtately Stag, the 
generous Buck, the Wild Boar, the cunning Otter, the 
crafty Fox, and the fearful Hare! And if I may deſcend 
to a lower game, what pleaſure is it ſometimes ia gins 
to betray the very vermin of the earth]! as namely, the 
Fichat, the Fulimart *, the Ferret, the Pole-cat, the 
Mouldwarp, and the like creatures that live upon the face 
and within the bowels of the earth. iow doth the earth 
bring forth herbs, flowers and fruits, both for phy and 
the pleaſure of mankind! and above all, to me at leaſt, 


Dr. Skinner in his Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane, Lond, fol, 
1671, voce Fulimart, gives us to underſtand, that this word is 
Vox que nuſquam, mf in libro the Complete Angler idle, cceurrit. 
Upon which it may be obſerved, that Dame Juliana Carnes, in her 
Book of Hunting, ranks the Fulmarde among the beaſts of chace; 
and that both in the Dictionary of Dr. Adam Littleton, and that of 
Phulizps, entitled the World of Words, it occurs; the firſt renders it 
Putorius, mus Ponticus ; the latter a kind of Polecat. In Junius it 
is Fullmer, and ſaid to be idem quod Polecat; but in this interpre- 
tation they ſeem all to be — wg for Walton here mentions the 


Yolecat by name, as docs alſo Dame Juliana Barnes in her book. 
the 
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the fruitful vine, of which when I drink moderately, it 
clears my brain, chears my heart, and ſharpens my wit, 
How could Cleopatra have feaſted Mark Antony with 
eight Wild Boars roaſted whole at one ſupper, and other 
meat ſuitable, if the earth had not been a bountiful 
mother? But to paſs by the mighty Elephant, which the 
earth breeds and nouriſheth, and deſcend to the leaſt of 
creatures, how doth the earth afford us a doctrinal ex- 
ample in the. little Piſmire, who in the ſummer provides 
and lays up her winter proviſion, and teaches man to do 
the like*! The earth feeds and carries thoſe horſes that 
carry us. If I would be prodigal of my time and your 
patience, what might not I ſay in commendations of the 
earth? that puts limits to the proud and raging ſea, and 


by that means preſerves both man and beaſt, that it de- 


ftroys them not, as we ſee it daily doth thoſe that venture 
upon the ſea, and are there ſhipwrecked, drowned, and 
left to feed Haddocks; when we that are ſo wiſe as to 
keep ourſelves on earth, walk, and talk, and live, and eat, 
and drink, and go a hunting : of which recreation I will 
fay a little, and then leave Mr. Piſcator to the commen- 
dation of Angling. 

Hunting is a game for princes and noble perſons; it 
hath been highly prized in all ages; it was one of the 
qualifications that Aenophon beſtowed on his Cyrus, that 
he was a hunter of wild beaſts, Hunting trains up the 
younger nobility to the uſe of manly exerciſes in their 
riper age. What more manly exerciſe than hunting the 
Wild Boar, the Stag, the Buck, the Fox or the Hare ? 
how doth it preſerve health, and increaſe ſtrength and 
activity ! 

And for the dogs that we uſe, who can comment their 
excellency to that height which they deſerve? How 
perfect is the hound at ſmelling, who never leaves or for- 
fakes his firſt ſcent, but follows it through ſo many 
changes and varieties of other ſcents, even over, 


® See 2 very curious and entertaining account of the induftry 


and ſagacity of this little inſect in the Guardian, Ne 156, 
and 
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and in the water, and into the earth! What muſick 
doth a pack of dogs then make to any man, whoſe heart 
and ears are fo happy as to be ſet to the tune of ſuch in- 
ſtruments! How will a right Greyhound fix his eye 
on the beſt Buck in a herd, ſingle him out, and follow 
him, and him only, through a whole herd of raſcal game, 
and {till know and then kill him! For my hounds I 
know the language of them, and they know the language 
and meaning of one another, as perfectly as we know 
the voices of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe daily. 

I mightenlargemyſelfinthe commendationof Hunting, 
and of the noble Hound eſpecially, as alſo of the docible- 
neſs of dogs in general; and I might make many ob- 
ſervations of land-creatures, that for compoſition, order, 
hgure, and conſtitution, approach neareſt to the com- 
plcatneſs and underſtanding of man; eſpecially of thoſe 
creatures which Moſes in the law permitted to the Jews, 
which have cloven hoofs and chew the cud ; which I ſhall 
forbear to name, becauſe I will not be fo uncivil to Mr. 
Piſcator, as not to allow him a time for the commen- 
dation of Angling, which he calls an art; but doubtleſs it 
is an eaſy one: and Mr. Auceps, I doubt we ſhall hear a 
watery diſcourſe of it, but I hope it will not be a long 
one. 

Auc. And J hope fo too, though I fear it will. 

Piſc. Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepoſſeſs you. I 
confels my diſcourſe is like to prove ſuitable to my re- 
creation, calm and quiet; we ſeldom take the name of 
God into our mouths, but it 1s either to praiſe him or 
pray to him; if others uſe it vainly in the midft of their 
recreations, ſo vainly as if they meant to conjure, I muſt 
tell you, it is neither our fault or our cuſtom; we proteſt 
againſt it. But, pray remember I accuſe no-body; for as 
would not make a watery diſcourſe, ſo I would not put 
too much vinegar into it; nor would I raiſe the reputa- 
tion of my own art, by the diminution or ruin of ano- 
ther's x. And ſo much for the prologue to what I mean 
to ſay. * | 

* A handſome reproof of Venator for the ſarcaſm at the end of 
his di ſcourſe, and of Auceps tor adopting it. pul 
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And now for the Water, the element that J trade in, 
The water is the eldeſt daughter of the creation, the ele. 
ment upon which the Spirit of God did firſt move, the 

element which God commanded to bring forth living 
creatures abundantly; and without which, thoſe that in. 
habit the land, even all creatures that have breath in their 
noſtrils, muſt ſuddenly return to putrefaction. Moſes, 
the great lawgiver and chief philoſopher, ſkilled in all the 


learning of the Egyptians, who was called the friend of 


God, and knew the mind of the Almighty, names this 
element the firſt in the creation; this is the element upon 
which the Spirit of God did firſt move, and is the chief 
ingredient in the creation: many philoſophers have made 
it to comprehend all the other elements, and moſt allow it 
the chiefeſt in the mixtion of all living creatures. 

There be that profeſs to believe that all bodies are made 
of water, and may be reduced back again to water only : 
they endeavour to demonſtrate it thus: 

ake a willow, or any like ſpeedy growing plant, 
newly rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh them 
all together exactly when the trees begin to grow, and 
then weigh them all together after the tree is increaſed 
from its firſt rooting, to weigh an hundred pound weight 
more than when it was firſt rooted and weighed; and you 
ſhall find this augment of the tree to be without the dimi- 
nution of one drachm weight of the earth. Hence they 
infer this increaſe of wood to be from water or rain, or 
from dew, and not to be from any other element. And 
they affirm, they can reduce this wood back again to 
water; and they affirm alſo the ſame may be done in any 
animal or vegetable, And this I take to be a fair teſti- 
mony of the excellency of my element of water. 

The water is more productive than the earth. Nay, 
the earth hath no fruitfulneſs without ſhowers or dews ; 
for all the herbs, and flowers, and fruits are produced and 
thrive by the water; and the very minerals are fed by 
ſtreams that run under ground, whoſe natural courſe car- 
ries them to the tops of many high mountains, as we ſee 


hills ; 
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hills; and this is alſo witneſſed by the daily trial and teſti- 


m_y of ſeveral miners. 


ay, the increaſe of thoſe creatures that are bred and 
fed in the water, are not only more and more miraculous, 
but more advantageous to man, not only for the lengthen- 
ing of his life, but for the preventing of ſickneſs; for it 
is obſerved by the moſt learned phyſicians, that the caſt- 
ing off of Lent, and other fiſh-days, which hath not only 
given the lye to ſo many learned, pious, wiſe founders af 
colleges, for which we ſhould be aſhamed, has doubtleſs 
been the chief cauſe of thoſe many putrid, ſhaking, inter- 
mitting agues, unto which this nation of ours is now 
more ſubject than thoſe wiſer countrigs that feed on herbs, 
fallets, and plenty of fiſh; of which it is obſerved in ſtory, 
that the greateſt part of the world now do. And it may 
be fit to remember that Moſes, Lev. xi. . Deut. xiv. g. 
appointed fiſh to be the chief diet for the beſt common» 
wealth that ever yet was. | 
And it is obſervable, not only that there are fiſh, as 
namely the Whale, three times as big as the mighty Ele- 
phant, that is ſo fierce in battle, but that the mightieſt 
feaſts have been of fiſh. 'The Romans, inthe heightoftheir 
glory, have made fiſh the miſtreſs of all their entertain- 
tainments; they have had muſick to uſher in their Stur- 
geons, Lampreys, and Mullets, which they would pur- 
chaſe at rates rather to be wondered at than believed. He 
that ſhall view the writings of MHacrobius * or Varro 
may be confirmed and informed of this, and of the incre- 
dible value of their fiſh and fiſn-ponds. 
But, Gentlemen, I have almoſt loft myſelf, which I 
confeſs I may caſily do in this philoſophical diſcourſe; 1 


Aurelius Macrobius, a learned writer of the fourth century; he 
was chamberlain to the Emperor Theodofrus. Fabricius makes it a 
queſtion whether he was a Chriſtian, or a Pagan. His works are, 
A Commentary on the Sonmium Scipionis of Cicero, in two books; 
and Satrrnalia Contitia, in ſeven» Beſides theſe, he was the Au- 
thor of many, which are loſt. 

+ Marcus Terentius Varro, a moſt learned Roman, contemporary 
with Cicero, and author, as it is ſaid, of near five hundred volumes. 
He is one of the beſt writers on agriculture, 


met 
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met with moſt of it very lately, and, I * happily, in a 

conference with a moſt learned phyſician, Dr. Wharton 75 
a dear friend, that loves both me and my art of angling. 
But however, I will wade no deeper in theſe myſterious 
arguments, but paſs to ſuch obſervations as I can ma- 
nage with more pleaſure, and leſs fear of running into 
error. But I mul? not yet forſake the waters, by whoſe 
help we have ſo many known advantages. 

And firſt, to paſs by the miraculous cures of our known 
baths, how advantageous is the ſea for our daily traffick, 
without which we could not now ſubſiſt! How does it 
not only furniſh us with food and phyſick for the bodies, 

but with ſuch obſervations for the mind as ingenious per- 
ſons would not want ' 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, 
of the monuments, urns, and rarities that yet remain in, 
and near unto old and new Rome, ſo many as it is ſaid will 
take up a year's time to view, and afford to each of them 
but a convenient conſideration! And therefore it is not 
to be wondered at, that ſo learned and devout a father as 
St. Jerome, after his wiſh to have ſeen _ in the fleſh, 
and to have heard St. Paul preach, makes his third wiſh, 
to have ſeen Rome in her glory; and that glory is not yet 
all loſt, for what pleaſure is it to ſee the monuments of 

? Livy, the choiceſt of the hiſtorians; of Tully, the beſt of 
orators; and to fee the bay-trees that now grow out cf 
the very tomb of Virgil! Theſe, to any that love learn- 
ing, muſt be pleaſing. But what pleaſure is it to a devout 
Chriſtian, to ſee there the humble houſe in which St. Pay 
was content to dwell, and to view the many rich ſtatues 
that are there made in honour of his won nay, to ſee 
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the very place in which St. Peter 4 and he lie buried to- 0 

| gether! N 

* Dr. Thomas Wharton, an eminent phyſician and excellent ana- Or 
tomiſt, and Gre/ham profeſſor of phyſick. He lived in Alder/gate- a | 
treet, London, and died 1673. Athen. Oxon. 522. ed 
+ The Proteſtants deny not only that St. Peter lies buried in the lit 
Vatican, as the Romiſh writers aſſert, but that he ever was at Rome. 5 
0 


See the Hiſtoria Apoſtolica of Lud. = 9075 . ſenſe of the Pro- 
teſtants on this point is expreſſed in the following epigram, alluding 
to 
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ether! Theſe are in and near to Rome. And how much 
more doth it pleaſe the pious curioſity of a Chriſtian, to 
ſee that place on which the bleſſed Saviour of the world 
was pleaſed to humble himſelf, and to take our nature 
upon him, and to converſe with men: to ſee mount Sion, 
Eee and the very ſepulchre of our Lord Feſus ! 

ow may it beget and heighten the zeal of a Chriſtian, 
to ſee the devotions that are daily paid to him at that 
place! Gentlemen, left I forget myſelf, L will ſtop here, 
and remember you, that but for my element of water, the 
inhabitants of this poor iſland muſt remain ignorant that 
ſuch things ever were, or that any of them have yet a 
being. | 
Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and loſe myſelf in 
ſuch like arguments; I might tell you that Almighty 
God is ſaid to have ſpoken to a fiſh, but never to a beaſt; 
that he hath made a whale a ſhip, to carry and ſet his 
prophet Fonah ſafe on the appointed ſhore. Of theſe I 
might ſpeak, but I muſt in manners break off, for I ſee 
Theobald houſe. I cry you mercy for being ſo long, 
and thank you for your patience. 

Auceps. Sir, my pardon is eaſily granted you: I ex- 
cept againſt nothing that you have ſaid; nevertheleſs, I 


2 the prenomen of Peter, Simon, and to the ſimony pradtiſed in 
that city: 445, 4 


An Petrus fuerat Rome ſub judice lis eſt, 
Simonem Rome nemo fuiſſe negat. 


Many that Peter ne'er ſaw Rome declare, 
But all muſt own that Simon hath been there, 


Of which that may be obſerved which I have heard faid of libels, 
the more true the more provoking ;” and this the author, Join 
Oren, the famous epigrammatiſt, found to his coſt ; for his uncle, 
a Papiſt, was ſo ſtung by theſe lines, that, in revenge, he diſinherit- 
ed him, and doomed him to extreme poverty the remainder of his 
life. Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. 471. The Romaniſts have alſo taken 
their revenge on the book that contains them, by inſerung it in 


their Index Expurgatorius, Ibid. 
C muſt 
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muſt part with you at this park-wall, for which I am very 
forry; but I aflure you, Mr. Piſcator, I now part with 
you full of good thoughts, not only of yourſelf, but your 
recreation. And fo gentlemen, God keep you both. 

Piſc. Well, now Mr. Venator, you ſhall neither want 
fime nor my attention to hear you enlarge your diſcourſe 
concerning hunting. 

Venat. Not I, Sir, J remember you ſaid that angling, 
itſelf was of great antiquity, and a perfect art, and an 
art not eaſily attained to; and you have fo won upon me 
in your former diſcourſe, that I am very deſirous to hear 
what you can ſay further concerning thoſe particulars. 

Piſc. Sir, I did ſay ſo, and I doubt not but if you and L 
did converſe together but a few hours, to leave you poſ- 
ſeſt with the fame high and happy thoughts that now 
poſſeſs me of it; not only of the antiquity of angling, 
but that it deſerves commendations; and that it is an art, 
and an art worthy the knowledge and practice of a wiſe 
man. 

Venat. Pray, Sir, ſpeak of them what you think fit, 
for we have yet five miles to the Thatch'd-houſe, during 
which walk, 1 dare promiſe you, my patience and dili- 
gent attention ſhall not be wanting. And if you ſhalt 
make that to appear which you have undertaken, firſt, 


that it is an art, and an art worth the learning, I ſhall beg 


that I may attend you a day or two a fiſhing, and that L 
may become your Cocks and be inſtructed in the art it- 
ſelf which you ſo much magnify. 

Piſc. O, Sir, doubt not but that angling is an art; is 
it not an art to deceive a Trout with an artificial Fly? a 
Trout! that is more ſharp-ſighted than any Hawk you 
have named, and more watchful and timorous than your 
high-mettled Merlin is bold *? and yet, I doubt not to 


catch a brace or two to-morrow, for a friend's breakfaſt :. 


doubt not therefore, Sir, but that angling is an art, and an 
art worth your learning: the queſtior is rather, whether 


* This is a miſtake : it was Auceps and not Yenator, that named the 


Hawks; and Auceps had before taken his lcaye of theſe his companions. 
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ou be capable of learning it? for angling is ſomewhat 
like poetry, men are to be born ſo: 1 mean, with incli- 
nations to it, though both may be heightened by diſcourſe 
and practice; but he that hopes to be a good angler, muſt 
not only bring an enquiring, ſearching, obſerving wit, 
but he muſt bring a large meaſure of hope and patience, 
and a love and propeniity to thu art itſelf *; but having 
once got and practiſcd it, then doubt not but angling wi 
prove to be ſo pleaſant, th. it vill prove to be like vir- 
tue, a reward to itſelf. 

[enat. Sir, I am now become fo full of expectation, 
that I long much to have you- proceed, and in the order 
that you propoſe. 

Piſc. Then firſt, for the antiquity of angling, of which 
I ſhall not ſay much, but only this; ſome ſay it is as an- 


* Markbam, in his Cauntry Contentments, has a whole chapter on the 
ſubje& of the Angler's Apparel, and imvard qualities ; ſome of which are, 
„That he be a general ſcholar, and ſeen in all the liberal ſciences ; as 
« a grammarian, to know how to write, or diſccurſe, of his art in true 
« and fitting terms. He ſhould,” ſays he, “ have ſweetneſe of ſpeech, to 
i entice others to delight in an excrciſe ſo much laudable, tie ſhould 
& have ſtrength of argument, to defend and maintain his profeſſion 
« againtt envy and ſlander.” Thou ſeeft, reader, how eaſily the 
author has diſpatched Grammar, RLetoric, and Legic, three of the liberal 
ſciences; and his reaſons are not a whit leſs convincing, with reſpect to 
the other four. 

A man would think now, that with proper baits, good tackle in his 


panne, and ſo much ſcience in his head, our angler would ſtand a 


pretty good chance to catch fiſh; but, alas! thoſe are htt'e to the 
8 purpoſe, without the chriſtian virtues of faith, bope, and charity; and 


unlcis two at leaſt of the cardinal wirtues can be perſuaded to go a fiſh- 


ing, the angler may as well ſtay at home: for hear what Mr. Markbam 


ys as to feirtiiude e © Then muſt he be flrong and valiant; neither 


8 © to be amazed with ſtorms, nor affrighted with thunder: and if he 


* 1s not remperate, but has a gnawing ſtomach, that will not endure 
much faſting, but muſt obſerve hours; it troubleth the mind and 
body, and loſeth that delight which maketh the paſtime only pleaſ= 
ing.“ 

There is no doubt but Vadim had this chapter of Martbham in his 
eye; and as there is a humourous ſolemnity in thus attempting to 
Cign.fy an art, which ſurely borrows as little of its perfection from 
learning as any that is practiſed, it was thought it might divert the 
reader to quote it, 
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cient as Deucalion's flood: others, that Belus, who was 
the firſt inventor of godly and virtuous recreations, was 
the firſt inventor of angling: and ſome others ſay, for 
former times have had their diſquiſitions about the anti- 
quity of it, that Seth, one of the ſons of Adam, taught it 
to his fons, and that by them it was derived to poſterity: 
others fay, that he 2 it engraven on thoſe pillars 
which he erected, and truſted to preſerve the knowledge 
of the mathematicks, muſick, and the reſt of that precious 
knowledge, and thoſe uſeful arts which by God's appoint- 
ment or allowance, and his noble induſtry, were thereby 
preferved from periſhing in Noah's flood &. 

T heie, Sir, have been the opinions of Dowel men, 
that have poſſibly endeavoured to make angling more an- 
cient than is needful, or may well be warranted; but for my 
part, I ſhall content myſelf in telling you, that angling is 
much more ancient than the incarnation of our Saviour; 


for in the Prophet Amos, mention is made of fiſh-hooks; 


and in the book of Job, which was long before the days 
of Amos, for that book is ſaid to be writ by A 
mention is made alfo of fiſn-hooks, which muſt imply 
anglers in thoſe times. 

ut, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove myſelf 
a gentleman by being learned and humble, valiant and in- 
offenſive, virtuous and communicable, than by any fond 
oſtentation of riches, or wanting thoſe virtues myſelf, 
boaſt that theſe were in my e and yet I grant 
that where a noble and ancient deſcent and fuch merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignification of that per- 
ſon: ſo if this antiquity of angling, which for my part 
I have not forced, ſhall, like an ancient family, be either 


„ Thoſe that ſay this are very fafe in their aſſertion, for there is 


no 2 evidence to contradict it. It may however be ob- 


ſerved, that the ſame has been ſaid in favour of many other arts, 
and if I miſtake not, of the Hermetic Science and Free Maſonry ; con- 
cerning the former whereof, Aſimole has the confidence to affirm, 
that by means of it, Adam and the fathers before the Flood, as alſo 
Abraham, Moſes, and Solomon, wrought many wonders, See the 
Prolegomena to his Theatrum Chemicum Brulannic um, in which there 
is more ſuch nonſenſe aud abfurdity, 
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an honour or an ornament to this virtuous art which I 
profeſs to love and practiſe, I ſhall be the gladder that I 
made an accidental mention of the antiquity of it; of 
which I ſhall ſay no more, but proceed to that juſt com- 
mendation which I think it deſerves. 

And for that I ſhall tell you, that in ancient times a 
debate hath riſen, and it remains yet unreſolved, whether 
the happineſs of man in this world doth conſiſt more in 
contemplation or aCtion * ? 

Concerning which ſome have endeavoured to main- 
tain their opinion of the firſt, by ſaying, that the nearer 
we mortals come to God by way of imitation, the more 
happy we are. And they ſay, that God enjoys himſelf 
only by a contemplation of his own infnitenels, eternity, 
power and goodneſs, and the like. And upon this 
ground, many cloiſteral men of great learning and devo- 
tion, prefer contemplation before action. And many of 
the fathers ſeem tu approve this opinion, as may appear 
in their commentaries upon the words of our Saviour to 
Martha, Luke x. 41, 42. | 

And on the contrary, there want not men of equal 
authority and credit, that prefer action to be the more 
excellent, as namely experiments in phyſick, and the ap- 
plication of it, both for the eaſe and prolongation of 
man's life; by which each man is enabled to act and do 
good to others, either to ſerve his country, or do good to 
particular perſons; and they ſay alſo, that action is doc- 
trinal, and teaches both art and virtue, and is a main- 
tainer of human ſociety; and for theſe, and ather like 
reaſons, to be preferred before contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions I ſhall forbear to add 
a third by declaring my own, and reſt myſelf contented 
in telling you, my very worthy friend, that both theſe 
meet together, and do moſt properly belong to the moſt 
honeſt, ingenuous, quiet, and els art of angling. 

* This is a queſtion which many perſons of wit, eſpeciall 
among the alas writers, have diſcuſtd; a hates, in — 
judgment of Lord Clarendon, about as profitable, as whether a long 


Journey is beſt undertaken on a black or a bay horſe. See Lord 
Clarendon's Tracis, pag. 167. 
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And firſt, I ſhall tell you what ſome have obſerved, 
and I have found it to be a real truth, that the very ſit- 
ting by the river's fide is not wy the quieteſt and fitteſt 
place for contemplation, but will invite an angler to it: 
and this ſeems to be maintained by the learned Peter du 
Moulin *, who in his diſcourſe of the fulfilling of pro- 
phecies, obſerves, that when God intended to reveal any 
future events or high notions to his prophets, he then 
carried them either to the deſarts or the ſea-ſhore, that 
having fo ſeparated them from amidſt the preſs of people 
and buſineſs, and the cares of the world, he might ſettle 
their mind in a quiet repoſe, and there make them fit for 
revelation, 

And this ſeems alſo to be intimated by the children of 
Iſrael, Pſal. cxxxvii. who having in a fad condition ba- 
niſhed all mirth and muſick from their penſive hearts, 
and having hung up their then mute harps upon the 
willow-trecs growing by the rivers of Babylon, fat down 
upon thoſe banks bemoaning the ruins of Sion, and con- 
templating their own fad condition. 

And an ingenuous Spaniard + ſays, that © rivers and 
« the inhabitants of the watry clement were made for 
« wiſe men to contemplate, and fools to paſs by without 
« conſideration.” And though I will not rank myſelf 
in the number of the firſt, yet give me leave to free my- 
ſelf from the laſt, by offering to you a ſhort contempla- 
tion, firſt of rivers, and then of fiſh; concerning which 
I doubt not but to give you many obſervations that will 
appear very conſiderable: I am ture they have appeared 
ſo to me, and made many an hour paſs away more plea- 
ſantly, as IJ have fate quietly on a flowery bank by a 
calm river, and contemplated what I ſhall now relate to 
you. 


* Dr. Peter du Moulim, Prebendary of Canterbury, and author 
of ſeveral pieces in the Romiſſ controverſy, 

+ It has been faid that the perlon here meant was John Valdeſſo, 
mentioned in the Life of Walton preceding, and that the paſſage in 
the text occurs in his Conſiderations; but upoa a careful peruſal of 
that book for the purpole, no ſuch ſeatiment has been found. 
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And firſt concerning rivers; there be ſo many won 
ders reported and written of them, and of the ſeveral 
creatures that be bred and live in them, and thoſe by 
authors of ſo good credit, that we need not to deny them 
an hiſtorical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out any 
lighted torch, and kindles any torch that was not light- 

Some waters being drunk cauſe madneſs, fome 
drunkenneſs, and ſome laughter to death. The river 
$:larus in a few hours turns a rod or wand to ſtone: 
and our Camden mentions the like in England, and the 
like in Lochmere in Ireland. There is alſo a river in 
Arabia, of which all the ſheep that drink thereof have 
their wool turned into a vermilion colour. And one 
of no leſs credit than Ari/totle, tells us of a merry river, 
the river Eluſina, that dances at the noiſe of — for 
with muſick it bubbles, dances, and grows ſandy, and fo 
continues till the muſick ceaſes, but then it — re- 
turns to its wonted calmneſs and clearneſs. And Cam- 
den tells us of a well near to K:rby in /Ye/tmoreland, that 
ebbs and flows ſeveral times every day: and he tells us of 
a river in Surrey, it is called Mole, that after it has run 
ſeveral miles, being oppoſed by hills, finds or makes 
itſelf a way under ground, and breaks out again fo far 
off, that the inhabitants thereabout boaſt, as the Spaniards 
do of their river Anus, that they feed divers flocks of 
ſheep upon a bridge. And laſtly, for 1 would not tire 
your patience, one of no leſs authority than Foſephus, 
that learned Few, tells us of a river in Fudea, that runs 
fwiftly all the fix days of the week, and ſtands ſtill and 
relts all their ſabbath, 

But I will lay afide my diſcourſe of rivers, and tell 
you ſome things of the monſters, or fiſh, call them what 
you will, that they breed and feed in them. Pliny the 
philoſopher ſays, in the third chapter of his ninth book, 
that in the Indian ſea, the fiſh called the Balæna or 
Whirl-pool, is fo long and broad, as to take up more in 
length and breadth than two acres of ground, and of 
other fiſh of two hundred cubits long; and that in the 
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river Ganges, there be Eels of thirty feet long. He 
ſays there, that theſe monſters appear in that fea only 
when the tempeſtuous winds oppoſe the torrents of 
waters falling from the rocks into it, and ſo turning 
what lay at the bottom to be ſeen on the water's top. 
And he ſays, that the people of Cadara, an iſland near 
this place, make the timber for their houſes of thoſe fiſn- 
bones. He there tells us, that there are ſometimes a 
thouſand of theſe great Eels found wrapt, or interwoven 
together. He tells us there, that it appears that dolphins 
love muſick, and will come, when called for, by ſome 
men or boys, that know and uſe to feed them, and that 
they can ſwim as ſwift as an arrow can be ſhot out 
of a bow; and much of this is ſpoken concerning the 
dolphin, and other fiſh, as may be found alſo in the 
learned Dr. Caſaubon's* uiſcourſe of credulity and in- 
credulity, printed by him about the year 1670. 

I know, we iſlanders are averſe to the belief of theſe 
wonders; but, there be ſo many ſtrange creatures to be 
now ſeen, many collected by John Tradejcant t, and 

others 


* Meric, ſonof I/aac Caſaubon, born at Geneva in 1 599, but edu- 
cated at Oxford, was, for his great learning, preferred to a Prebend 
in the Cathedral of Canterbury, and the Rectory of [ckham near 
that city. Olzwer Cromwell would have engaged him by a penſion 
of zool. a year, to write the hiſtory of his time, but Caſaubon re- 
fuſed it. Of many books extant of his writing, that mentioned in 
the text is one. He died in 1671, leaving behind him the charac» 
ter of a religious man, loyal to his Prince, exemplary in his life 
and converſation, and very charitable to the poor. — Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. 483, edit. 1721. 

+ There were it ſcems three of the Tradeſcants, grand- father, 
father, and ſon: the ſon is the perſon here meant; the two former 
were Gardeners to Queen Elizabeth, and the latter to King Charles 
the Iſt. They were all great botaniſts, and collectors of natural 
and other curioſities, and dwelt at South Lambeth in Surrey; and 
dying there, were buried in Lambeth Church-yard. Mr, Afhrole 
contracted an acquaintance with the laſt of them, and together with 
his wife boarded at his houſe for a ſummer, during which Afhmot: 
agreed for the purchaſe of Tradeſcant's collection, and the ſame 


- was conveyed to him by a deed of gift from Tradeſcant and his 


wife. Tradeſcant ſoon after died, and A/imole was obliged to file 
| a bill 
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others added by my friend Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; who now 
keeps them carefully and methodically at his houſe near 
to Lambeth near London*, as may get ſome belief of 

| ſome 


a bill in the Court of Chancery for the delivery of the curioſities, 


and ſucceeded in his ſuit, Mrs. Tradeſcant ſhortly after the pro- 


nouncing the decree, was found drowned in her pond, This col- 
ledion, with what additions he afterwards made to it, Mr. A/hmole 


gave to the Univerſity of Oxford, and fo became the Founder of 


the A/kmolean Muſeum. A monument for all the three Tradeſcants, 
very curiouſly ornamented with ſculptures, is to be ſeen in Lame 
beth Church-yard ; and a repreſentation thereof in four plates, and 
alſo ſome particulars of the family, is given in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Volume LXIII. Part I. p. 79, et ſeg. The monu- 
ment, by the contribution of ſome friends to their memory, was 
in the year 1773 repaired, and the following lines, formerly in- 
tended for an epitaph, inſerted thereon : | 


© Know, ſtranger, e'er thou paſs, beneath this None 
Lie John Tradeſcant, grandfire, father, ſon. 
The laſt dy'd in bis fpring ; the other two 
Liv'd till they had travelled art and nature thro'. 
As by their choice coll-chons may appear, 
Of what is rare in land, in ſeas, in air: 
Whilſt they (as Homer's Iliad in a nut) 
A world of wonders iu one cloſet ſhut. 
Theſe famous Antiquarians that had been 
Both Gardeners to the role and lilly Queen, 
Tranſplanted now themſelves, fleep here ; and when 
Angels ſhall with their trumpets waken men, 
And fire ſhall purge the world, theſe hence ſhall riſe 
And change their gardens for a Paradiſe.” 


The Trade/cants were the firſt collectors of natural curioſities in 
this kingdom; A/amole and Sir Hans Sloane were the next: the 
generous ſpirit of theſe perſons ſeems to have been transfuſed into, 
and at preſent to refide in, a private Gentleman of unbounded 
curioſity and liberality, Sir Aton Lever; whole collections for 
beauty, variety, and copiouſneſs, exceed all deſcription, and ſur- 
paſs every thing of the kind in the known world. 

* Aſhmole was at firſt a Solicitor in Chancery; but marrying a 
lady with a large fortune, and being well ſkilled in hiſtory and an- 
tiquities, he was promoted to the office of Windſor Herald, and 
wrote the Hiſtory of the Order of the Gatter, publiſhed in 1672, in 
folio, but addifling himſelf to the then falhionable ſtudies of che- 
miſtry and judicial aſtrology ; and aſſociating himſelf with that 
filly, crack-brained enchuſiaſt John Aubrey, Eſq; of Surrey, and 

that 
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ſome of the other wonders I mentioned. I will tell you 
ſome of the wonders, that you may now ſee, and not till 
then believe, unleſs you think fit. 

You may there ſee the Hog-fiſh, the Dog-fiſh, the 
Dolphin, the Coney-fiſh, the Parrot-fiſh, the Shark, 
the Poiſon-fiſh, Sword-fith, and not only other incredi- 
ble fiſh; but you may there fee the Salamander, ſeveral 
ſorts of Barnacles, of Solan Geeſe, the Bird of Para- 
diſe, ſuch ſorts of Snakes, and ſuch Bird's-neſts, and of 
fo various forms, and ſo wonderfully made, as may be- 
get wonder and amuſement in any bcholder : and ſo many 
hundred of other raritics in that collection, as will make 
the other wonders I ſpake of, the leſs incredible; for, 

ou may note, that the waters are nature's ſtore-houſe, 
in which the locks up her wonders. 

But, Sir, left this diſcourſe may ſeem tedious, I ſhall 
give it a ſweer concluſion out of that holy poet Mr. 
George Herbert, his divine contemplation on God's pro- 
VIdence, | 
Lord, who hath praiſe enough, nav, who hath any? 


3 
* 
2 
, 


None can expreſs thy wirks, but he that Fnows thems 
And none can know thy works, they are jo many, 

And jo compleat, but only he that owes them. 

s all acknowledge both thy petber aud love 

To be exact, tranſcendent and divine; 

ho doft fo ftrangely and fo feeetly move, 

Ii hiſſi all things have their end, yet nene but thine, 
Ii herefore, moſt ſacred Spirit, I here preſent 

For me, and ail my fel/zws, praiſe to thee 

And juſt it is that I fhould pay the rent, 


Becauſe the benefit gccrues to Mee 


that egregious impoſtor, Lily the Aſtrologer, he became a dupe to 
the knavery of the one and the follies of both; and loſt in a great 
meaſure the reputation he had acquired by this, and other of his 
writings. Of his weakneſs and ſuperſlition he has left on record 
this memorable inſtance, # 11th April, 1681, I took, early in the 
* morning, a good dole of elixir, and hung three ſpiders about my 
* neck; and they drove my ague away. Der gratias.” See Me- 
morrs of the Life of that Antiquarian Elias Aſhmole, Eq; drawn 
wp by himſelf by way of diary, publiſied by Charles Burman, Eq; 
3210, 1717, 

And 
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And as concerning fiſh, in that pſalm, Pſal. civ. 
wherein for height of poetry and wonders, the prophet 
David ſęems even to exceed himſelf, how doth he there 
expreſs himſelf in choice metaphors, even to the amaze- 
ment of a contemplative reader, concerning the ſea, the 
rivers, and the fiſh therein contained! And the great 
naturaliſt Pliny ſays, © "That nature's great and won- 
« derful power is more demonſtrated in the ſea than on 
« the land.” And this may appear, by the numerous 
and various creatures inhabiting both in and about that - 
element, as to the readers of G r, Kondeletius +, 
Pliny, Auſenius t, Ariſtotle, and others, may be de- 

monſtratcd. But I will ſweeten this dif- 
du Bartas, in courſe alſo out of a contemplation in divine 


the fifth day. du Bartas & who lays, 


* Conrade Geſner, an eminent phyſician and naturaliſt, was born 
at Zurich in 1516. His ſkill in botany and natural hiſtory was 
ſuch as procured him the appellation of the Pliny of Germany 7 and 
Beza, who knew him, icruples not to afſert, that he concentred in 
himſelf the learning of Pliny and Varro. Nor was he more diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his learning, than eſleemed and beloved for that pro- 
bity and ſweetneſs of manners, which rendered him conſpicuous 
through the courſe of his liſe: notwithſtanding which, he labous- 
ed under the preſſure of poverty, to a degree that compelled him to 
write for ſuſtenance, and that in ſuch haſte, that his works, which 
are very numerous, are not exempt from marks of it. Beſides a 
Bibliotheca five Catalogus Scriptorum Lat. Gr. & Hebr. tam extantium 


quam non extantium. Tig. 154 5—48. he wrote Hiſtorta Anmalium, 


and De Serpentum natura, to both which works Walton frequently 
refers. This excellent perſon died in 1565. 

f Guillaume Rondelet, an eminent phyſician, born at Montpelcer, 
in Languedoc, 150%; he wrote ſeveral books, and a treatiſe De 
Pius marinis; where all that Walton has taken from him is to be 
found, He died very poor, of a ſurfeit occaſioned by eating of 
hzs to exceſs, in 1366. 

Decius Auſonius, à native of Bourdeaux, was a Latin poet, con- 
ſul of Rome, and preceptor to the emperor Gratzan. He died 
about 390. | 

N Guillaume de Saluſie Sieur du Bartas, was a poet of great repu- 
tation in Malton's time. He wrote, in French, a poem called Di- 
vine Weeks and Noris; from whence the paſſage in the text, and 
many others cited in this work, are extracted. This, with his 


other del;g/tful works, was tranſlated into Engliſh by Faſtua Syt- 
veſter, 
| GC 
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God quickened in the ſea and in the rivers, 

So many fiſhes of ſo many features, 

T hat in the waters we may ſee all creatures, 
Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world were in deep waters drawn'd. 
For ſeas as well as ſhies have Sun, Moon, Stars; 
As well as air Swallows, Rooks, and Stares *; 

As well earth Vines, Roſes, Nettles, Melons, 
Hufhrooms, Pinks, Gilliflowers, and many millions 
Of #ther plants, more rare, more ſtrange than theſe, 

As very fiſhes living in the ſens : 
As alſo Rams, Calves, Horſes, Hares and Hogs, 
Wolves, Urchins, Lions, Elephants, and Dogs; 
Yea men and maids, and which I maſt admire, 
The mitred Biſhop, and the cowled Friar +. 
9 examples but a few years ſince, 

e 


re ſbetun the Norway and Polonian prince. 


Theſe ſeom to be wonders, but have had ſo many 
confirmations from men of learning and credit, that you 
need not doubt them; nor are the number, nor the vari- 
ous ſhapes of fiſhes, more ſtrange or more fit for con- 
templation, than their different natures, inclinations, 
and actions; concerning which J {hail beg your patient 
ear a little longer. | 

The Cuttle-fiſn will caſt a long gut out of her 
throat, which, like as an Angler doth his line, ſhe ſend- 
eth forth and pulleth in again at her pleaſure, according 

+ Mont, Eſſays, as the ſees ſome little fiſn come near to 
and thers, aftirm her; and the Cuttle-fiſhf, being then 


this, hid in the gravel, lets the ſmaller fiſh 
nibble 
* Or Starlings, Minſhen. A 


+ This ſtory of the Biſhop-fiſh is told by Rondeletius, and vouched 
by Bellonius; without taking much pains in the tranſlation, it is as 
follows: In the year 1531, a fiſh was taken in Polonia, that re- 
« preſented a biſhop ; he was brought to the king ; but ſeeming 
& to deſire to return to his own element, the king commanded 
© him to be carried back to the ſea, into which he immediately 
« threw himſelf,” Rondeletzus had beſore related a itory of , 

Monk- 
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nibble and bite the end of it, at which time ſhe by little- 
and little draws the ſmaller fiſh ſo near to her, that ſhe 


| Monk-fiſh, which is what du Bartas means by the cowled Frier.“ 


The reader may ſee the portraits of thefe wonderful perſonages in 
Rondeletius, or in the poſthumous works of the reverend and learned 
Mr. John Gregory, in 4to. Lond. 1683, pag. 121, 122, where they 
are thus exhibited: 
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Stau, in his Annals, p. 157, from the Chronicle of Radulphes 


Coggeſhale, gives the following relation of a ſca-monſter taken on 
the coaſt of Suffolk, Temp. Hen. II. 
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« Neare unto Orford in Suſſoll, certaine fiſhers of the ſea tooke 
in their nets a filh, having the ſhape of a man in all points, 
which fiſh was kept by Bartlemew de Glaunuile, cuſtos of the 
caſtle of Orford, in the ſame caſlle, by the ſpace of fix moneths 
and more, for a wonder : he ſpake nota word. All manner of 
meates he did cate, but moſſ greedily raw ſiſh, after he had cruſh- 
ed out the moilture. Oftentimes he was brought to the church, 
where he ſhewed no tokens of adoration.” At length, ſays this 


author, when he was not well looked to, he. itole away to the ſea, 
and never after appeared. Ihe wiſdom of theſe fiſhermen, in 
taking the monſter to church, calls to remembrance many inſtances 
of ſimilar ſagacity recorded of the wife men of Gotham. Finding 
bim ſo indevout, we may ſuppoſe them to have been ready to ex- 
claim, with Caliban in the Tempeſt, 


„ By this good light a very ſhallow monſler l'. 
ny 
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may leap upon her, and then catches and devours her: 
and for this reaſon, ſome have called this fiſh the Sea- 
angler, 

And there is a fiſh called a Hermit, that at a certain 
age gets into a dead fiſn's ſhell, and like a hermit dwells 
there alone, ſtudying the wind and weather, and fo turns 
her ſhell, that ſhe makes it defend her from the injuries 
that they would bring upon her. 

There is alſo a fith, called by /#/:an* in his qth book 
of living creatures, ch. 16. the Adonis, or Darling of the 
Sea; ſo called, becauſe it is a loving and innocent fiſh, a 
fiſh that hurts nothing that hath life, and is at peace with 
All the numerous inhavitants of that vaſt watry element; 
and truly I think moſt Anglers are ſo diſpoſed to moſt 
of mankind. 

And there are alſo luſtful and chaſte fiſhes, of which 
I ſhall give you examples. 

And firſt, what du Bartas ſays of a fiſh called the 
Sargus : which becauſe none can expreſs it better than 
he does, I ſhall give you in his own words, ſuppoſing it 
- ſhall not have the leſs credit for being verſe, for he hath 
gathered this, and other obſervations, out of authors that 
have been great and induſtrious ſearchers into the ſecrets 
of nature. | 

The adult rous Sargus doth not only change 
Wives every day in the deep ſtreams, but ſtrange ] 
As if the honey of ſea-love delight 

Could not ſuffice his ranging appetite, 

Goes courting ſhe-goats on the graſſy ſhore, 
Horning their huſbands that had horns before, 

And the fame author writes concerning the Cantha- 
745, that which you thall allo hear in his owa words. 


But contrary, the con/tant Cantharus 

1s ever conſtant to his faithful jpouſe, 

In nuptial duties ſpending his chaſte life, 

Never loves any but his own dear wire, 

* Claudius Ælianus was born at Pranefe in Italy, inthe reign of 


the Emperor Adrian. He wrote de Animaliun nul, and on mar- 
tial diſcipline, | 
Sir, 
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Sir, but a little longer, and I have done. 

Ven. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for your diſ- 
courſe ſeems to be muſick, and charms me to an atten- 
tion. 

Piſc. Why then, Sir, I will take a liberty to tell, or 
rather to remember you what is faid of Turtle-doves; 
firſt, that they filently plight their troth and marry; and 
that then, the ſurvivor ſcorns, as the Thracian women 
are ſaid to do, to out-live his or her mate, and this is 
taken for a truth; and it the ſurvivor ſhall ever couple 
with another, then not only the living but tne dead, be it 
either the he or the ſhe, is denied the name and honour 
of a true Turtle- dove *. 

And to parallel this land- rarity, and teach mankind 
moral faithfulneſs, and to condemn thoſe that talk of re- 
ligion, and yet come ſhort of the moral faith of fiſh and 
fowl; men that violate the law affirmed by St. Paul, 
Rim. ii. 14, 15. to be writ in their hearts, and which he 
ſays, ſhall at the laſt day condemn and leave them with- 
out excuſe, | pray hearken to what du Bar- 
tas ſings; for the hearing of ſuch conjugal 
faithfulneſs, will be mulick to all chaſte ears, 
and therefore I pray hearken to what du Bartas ſings ob. 
the Mullet, | 


du Bartas, 


fifth day. 


But fer chafte love the Mullet hath no peer; 
For, if the fiſher hath ſurpriz'd her pbeer +, 


Of Swans it is alſo ſaid, that, if either of a pair die, or he 
otherwiſe ſeparated from its mate, the other does not long ſurvive; 
and that it is chiefly for this reaſon that the ſealing of Swans is by 
our law made penal; fo as that, “ he who ſtcateth a Swan in an 
© open and common river, lawfully marked, the fame Swan ſhall 
* be hung in a houfe by the beak, and he who flole it ſhall, in re- 
compence thereof, give to the owner fo much wheat as may co- 
* vcr all the Swan, by putting and turning the wheat upon the 
* head of the Swan, until the head of the Swan be covered with 
* wheat.” Coke's Reports, Part VII. The caſe of Swans. 


7 Or Fellow, So Bed-pheer, Bed-fellow, 
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As mad with wo, to ſhore ſhe follotveth, 
Preſt * to conſort him both in life and death. 


On the contrary, what ſhall I ſay of the Houſe-cock, 
which treads any Hen, and then, contrary to the Swan, 
the Partridge and Pigeon, takes no care to hatch, to feed 
or to cheriſh his own brood, but is ſenſeleſs, though they 

riſh. 

. it is conſiderable, that the Hen, which becauſe 
ſhe alſo takes any Cock expects it not, who is ſure the 
chickens be her own, hath by a moral impreſſion her 
care and affection to her own brood more than doubled, 
even to ſuch a height, that our Saviour, in expreſſing his 
love to Feruſalem, Matt. xxiii. 37. quotes her for an 
example of tender affection ; as his Father had done ob 
for a pattern of patience. 

And to parallel this Cock, there be divers fiſhes that 
caſt their ſpawn on flags or ſtones, and then leave it un- 
covered and expoſed to become a prey, and be devoured 
by vermin, or other fiſhes; but other hſhes, as namely 
the Barbel, take ſuch care for the preſervation of their 
ſeed, that, unlike to the Cock or the Cuckoe, they mutu- 
tually labour, both the ſpawner and the melter, to cover 
their ſpawn with ſand, or watch it, or hide it in ſome 
ſecret place, unfrequented by vermin, or by any fiſh but 
themſelves. 

Sir, theſe examples 2 to you and others, ſeem 
ſtrange; but they are teſtified, ſome by Ariſtotle, ſome 
by Pliny, ſome by Geſner, and by many others of credit, 
and are believed and known by divers, both of wiſdom 
and experience, to be a truth; and indeed are, as I ſaid 
at the beginning, ft for the contemplation of a moſt 
ſerious and a moſt pious man. And doubtleſs this made 
the prophet David ſay, They that occupy themſelves 
« in deep waters, ſee the wonderful works of God:“ 
indeed ſuch wonders and pleaſures too, as the land affords 


not. 


* Preſi from the French pret, Lat. paratus, ready, prepared. So 
Pſalm CIV. old verſion. 
He maketh his ſpirites as heralds to go, 
And lightnings to ſerve we fee alſo pref. 


Vide Gloſſarie to Robert of Glouceſter and to Peter Langteſt. Edit. 
Hearne. | 
And 
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And that they be fit for the contemplation of the moſt 
prudent, and pious, and peaceable men, ſeems to be teſti® 
fed by the practice of ſo many devout and contempla- 
tivemen, as the Patriarchs and Prophets of old, and of the 
Apoſtles of our Saviour in our latter times; of which 
twelve, we are ſure he choſe four that were ſimple fiſher- 
men, whom he inſpired and ſent to publiſh his bleſſed 
will to the Gentiles, and inſpired them alſo with a power 
to ſpeak all languages, and by their powerful eloquence 
to beget faith in the unbelieving Fews : and themſelves 
to ſuffer for that Saviour, whom their fore-fathers and 
they had crucified; and, in their ſufferings, to preach 


. freedom from the incumbrances of the law, and a new 


way to everlaſting life. This was the employment of 


theſe happy fiſhermen, concerning which choice, ſome 


have made theſe obſervations. 
Firſt, That he never reproved theſe for their employ- 
ment or calling, as he did Scribes and the Money- 
changers. And ſecondly, He found that the hearts of 
ſuch men by nature were fitted for contemplation and 
quietneſs; men of mild, and ſweet, and peaceable ſpirits, 
as indeed moſt Anglers are: theſe men our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, who is obſerved to love to plant grace in 
good natures, though indeed nothing be too hard for 
him, yet theſe men he choſe to call from their irreprove- 
able employment of fiſhing, and gave them grace to be 
his diſciples, and to follow him and do wonders; I ſay 
tour of twelve, 
And it is obſervable, that it was our Saviour's will, 
that theſe our four fiſnermen ſhould have a _ of 
nomination in the catalogue of his twelve Apoſtles, 
Matt. x. as namely, firſt St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. 

James, and St. John, and then the reſt in their order. 
And it is yet more obſervable, that when our bleſſed 
Saviour went up into the mount, when he left the reſt 
of his diſciples, and choſe only three to bear him com- 
pany at his transfiguration, that thoſe three wereall fiſh- 
ermen, And it 1s to be believed, that all the other 
Apoſtles, after they betook themſelves to fallow Chri/t, 
| D | betook 
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betook themſelves to be fiſhermen too; for it is certam, 
that the greater number of them were found together 
fiſhing by Jeſus after his reſurrection, as it is recorded 
in the xxiſt chapter of St. John's goſpel. 

And ſince I have your promife to hear me with pa- 
tience, I will take a liberty to look back upon an obſer- 
vation that hath been made by an ingenious and learned 
man, who obſerves, that God hath been pleaſed to allow 
thoſe, whom he himſelf hath appointed to write his holy 
will in holy writ, yet, to expreſs his will in ſuch meta- 
phors as their former affections or practice had inclined 
them to; and he brings Solomon for an example, who be- 
fore his converſion was remarkably carnally amorous; 
and after, by God's appointment, wrote that ſpiritual dia- 
logue or holy amorous love-ſong the Canticles, betwixt 
God and his church; in which he ſays, his beloved had 
eyes like the fiſh-pools of Hefhbor. 

And if this hold in reafon, as I fee none to the con- 
trary, then it may be probably concluded, that Moſes, 
who, I told you before, writ the book of Fob, and the 
prophet Amos, who was a ſhepherd, were both Anglers; 
for you ſhall in all the Old Teſtament find fiſh-hooks, 
J think, but twice mentioned, namely, by meek Moſes the 
friend of God, and by the humble prophet Amos &. 

* Walton was a good ſcripturiſt, and therefore can hardly be fup- 

ſed to have been ignorant of the paſſage in //azah, chap. xix. 8. 
« The fiſhers ſhall mourn, and all they that caſt angle in the 
« brooks ſhall lament, and they that ſpread nets upon the waters 
% ſhall languiſh.” Which words as they do but zmply the uſe of 
fift-hooks, he might think not oy to his 8 ; but in the 
tranſlation of the above prophet by the learned Biſhop Lowth, who 
himſelf affures me that the word hook is truly rendered, the pallage 
ſtands thus: 

« And the frſhers ſhall mourn and lament; 
« All thoſe that caſt e kook in the river; 
« And thoſe that ſpread nets on the face of the waters ſhall lan- 

« guiſh.“ 7. H. 

In the prophet Habakkuk the former editor had obſerved the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which Walton ſeems to have forgotten when he 
wrote the above, unleſs, indeed, the reaſon before aſſigned in- 
duced him to reject it: They take up all of them with the angle, 
«© they catch them in their net, and gather them in their drag, 
«© therefore oy rejoice and are glad.” Habakkah, chap. i. 
v. 15. J. S. H. 


Con- 
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Concerning which laft, namely, the prophet Amos, I 
ſhall make but this obſervation, that he that ſhall read the 
humble, lowly, plain ſtyle of that prophet, and compare it 
with the high, glorious, eloquent ſtyle of the prophet 
Haiab, though they be both equally true, may eaſily be- 
lieve Amos to be, not only a ſhepherd, but a good- 
natured, plain fiſherman. | | 

Which I do the rather believe, by comparing the af- 
fectionate, loving, lowly, humble epiſtles of St. Peter, 
St. James, and 8. John, whom we know were all fiſh- 
ers, with the glorious language and high metaphors of 
St. Paul, who we may believe was not. 

And for the lawfulneſs of fiſhing, it may very well be 
maintained by our Saviour's bidding St. Peter caſt his 
hook into the water and catch a fiſh, for money to pay 
tribute to Cæſar. And let me tell you, that Angling 
is of high eſteem, and of much uſe in other nations. He 
that reads the voyages of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto &, 
ſhall find, that there he declares to have found a king 
and ſeveral prieſts a fiſhing. 

And he that reads Plutarch, ſhall find that Angling 
was not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra, and that they in the midſt of their wonderful 
glory uſed Angling as a principal recreation f. And 

| . - bot 


A traveller, whoſe veracity is much queſhoned, - 

+ I muſt here ſo far differ from my author as to ſay, that if 
Angling was not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and Cleo- 
patra, that illuſtrious proſtitute endeavoured to make it ſo. The 
fact related by Plutarch is the following: 

It would be very tedious and trifling to recount all his follies; 


but his fiſhing muſt not be forgot. He went out one day to 


angle with Cleopatra, and being ſo unfortunate as to catch no- 
„thing in the preſence of his miſtreſs, he was very much vexed, 
and gave ſecret orders to the fiſhermen to dive under water, and 
80 = fiſhes that had been freſh taken upon his hook. After he 
had drawn up two or three, Cleopatra perceived the trick; ſhe 
** pretended, however, to be ſurprized at his good fortune and 
* dexterity, told it to all her friends, and invited them io come 
and ſee him fiſh the next day. Accordingly a very large com- 
N pany went out in the fiſhing veſſels, and as ſoon as Antony had 
let down his line, ſhe commanded one of her ſervants to _ 
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let me tell you, that in the Scripture, Angling is always 
taken in the beſt ſenſe; and that though hunting may 
be ſometimes ſo taken, yet it is but ſeldom to be ſo un- 
derſtood. And let me add this more, he that views the 
ancient eccleſiaſtical canons, ſhall find hunting to be for- 
bidden to church-men, as being a turbulent, toilſome, 
perplexing recreation; and hall find Angling allowed to 
elergymen, as being a harmleſs recreation, a recreation 
that invites them to contemplation and quietneſs. 

L might here enlarge myſelf, by telling you what com- 
mendations our learned Perkins beſtows on Angling; 
and how dear a lover, and great a practiſer of it our 
learned Dr. I bitater * was, as indeed many others of 
| great 


„ fore-hand with Antony's, and, diving into the water, to fix upon 
© his hook a ſalted fiſh, one of thoſe which were brought from 
* the Euxine Sea.” 

The ſtory here told affords matter of ſerious reflection: behold 
here two perſons of the higheſt rank, who had exhauſted all the 
ſources of ſenſual delight; their appetitespalled, and everygratifca- 
tion rendered taſteleſs, ſtooping to partake of the recreations of the 
meaner fort; aad of tyrants, and perſecutors of their fellow-crea- 
tures to become the deceivers of filly fiſh, and of each other, 
Doubtleſs we may ſuppoſe that long before the tragical end which 
they ſeverally made of a prolligate and wicked life, hy were 
grown tired and ſick of the world; and had frequent occaſion to 
exclaim, and that with greater reaſon than their predeceſſor in 
worldly glory, that all the pomp and ſplendor of dominion, all the 
power and authority reſulting from regal grandeur, all ambitious 
enterprizes, all merely human projects, purſuits, and pleaſures, 
without a tranquil and compoſed mind, ſuch as God vouchſaſes 
only to the meek and humble, are vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 

* Willtam Perkins was a learned divine, and a pious and painful 
Preacher: Dr. William Whitaker, an able writer in the Romiſh 
controverſy, and Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. They both flouriſhed at the latter end of the ſixteenth 
century. I remark the extreme caution of our author in this paſ- 
ſage; for he ſays not of Perkins, as he does of Whitaker, that he 
was a pratiuſer of, but only that he beitows (in ſome of his writ- 
ings we mult conclude) great commendations on angling. Per- 
kins had the misfortune to want the uſe of his right hand: as we 
find intimated in this diſtich on him: 


Dextera quantum vis fuerat tibi manca, docend: 
Pollebas mird dærteruate tamen. 
Though 
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great learning have been. But I will content myſelf 
with two memorable men, that lived near to our own 
time, whom I allo take to have been ornaments to the 
art of Angling. 

The firſt is Dr. Nawe!, ſometimes dean of the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul's in London, where his 
monument ſtands yet undefaced *; a man that 1330. 
in the reformation of Queen Elizabeth, not that 
of Henry VIII. was ſo noted for his meek ſpirit, deep 
learning, prudence and piety, that the then parliament 
and convocation both, choſe, enjoined, and truſted him 
to be the man to make a catechiſm for publick uſe, ſuch a 
one as ſhould ſtand as a rule for faith and manners to their 
poſterity. And the good old man, though he wes very 
learned, yet knowing that God leads us not to heaven by 
many nor by hard queſtions, like an honeſt Angler, made 
that good, plain, unperplexed catechiſm which is printed 
with our good old Service-book +. I fay, this good 

man 


Though nature hath thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right well thou writeſt with thy hand that's left. 


And therefore can hardly be ſuppoſed capable of even baiting his 
hook, | 

The fact reſpeRting Whitaker is thus atteſted by Dr. Fuller, in his 
Holy State, book iii. chap. 19. Fiſhing with an angle is to ſome 
© rather a torture than & pleaſure, to ſtand an hour as mute as the 
* fiſh they mean to take, yet herewithal Dr. Whitaker was much 
« dehghted.” 

To theſe examples of divines, lovers of angling, I here add that 
of Dr. Leigh, the preſent Maſter of Baliol College, Oxford, who, 
though turned of ninety, makes it the recreation of his vacant 
hours. 

* Dr. Alexander Nowel, a learned divine and a famous preacher 
in the reign of King Edw. VI. upon whole death he, with many 
other Proteſtants, fled to Germany, where he lived 2 years. 
In 1561 he was made dean of St. Paul's; and in 1601 died. The 
monument mentioned in the text was undoubtedly conſumed with 
the church in the fire of London; but the inſcription thereon is 
preſerved in Stow's Survey, edit. 4633, page 362. See Athen. 
Oxon. 313. An cugraving of the monument itſelf is in Dugdale's 
Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral. | 

+ The queſtion who was the compiler of our church catechiſm, 
muſt, I fear, be reckoned among the defiderata of our eccleſiaſtical 


D3 hiſtory. 
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man was a dear lover, and conſtant practiſer of An. 
gling, as any age can produce; and his cuſtom was to 
ſpend beſides his fixed hours of prayer, thoſe hours 
which by command of the church were enjoined thy 
clergy, and voluntarily dedicated to devotion by many 
primitive Chriſtians: I fay, beſides thoſe hours, this good 
man was obſerved to ſpend a tenth part of his time in 


hiſtory. It is certain that Mel drew up two catechiſms, a greater 
and aleſs; the latter in the title as it ſtands in the Engliz/h tranſlz 
tion, expreſsly directed“ to be learned of all youth, next after the 
„little Catechiſme appoynted in the Booke of Common Prayer.“ 
But beſides that, both were originally written in Latin, and tranſlated 
by other hands; the leſſer, though declared to be an abridgement 
of the greater, was at leaſt twenty times longer than that in the 
common prayer book. And whereas Walton ſays, that in the ir- 
formation of Elizabeth, the then Parliament enjoined Nowel to 
make a catechiſm, Sc. and that he made that which is printed in 
our old ſervice-book, the catechiſm in queſtion is to be found in 
both the liturgies of Edw. VI. the firſt whereof was ſet forth in 
1549, and alſo in his primer, printed in 1552 3 and Nowe! is not 
enumerated among the compilers of the ſervice-book. Further, 
both the catechiſms of Nowel contain the doctrine of the ſacn- 
ments, but that in the old ſervice-book is filent on that head, and 
ſo continued, till, upon an objection of the puritans in the confer. 
ence at Hampton-Court, an explanation of the ſacraments was drawn 


up by Dr. John Overall, and printed in the next impreſſion of the 


Book of. Coinmon Prayer. It may further be remarked, that in 
the conference above-mentioned, the two catechiſms are contr- 
diſtinguiſhed in an expreſſion of Dr. Reynolds, who objected, that 
the catechiſm in the Common Praver Rook was too brief, and that 
by Dean News! 100 long for novices to learn by heart. Vide Fu- 
ler's Ch. Hiſt. book x. page 14. | 
So much of Malton's aſſertion as reſpefts the ſanction given to 
a catechiſm of Aawel's is true, but it was the larger catechiſa, 
drawn up at the requeſt of ſecretary Cecil, and other great perſons, 
that was ſo approved, and that not by parliament, but by a convo- 
cation held anno 1562, temp. Elia. Vide Strype's Life of Arch- 
b:ihop Parker, 202. | 
From all which particulars it muſt be inferred, that Walton's als 
ſertion, with reſpett to the catechiſm in the Service-Book, i. e. the 
Book of Common Prayer, is a mifiake ; and although * in his 
Memorials, Vol. II. page 422, concludes a catechiſm of Nowel's 
mentioned in the ſaid book, page 368, & in /oc. cit. to be the 
church catechiſm joined ordinarily with our Common Prayer, be 
al ſo muſt have — che fact. ö | : 
* | Angling; 
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Angling; and alſo, for I have converſed with thoſe 
which have converſed with him, to beſtow a tenth part 
of his revenue, and uſually all his fiſh, amongſt the poor 
that inhabited near to thoſe rivers in which it was caught: 
faying often, „That charity gave life to religion:“ and 
at his return to his houſe, would praiſe God he had ſpent 
that day free from worldly trouble; both harmleſsly, and 
in a recreation that became a churchman. And this 
ood man was well content, if not defirous, that poſte- 
rity ſhould know he was an Angler, as may appear 
by his picture, now to be ſeen, and carefully kept in 
Brazen-noſe College, to which he was a liberal benefac- 
tor; in which picture he is drawn leaning on a deſk with 
his Bible before him, and on one hand of him his lines, 
hooks, and other tackling lying in a round; and on his 
other hand are his Angle-rods of ſeveral forts*, and by 
them this is written, © That he died 13 Feb. 1601, being 
« aged q5 years, 44 of which he had been dean of St. 
« PauPs church; and that his age had neither impaired 
« his hearing, nor dimmed his eyes, nor weakened his 
« memory, nor made any of the faculties of his mind 
« weak or uſcleſs.” It is faid that Angling and temper- - 
ance were great cauſes of theſe bleſſings, and I wiſh the 
like to all that imitate him, and love the memory of ſo 
good a man. 
My next and laſt example ſhall be that undervaluer of 
money, the late provoſt of Eton College, Sir Henry 


* Fuller, in his Worthies, Lancaſhire, page 115, has thought it 
worth recording of this pious and learned divine, and that in lan- 
guage ſo very quaint as to be but juſt intelligible, that he was ac- 
cuſlomed to fiſh in the Thames, and having one day left his bottle 
of ale in the graſs, on the bank of the river, he found it ſome 
days aſter, no bottle but a gun, ſuck the ſound at the opening thereof. 
And hence, with what degree of ſagacity let the reader determine, 
he ſeems to derive the original of bottled ale in England, Could 
he have ſhewn that the bottle was of leather, it is odds but he had 
attributed to him, the invention of that noble vehicle, and made 


his ſoul in heaven to dwell, 
For firſt deviſing the leathern bottel ; 


As in a fit of maudlin devotion ſings the author of a humourous 
aud well known old ballad. 
D 4 Lotton, 
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Wotton *, a man with whom I have often fiſhed and con- 
verſed; a man whoſe foreign employments in the ſervice 
of this nation, and whoſe experience, learning, wit, and 
chearfulneſs, made his company to be eſteemed one of the 
delights of mankind; this man, whoſe very approbation 
of Angling were ſufficient to convince any modeſt cen- 
ſurer of it, this man was alſo a moſt dear lover, and a fre- 
quent practiſer of the art of Angling ; of which he would 
ſay, „It was an employment for his idle time, which 
« was then not idly ſpent:“ for Angling was, after 
tedious ſtudy, „a reft to his mind, a chearer of his 
te ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer of unquiet 
« thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a procurer of con- 
« tentedneſs:ꝰ and “ that it begat habits of peace and 
ce patience in thoſe that profeſſed and practiſed it.” In- 
deed, my friend, you will find Angling - to be like the 
virtue of humility, which has a calmneſs of ſpirit, and a 
world of other bleflings attending upon it. 

Sir, this was the Uoing of that learned man; and I 
do eaſily believe that peace, and patience, and a calm 
content, did cohabit in the chearful heart of Sir Henry 
Witton; becauſe I know that when he was beyond ſe- 
venty years of age, he made this deſcription of a part of 
the preſent pleaſure that poſſeſſed him, as he fat quietly in 
a ſummer's evening on a bank a fiſhing; it is a deſcrip- 
tion of the ſpring, which, becauſe it glided as ſoft and 
ſweetly from his pen, as that river does at this time, by 
which it was then made, I ihall repeat it unto you, 


Thrs day dame Nature ſeem'd in love : 

The luſty ſap began to move; 

Freſh juice did ſtir th* embracing Vines, 

And birds had drawn their Valentines. 

The jealous Trout, that low did lie, 

Roſe at a well-diſſembled flie; 

There flood my friend, with patient ſfill, 

Attending of his trembling quull. 

Already w:re the eaves poſſe/t 

With the fwift Pilgrim's daubed neſt : 
* Of whom ſee an account in the life of Wa/ton. 
7 The Swallow, 5 
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on- The groves already did reoice, 

ice In Philomel's triumphing voice. 

and The ſhowers were ſhort, the weather mild, 

the The morning freſh, the evening ſmiÞd. 

ion Joan takes her neat-rubb'd pail, and now 

en- She trips to milk the ſand-red Cow; 

re- Where, for ſome ſturdy frot-ball ſibain, 

uld | Joan ftrokes a ſyllabub or twain. 

ich The fields and gardens were beſet 

fter Vith Tulips, Crocus, Violet; 

his And now, though late, the modeſt Roſe, 

liet Did more than half a bluſh diſcloſe. 

on- Thus all looks gay, and full of chear, 

and To welcome the new-livery'd year. 

Theſe were the thoughts that then poſſeſt the undiſ- 
74 turbed mind of Sir Henry Motten. Will you hear the 
9 wiſh of another Angler, and the commendation of his 
11 happy life, which he alſo ſings in verſe; viz. Fo. 
a Davors, Eſq; 

ary Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink 

le- Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place; 

of l here I may ſee my quill or cork down ſink 

in With eager bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace, 

ip- RS Aid on the world and my Creator think; | 

ind Whit ſeme men ftrive ill-gotten goods t embrace: 

by And others ſpend their time in baſe exceſs 


Of wine, or worſe, in war and wantonneſs. 


Let them that lift, theſe paſtimes fill purſue, 

And on ſuch pleaſing fancies feed their fill, 

So I the Fields and Meadnus green may view, 

And daily by freſh Rivers walk at will, 

Among the Daiſies, and the Violets blue, 

Red Hyacinth, and yellow Daffodil, r 
Purple Narciſſus like the morning rays, | 
Pale Gander-grafs, and azure Culver-keyes, | | 

| 


I count it higher pleaſure to behold 
"The flately compaſs of the lofty ſhy, 
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And in the midſt thereof, like burning gold, 
The flaming chariot of the world's great eye, 
The wat ry clouds, that in the air uproll'd, 
With ſundry kinds of painted colours fly; 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 
Still bluſhing, riſe from old Tithonus' bed, 


The hills and mountains raiſed from the plains, / 
The plains extended level with the ground, 
The grounds divided into ſundry veins, 
The veins inclos'd with rivers running round; 
Theſe rivers making way through nature's chains 
With headlong courſe into the ſea profound, 
The raging ſea, beneath the vallies lau 


ll here lakes and rills and rivulets do finw, 


The lifty woods, the foreſts wide and long, | 
Adorn'd with leaves, and branches fre and green, 
In whoſe cool bowers the birds with many a Jones 
Do welcome with their quire the ſummer's Ducen - 
The meadows fair where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixt, with verdent graſs between. 

T he ſilver-ſcaled fiſh that ſoftly ſwim 

IWithin the feveet brok's cryſtel, watry ſtream. 
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All theſe, and many mor f his creation, 
That made the heayens, the Angler oft doth ſee; 
Taking therein no little delectatian, 
To think haw ſtrange, how wonderful they be; 
Framing thereef an intvard contemplation, 
To ſet his heart from other fancies frees 
And whilft he locks on 72 with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the flarry ſoy. 


Sir, I am glad my memory has not loſt theſe lat 
verſes, becauſe they are ſomewhat more pleaſant and 
more ſuitable to /fay-day, than my harſh diſcourſe; 
and I am glad your patience hath held out ſo long, as 
to hear them and me; for both together, have brought 
us within the ſight of the Thatch'd-houfe : and I muſt 
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be your Debtor, if you think it worth your attention, 
for the reſt of my promiſed diſcourſe, till ſome other 
opportunity, and a like time of leiſure. 

Ven. Sir, you have Angled me on with much plea- 
ſure to the T hatch'd houſe; and I now find your words 
true, © That good company makes the way ſeem 
“ ſhort;”” for truſt me, Sir, { thought we had wanted 
three miles of this houſe till you ſhewed it to me: but 
now we are at it, we'll turn into it, and refreſh ourſelves 
with a cup of drink and a little reſt, 

Piſc. Moſt gladly, Sir, and we'll drink a civil cup to 
all the Otter-hunters that are to meet you to-morrow. 

Ven. That we will, Sir, and to all the lovers of 
Angling too, of which number I am now willing to be 
one myſelf; for by the help of your good diſcourſe and 
company, I have put on new thoughts both of the art 
of Angling, and of all that profeſs it: and if you will 
but meet me to-morrow at the time and place appointed, 
and beſtow one day with me and my friends in hunting 
the Otter, I will dedicate the next two days to wait upon 
you, and we two will for that time do nothing but angle, 
and talk of fiſh and fiſhing. 

Piſc. It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, God 
willing, to be at Amwell-hill to-morrow morning before 
ſun-riſing. N 


CHAP. Ik 
Ol/ervations of the OTTER and Cuus. 


VENA TORX. 


Y friend Piſcator, you have kept time with my 

| thoughts, for the ſun is juſt riſing, and I my- 
ſelf juſt now come to this place, and the dogs have juſt 
now put down an Otter. Look down at the bottom of 


the hill there in that meadow, chqquered with Water- 


lies 
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lilies and Lady-ſmocks; there you may ſee what work 
they make: look, look, you may ſee all buſy, men and 
dogs, dogs and men, all buſy. 

Piſc. Sir, I am right glad to meet you, and glad to 
have ſo fair an entrance into this day's ſport, and glad to 
ſee ſo many dogs, and more men all in purſuit of the 
Otter; let us compliment ao longer, but join unto them; 
come honeſt Venator, let us be gone, let us make haſte; 
I long to be doing: no reaſonable hedge or ditch ſhall 


hold me. 
Ven. Gentleman Huntſman, where found you this 


Otter? 

Hunt. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from this 
place a fiſhing : ſhe has this morning eaten the greateſt 
part of this Trout; ſhe has only left thus much of it as 
you ſec, and was fiſhing for more; when we came we 
found her juſt at it: but we were here very early, we 
were here an hour before ſun-riſe, and have given her no 
reſt ſince we came; ſure the will hardly eſcape all theſe 
dogs and men. I am to have the ſkin if we kill her. 

Ven. Why, Sir, what is the ſkin worth? 

Hunt. It is worth ten ſhillings to make gloves; the 
gloves of an Otter, are the beſt fortification for your 
hands that can be thought on againſt wet weather? 

Pi. J pray, honeſt Huntſman, let me aſk you a plea- 
fant queſtion, Do you hunt a beaſt or a fiſh ? 

Hunt. Sir, it is not in my power to reſolve you; T1 
leave it to be reſolved by the college of Carthuſiaus, who 
have made vows never to eat fleſh. But I have heard, 
the queſtion hath been debated among many great 
Clerks, and they ſcem to difter about it; yet moſt agree 
that her tail is fiſh: and if her body be fiſh too, then I 
may ſay, that a fiſn will walk upon land, for an Otter 
does ſo ſometimes five or fix, or ten miles in a night to 
catch for her young ones, or to glut herſelf with fiſh, and 
I can tell you that Pigeons, will fly forty miles for a 
breakfaſt; but Sir, I am ſure the Otter devours much 
fiſh, and kills and ſpoils much more than he eats: and I 


can tell you, that this dog-fiſher, for ſo the Latins call 
him, 
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him, can ſmell a fiſh in the water an hundred yards from 
him: Geſner fays much farther, and that his ſtones are 
good againit the falling ſickneſs : and that there is an 
herb Benione, which being hung in a linen cloth near a 
fiſh- pond, or any haunt that he uſes, makes him to avoid 
the place; which proves he ſmells both by water and land; 
and I can tell you there is brave hunting this water-d 

in Cornwall, where there have been ſo many, that our 
learned Camden ſays, there is a river called Otterſey, 
which was ſo named, by reaſon of the abundance of Ot- 
ters that bred and fed in it. 

And thus much for my knowledge of the Otter, which 
you may now ſee above water at vent, and the dogs cloſe 
with him; I now ſee he will not laſt long, follow there- 
fore, my maſters, follow, for Sweetlips was like to have 
him at this laſt vent. | 

Len. Oh me, all the horſe are got over the river, 
what ſhall we do now? ſhall we follow them over the 
water ? 

Hunt. No, Sir, no, be not fo eager, ſtay a little and 
follow me, for both they and the dogs will be ſuddenly 
on this ſide again, I warrant you, and the Otter too, 
it may be: now have at him with A:/{buck, for he vents 
again, 

n Ven. Marry fo he does, for look he vents in that cor- 
ner. Now, now Ringwood has him; now he is gone 
again, and has bit the poor dog. Now Sweet/ips has her 3 
hold her Sweet/ips / now all the dogs have her, fome 
above and ſome under water; but now, now ſhe is tired, 
and paſt loſing: come bring her to me, Sweet/ips. Look, 
It is a Bitch-otter, aud ſhe has lately whelped, let's go 
to the place where ſhe was was put dow: and not fir 
from it you will find all her young ones, I dare warrant 
you, and kill them all too. . 

Hunt, Come, gentlemen, come all, let's go to the 
place where we put down the Otter. Look you, here- 
about it was that ſhe kennelled; look you, here it was 
indeed, for here is her young ones, no leſs than five; 
come let us kill them all. 

Pije, 
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Piſc. No, I pray, Sir, fave me one, and T'll try if ] 
can make her tame, as I know an ingenious gentleman 
in Letcefterſhire, Mr. Nich. Seagrave, has done; who 
hath not only made her tame, but to catch fiſh, and do 
many other things of much pleaſure. 

Hunt. Take one with all my heart, but let us kill 
the reſt. And now let's go to an honeſt ale-houſe, 
where we may have a cup of good barley-wine, and 
ſing Old Roſe, and all of us rejoice together, 

enat. Come, my friend Piſcator, let me invite you 
along with us; ,I'll bear your charges this night, and 
you ſhall bear mine to-morrow ; for my intention is to 
accompany you a day or two in fiſhing. 

Piſc. Sir, your requeſt is granted, and I ſhall be right 
glad, both to exchange ſuch a courteſy, and alſo to enjoy 
your company. 

Venat. Well, now let's go to your ſport of angling. 

Piſc. Let's be going with all my heart. God keep 


you all, gentlemen, and fend you meet this day with 


another Bitch-otter, and kill her merrily, and all her 
young ones too. 

Venat. Now, Piſcator, where will you begin to fiſh? 

Piſc. We are not yet come to a likely place, I muſt 
walk a mile further yet before I begin. 

Venat. Well then, I pray, as we walk tell me freely, 


how do you like your lodging, and mine hoſt, and the 


company ? is not mine hoſt a witty man ? 

Piſc. Sir, I will tell you preſently what I think of 
your hoſt ; but firſt I will teil you, I am glad theſe Otters 
were killed, and I am ſorry there are no more Otter- 
killers : for I know that the want of Otter-killers, and 
the not keeping the fence-months for the preſervation 
of fiſh, will in time prove the deſtruction of all rivers; 
and thoſe very few that are left, that make conſcience of 
the laws of the nation, and of keeping days of abſti- 
nence, will be forced to eat fleth, or ſuffer more incon- 
yeniencies than are yet foreſeen. 

Venat. Why, Sir, what be thoſe that you call the 
fence months? 


Piſe, 
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Piſe. Sir, they be principally three, namely, March, 
April and May; tor theſe be the uſual months that Sal- 
mon come out of the ſea to ſpawn in moſt freſh rivers, 
and their fry would about a certain time return back to 
the ſalt-water, if they were not hindered by wires and 
unlawful gins, which the greedy fiſhermen fet, and fo 
deſtroy them by thouſands, as they would, being fo 
taught by nature, change the frefh for falt water. He 
that ſhall view the wiſe ſtatutes made in the 13th of Zd- 
ward I. and the like in Richard HI. may ſee ſeveral 
proviſions made againft the deſtruction of fiſh : and 
though I profefs no knowledge of the law, yet I am 
ſure the regulation of theſe defects might be ea{:l{mend- 
ed. But I remember that a wiſe friend of mine did 
uſually fay, © That which is every body's buſineſs is 
« nobody's buſineſs.” If it were otherwiſe, there could 
not be fo many nets and fiſh that are under the ſtatute- 
ſize fold daily amongſt us, and of which the conſerva- 
tors of the waters ſhould be aſnamed *. 

But above all, the taking fiſh in ſpawning-time, may 
be faid to be againſt nature; it is like the taking the 
dam on the neſt when ſhe hatches her young: a tin fo 
againſt nature, that Almighty God hath in the Levitical 
law made a law againſt it. | 

But the poor fiſh have enemies enough beſide fuch 
unnatural fiſhermen, as namely, the Otters that I ſpake 
of, the Cormorant, the Bittern, the Ofpray, the Sea- 
gull, the Hern, the King-fiſher, the Gorara, the Puet, 
the Swan, Gooſe, Ducks, and the Craber, which ſome 
call the Water-rat : againſt all which, any honeſt man 
may make a juſt quarrel; but I will not, I will leave 
them to be quarrelled with, and kilted by others ; for I 


About the year 1770, upon the trial of an indiAment before 
me at Hicks's Hall, a baſket was produced in evidence, containing 
llounders that had been taken with unlawful nets in the river 
Thames, ſo ſmall that ſcarce any one of them would cover a half 
crown-piece, The indictment was for an affray and an affault on 
a perſon authorized to ſeize unſtatutable nets, and the fentence of 


the offender a year's impriſonment in Newgate. 


ain 
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am not of a cruel nature, I love to kill nothing but 
fiſh. 

And now to your queſtion concerning your hoſt; to 
ſpeak truly, he is not to me a good companion: for moſt 
of his conceits were either ſcripture jeſts, or laſcivious 
jeſts; for which I count no man witty, for the devil will 

elp a man that way inclined, to the firſt; and his own 
corrupt nature, which he always carries with him, to the 
latter; but a companion that feaſts the company with wit 
and mirth, and leaves out the fin which is uſually mixed 
with them, he is the man; and indeed ſuch a companion 
ſhould have his charges borne, and to ſuch company I 
hope to bring you this night; for at Trout-hall, not fat 
from this place, where I purpoſe to lodge to-night, there 
is uſually an angler that proves good company: and let 
me tell you, good company and good diſcourſe are the 
very ſinews of virtue: but for ſuch diſcourſe as we heard 
laſt night, it infects others; the very boys will learn to 
talk and ſwear as they heard mine hoſt, and another of 
the company that ſhall be nameleſs;. I am ſorry the 
other is a gentleman, for leſs religion will not fave their 
fouls than a beggar's ; I think more will be required at 
the laſt great day. Well, you know what example is able 
to do, and I know what the poet fays in the like caſe, which 
is worthy to be noted by all parents and people of civility; 


— many à ene 

Otves to his country his religion : 

And in another would as ſfrongh grow, 
Had but his nurſe or mother taught him ſo: 


This is reaſon put into verſe, and worthy the conſi- 
deration of a wife man. But of this no more, for though 
I love civility, yet I hate ſevere cenſurcs: I'll to my 
own art, and J doubt not but at yonder tree I ſhall catcha 
Chub, and then we'll turn to an honeſt cleanly hoſteſs, 
that I know right well; reſt ourſelves there, and dreſs it 
for our dinner. | 

Len. Oh, Sir, a Chub is the worſt fiſh that ſwims, I 
hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 
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Piſc. Truſt me, Sir, there is not a likely place for a 
Trout hereabout, and we ſtaid fo long to take our leave of 
your huntſmen this morning, that the ſun is got ſo high, 
and ſhines ſo clear, that I will not undertake the catch- 
ing of a Trout till evening; and — a Chub be by 

ou and many others reckoned the worſt of fiſh, yet you 
mall ſee I'll make it a good fiſh, by dreſſing it. 

Ven, Why, how will you dreſs him? 

Piſc. I'll tell you by and by, when I have caught 
him. Look you here, Sir, do you ſee? but you muſt 
ſtand very clole, there lie upon the top of the water, in 
this very hole, twenty Chubs, I'll catch only one, and 
that ſhall be the biggeſt of them all: and that I will do 
ſo, I'Il hold you twenty to one, and you ſhall ſee it done. 

Ven. Ay, marry, Sir, now you talk like an artiſt, and 
[Il fay you are one, when I ſhall ſee you perform what 
you ſay you can do; but I yet doubt it. 

Piſc. You ſhall not doubt it long, for you ſhall ſee 
me do it preſently: look, the biggeſt of theſe Chubs has 
had ſome bruiſe upon his tail, by a Pike or ſome other 


accident, and that looks like a white ſpot; that very 


Chub I mean to put into your hands prefently; fit you 
but down in the ſhade, and ſtay but a little while, and FI 
warrant you I'll bring him to you. 

Ven. I'll fit down and hope well, becauſe you ſeem to 
be ſo confident. 

Piſc. Look you, Sir, there is a trial of my ſkill, there 
he is: | 


— 
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That very Chub that I ſhewed you, with the white Ht 


on his tail; and I'll be as certain to make him a good 
diſh of meat, as I was to catch him. I'll now lead you to 
an honeſt ale-houſe, where we ſhall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads ſtuck about 
the wall *; there my hoſteſs, which I may tell you, js 
both cleanly, and handſome, and civi}, hath dreſſed many 
a one for me, and ſhall now drefs it after my faſhion, 
and I warrant it good meat. 

Jen. Come, Sir, with all my heart, for I begin to 
be hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed to reſt my- 
ſelf too; for though I have walked but four miles this 
morning, yet I begin to be weary; yeſterday's hunting 
hangs {till upon me. 

Piſc. Well, Sir, and you ſhall quickly be at reſt, for 
yonder is the houſe I mean to bring you to. 

Come, hoſteſs, how do you? Will you firſt give us 
a cup of your beſt drink, and then drets this Chub, as 
you dreſſed my laſt, when I and my friend were here 
about eight or ten days ago? but you mult do me one 
courteſy, it mutt be done inſtantly. 

Heft. J will do it, Mr. Piſcator, and with all the ſpecd 
can. 

Piſc. Now, Sir, has not my hoſteſs made haſte? and 
does not the fiſh look lovely ? 

Ven. Both, upon my word, Sir, and therefore let's ſay 
grace, and fall to eating of it. 

Piſc. Well, Sir, how do you like it? 

Ven. Truſt me, *tis as good meat as I ever taſted: 
now let me thank you for it, drink to you, and beg 2 
courteſy of you; but it muſt not be denied me. | 

Piſc. What is it, I pray, Sir? you are fo modeſt, 
that methinks I may pronuſe to grant it before it 1s 
aſked. 

Ven. Why, Sir, it is, that from henceforth you would 
allow me to call you maſter, and that really I may be 
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* A very homely, artleſs, and yet a pictureſque ſcene: and! 
wiſh the honeſt angler no worle entertainment than many fuck 
' houſes as this afford. 
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your ſcholar; for you are ſuch a companion, and have 
ſo quickly caught, and fo excellently cooked this fiſh, as 
makes me ambitious to be your ſcholar. 

Piſc. Give me your hand; from this time forward I 
will be your maſter, and teach you as much of this art as 
[am able; and will, as you deſire me, tell you ſomewhat 
of the nature of moſt of the fiſh that we are to angle for, 
and I am ſure I both can and will tell you more than any 
common angler yet knows. 


— 


C HAF. I. 
Hhw to fiſh for, and to dreſs the CHAVENDER, 
or CHUB, 


PiScCaAToh 
1 H E Chub, though he eat well thus dreſſed, yet 


as he is uſually dreſſed, he does not: he is objected 
againſt, not only for being full of ſmall forked bones, diſ- 
perſed through all his body, but that he eats wateriſh, 


and that the fleſh of him is not firm, but ſhort and 


taſteleſs. The French eſteem him ſo mean, as to call 
him Un Villain; neverthelets he may be fo dreſſed, as 
to make him very good. meat; as namely, if he be a 
large Chub, then dreſs him thus: 

Firſt ſcale him, and then waſh him clean, and then 
take out his guts; and to that end make tae hole as little 
and near to his gills as you may convemently ; and eſpe- 
cially make clean his throat from the grails and weeds 
that are uſually in it, for if that be not very clean, it will 
make him to taſte very ſour; having ſo done, put ſome 
ſweet herbs into his belly, and then tie him with two or 
three ſplinters to a ſpit, and roaſt him, baited often with 
vinegar, or rather verjuice and butter, with good ſtore of 
ſalt mixed with it. | 

Being thus dreſſed, you will find him a much better 


dith of meat than you, or moſt folk, even than anglers 
E 2 themlelves, 


L 


| 
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themſelves, do imagine; for this dries up the fluid watery 
humour with which all Chubs do abound. 

But take this rule with you, that a Chub,newly taken 
and newly dreſſed, is ſo much better than a Chub of a 
day's keeping after he is dead, that I can compare him to 
nothing ſo fitly as to cherries newly gathered from a tree, 
and others that have been bruiſed and lain a day or two 
in water. But the Chub being thus uſed and dreſſed 
preſently, and not waſhed after he is gutted; for note, 
that lying long in water, and waſhing the blood out of 
any fiſh after they be gutted, abates much of their ſwect- 
neſs, you will find the Chub, being dreſſed in the blood 
and quickly, to be ſuch meat as will recompenſe your 
labour, and diſabuſe your opinion. 

Or you may dreſs the Chavender or Chub thus: 

When you have ſcaled him, and cut off his tail and 
fins, and waſhed him very clean, then chine or lit him 
through the middle, as a falt-fith is uſually cut; then give 
him three or four cuts or ſcotches on the back with your 
knife, and broil him on charcoal, or wood-coal, that are 
free from ſmoke; and all the time he is a broiling, baſte 
him with the beſt ſweet butter, and good ſtore of Walt 
mixed with it; and to this add a little thyme cut excced- 
ing ſmall, or bruiſed into the butter. The Cheven thus 
dreſſed, hath the watery taſte taken away, for which ſo 
many except againſt him. Thus was the Cheven dreſſed 
that you now liked fo well, and commended fo much, 
But note again, that if this Chub that you cat of, had 
been kept till to-morrow, he had not been worth a ruth, 
And remember that his throat be waſhed very clean, 
I fay very clean, and his body not waſhed after he is 
gutted, as indeed no fiſh ſhould be, | 

Well, ſcholar, you ſee what pains I have taken to re- 
cover the loſt credit of the poor deſpiſed Chub. And 
now I will give you ſome rules how to catch him; and 
I am glad to enter you into the art of fiſhing by catch- 
ing a Chub, for there is no fiſh better to enter a young 
angler, he is fo caſily caught, but then it muſt be this par- 
ticular way. 


Go 
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Go to the, ſame hole in which I caught my Chub, 


where in moſt hot days you will find a dozen or twenty 
Chevens floating near the top of the water; get two or 
three graſhoppers as you go over the meadow, and get 
ſecretly behind the tree, and ſtand as free from motion as 
is pofttble; then put a graſhopper on your hook, and let 
our hook hang a quarter of a yard ſhort of the water, to 
which end you mutt reſt your rod on ſome bough of the 
tree; but it is likely the Chubs will fink down towards 
the bottom of the water at the firſt ſhadow of your rod, 
fora Chub is the fearfulleſt of fiſhes, and will do fo if but 
a bird flies over him, and makes the leaſt ſhadow on the 
water; but they will preſently riſe up to the top again, 
aud there lie ſoaring till ſome ſhadow aftrights them 
again; I fay, when they lie upon the top of the water, 
ſook out the beſt Chub, which you, ſetting yourſelf in a 
fit place, may very ealily ſee, — move your rod as ſoftly 
a5 a ſnail moves, to that Chub you intend to catch; let 
your bait fall gently upon the water three or four inches 
before him, and he will infallibly take the bait, and you 
will be as fure to catch him; for he is one of the 
leather-mouthed fiſhes, of which a hook does ſcarce ever 
loſe its hold, and therefore give him play enough before 
you offer to take him out of the water, Go your way 
preſently, take my rod, and do as I bid you, and I will 
lit down and mend my tackling till you return back. 

Ven. Truly, my loving maſter, you have offered me 
as fair as I could with, I'll go and obſerve your direc- 
tions, 

Look you, maſter, what I have done ! that which joys 
my heart, caught juſt ſuch another Chub as your's was. 

Piſc. Marry, and I am glad of it: I am like to have 
a towardly ſcholar of you. I now ſee, that with advice 
and practice you will make an angler in a ſhort time, 
Have but a love to it, and I'll warrant you, 4 

Ven. But, maſter, what if I could not have found a 
graſhopper? 

Piſc. Then J may tell you, that a black ſnail, with 
his belly ſlit, to ſhew his white; or a piece of ſoft cheeſe, 

E 3 wil 
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thank God and you for it, which 1 ſce by your ſilence 
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will uſually do as well: nay, ſometimes a worm, or any 
kind of fly, as the ant-fly, the fleſh-fly, or wall-fly, or 
the dor or beetle, which you may find under cow-dung, 
or a bob, which you will find in the fame place, and in 
time will be a beetle; it is a ſhort white worm, like to 
and bigger than a gentle; or a cod-worm, or a caſe. 
worm; any of theſe will do very well to fiſh in ſuch a 
manner, And after this manner you may catch a Trout 


in a hot evening: when, as you walk by a brook, and 


ſhall ſee or hear hit leap at flies, then, if you get a graſ- 
hopper, put it on your hook, with your line about two 


yards Jong, ſtanding behind a buſh or tree where his 


hole is, and make your bait {tir up and down on the top 
of the water: you may, if you ſtand cloſe, be ſure of a 
bite, but not ſure to catch him, for he is not a leather. 
mouthed fiſh: and after this manner you may filth for 
him with almoſt any kind of live fly, but eſpecially with 
a graſhopper. 8 
Ven. But before you go further, I pray, good maſter, 
what mean you by a leather-mouthed hh ? 4 
Piſc. By a leather-mouthed fiſh, I mean ſuch as have 
their teeth in their throat, as the Chub or Cheven, and 
ſo the Barbel, the Gudgeon and Carp, and divers others 
have; and the hook being ſtuck into the leather or kin 
of the mouth of ſuch hſh, does very ſeldom or never loſe 
its hold: but, on the contrary, a Pike, a Pearch, or Trout, 
and ſo ſome other fiſh, which have not their teeth in their 
throats but in their mouths, which you ſhall obſerve to 
be very full of bones, and the ſkin very thin, and little of 
it: I fay, of theſe fiſh the hook never takes fo ſure hold, 
but you often loſe your fiſh, unleſs he have gorged it. 
Vn. I thank you, good maſter, for this obſervation; 
but now, what ſhall be done with my Chub or Cheven 
that I have caught? | | 
Piſc. Marry, Sir, it ſhall be given away to ſome 
poor body, for I'll warrant you I'll give you a Trout 
for your ſupper: and it is a good beginning of your art 
to offer your firſt-fruits to the poor, who will both 


you 
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you ſeem to conſent to. And for your willingneſs to 
part with it ſo charitably, I will alſo teach more con- 
cerning Chub-fiſhing : you are to note, that in March 
and April he is uſually taken with worms; in May, 
Fune, and Fuly he will bite at any fly, or at cherries, 
or at beetles with their legs and wings cut off, or at 
any kind of ſnail, or at the black bee that breeds in 
clay-walls ; and he never refuſes a graſhopper on the top 
of a ſwift ſtream , nor at the bottom the young hum- 
ble bee that breeds in long graſs, and is ordinarily found 
by the mower of it. In Augaſt, and in the cooler 
months, a yellow paſte, made of the ſtrongeſt cheeſe, 
and pounded in a mortar with a little butter and ſaffron, 
ſo much of it, as being beaten ſmall, will turn it to a 
Icmon colour. And ſome make a paſte for the winter 
months, at which time the Chub is accounted beſt ; for 
then it is obſerved, that the forked bones are loſt or 
turned into a kind of griſtle, eſpecially if he be baked, 
of cheeſe and turpentine ; he will bite allo at a minnow 
or penk, as a Trout will: of which I ſhall tell you 
more hereafter, and of divers other baits. But take this 
for a rule, that in hot weather he is to be fiſhed for to- 
wards the mid-water, or near the top; and in colder 
weather nearer the bottom. And if you fiſh for him 
on the top, with a beetle or any fly, then be ſure to let 
your line be very long, and to keep out of fight. And 
having told you that his ſpawn is excellent meat, and 
that the head of a large Cheyen, the throat being well 
waihed, is the beſt part of him, I will ſay no more of 
this iſh at the preſent, but wiſh you may catch the next 
you fiſh for. 

But leſt you may judge me too nice in urging to have 
the Chub dreſſed fo preſently after he is taken, I will 


* In the Thames, above Richmond, the beſt way of uſing the 
graſhopper for Chub, is to fiſh with it as with an artificial fly ; 
the firſt joints of the legs muſt be pinched off: and in this way, 
when the weed 1s rotten, which 1s ſeldom ull S-ptember, the 
largeſt Dace axe taken. 
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commend to your conſideration how curious former 
times have been in the like kind. | 

You ſhall read in Seneca's Natural Queſtions, Lib. 
III. Cap. 17. that the ancients were ſo curious in the 
newneſs of their fiſn, that that ſeemed not new enough 
that was not put alive into the gueſt's hand; and he 
ſays, that to that end they did uſually keep them living 
in glaſs bottles in their dining-rooms ; and they did glor 
much in their entertaining of friends, to have that fiſh 
taken from under their table alive that was inſtantly to 
be fed upon. And he ſays, they took great pleaſure to 
ſee their Mullets change to ſeveral colours, when they 
were dying. But enough of this, for I doubt I have 
ſtaid too long from giving you ſome obſervations of the 
Trout, and how to fiſh for him, which ſhall take up the 
next of my ſpare time *. 


The haunts of the Chub are ſtreams ſhaded with trees; in 
ſummer deep holes, where they will ſometimes float near the ſur- 
face of the water, and under the boughs on the ſide of a bank. 

Their 9 is towards the beginning of April : they 


are in ſeaſon from about the middle of May, till the middle of 
February ; but are beſt in winter. 

At mid-water, and at bottom, uſe a float; at top, cither dib, 
or if you have room, uſe the fly-line as for Trout. 

They are ſo eager in biting, that, when they take the bait, you 
may hear their jaws chop like thoſe of a dog. 


CHA 
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CHAP, N. 


03/ervations of the Na rum and BREEDING e 
the TrouT, and how to fiſh for him. And the 
Milk-maid's Song. 


3 PIScATOR. 
HE Trout is a fiſh highly valued both in this and 


foreign nations; he may be juſtly ſaid, as the old 
poet ſaid of wine, and we £ngliþ ſay of veniſon, to be 
2 generous h{h : a fiſh that is ſo like the buck, that he 
alſo has his ſeaſons; for it is obſerved, that he comes in 
and goes out of ſeaſon with the ſtag and buck: Geſner 
fays, his name is of a German offspring, and ſays he is a 
fin that feeds clean and purely, in the ſwifteſt ſtreams, 
and on the hardeſt gravel; and that he may juſtly con- 
tend with all freſh-water fiſh, as the Mullet may with all 
ſea-fiſh for precedency and daintineſs of taſte; and that 
being in right ſeaſon, the moſt dainty palates have al- 
lowed precedency to him. 

And before I go farther in my diſcourſe, let me tell 
you, that you are to obſerve, that as there be ſome bar- 
ren does that are good in ſummer, ſo there be ſome 
barren Trouts that are good in winter; but there are 
not many that are fo, for uſually they be in their per- 
fection in the month of May, and decline with the 
buck. Now you are to take notice, that in ſeveral 
countries, as in Germany, and in other parts, compared 
to our's, fiſh do differ much in their bigneſs, and thape, 
and other ways, and fo do T routs ; it is well known, 
that in the Lake Leman, the Lake of Geneva, there are 
Trouts taken of three cubits long, as is affirmed b 


(zeſner, a writer of good credit; and Mercator * ſays, 


Gerard Mercator, of Ruremond in Flanders, a man of ſo in- 
tenſe application to mathematical ſtudies, that he neglected the 
neceſſary refreſhments of nature. He engraved with his own 
hand, and coloured, the maps to his geographical writings. He 
wrote ſeveral books of theology and died 1594. 4 
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the Trouts that are taken in the Lake of Geneva, are 
a great part of the merchandize of that famous city, 
And you are further to know, that there be certain wa- 
ters that breed Trouts, remarkable both for their num- 
ber and ſmallneſs. I know a little brook in Kent, that 
breeds them to a number incredible, and you may take 
them twenty or forty in an hour, but none greater than 
about the ſize of a Gudgeon ; there are alſo, in divers 
rivers, eſpecially that relate to, or be near to the ſea, as 
Wincheſter, or the Themes about Mindſor, a little Trout 
called a Samlet, or Skegger I rout; in both which places 
I have caught twenty or forty at a ſtanding, that will 
bite as faſt and as freely as Minnows; theſe be by ſome 
taken to, be young Salmons, but in thoſe waters they 
never grow to be bigger than a Herring. 

There is alſo in Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears the 
name of the town where it is uſually caught, that is 
accounted the rareſt of fiſh; many of them near the 
bigneſs of a Salmon, but known by their different co- 
lour, and in their beſt ſeaſon they cut very white; and 
none of tneſe have been known to be caught with an 
angle, unleſs it were one that was caught by Sir George 
Haſtings, an excellent angler, and now with God; and 
he hath told me, he thought that Trout bit not for 
hunger but wantonneſs; and it is the rather to be be- 
lieved, becauſe both he then, and many others before 
him, have been curious to ſearch into their bellies, 
whet the food was by which they lived; and have found 
out nothing by which they might ſatisfy their curioſity, 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it is 
reported by good authors, that graſhoppers * aid ſome 


hſh 


* It has been ſaid by naturaliſts, particularly by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, in an epiſtle to Sir William Paday, prefixed to the tranſ- 
lation of Mouffet's Inſect. Theatr. printed with Topſel's Hiſtory 
of four-footed Beaſts and Serpents, that the graſhopper has no 
month, but a pipe in his breaſt, through which it ſucks the dew, 
which is its nutriment. There are two ſoris, the green and the 
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ſiſn have no mouths, but are nouriſhed and take breath 
by the porouſneſs of their gills, man knows not how; 
and this may be believed, if we conſider that when the 
raven hath hatched her eggs, ſhe takes no farther care, 
but leaves her young ones to the care of the God of na- 
ture, who is ſaid in the Pſalms, © To feed the young 
« ravens that call upon him.” And they be kept alive, 
and fed by a dew, or worms that breed in their neſts, 
or ſome other ways that we mortals know not; and this 
may be believed of the Fordidge Trout, which, as it is 
fid of the ſtork, that he knows his ſeaſon, ſo he knows 
his times, I think almoſt his day of coming into that 
river out of the ſea, where he lives, and it 1s like, feeds 
nine months of the year, and faſts three in the river of 
Firdidge. And you are to note, that thoſe townſmen 
are very punctual in obſerving the time of beginning to 
fiſh for them; and boaſt much that their river affords a 
Trout, that exceeds all others. And juſt ſo does Suſſex 
boaſt of ſeveral fiſh; as namely, a Shel/ey Cockle, a 
Chiche/ter Lobſter, an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerley 
Trout. 

And now for ſome confirmation of the Fordidge 
Trout : you are to know that this Trout is thought to 
eat nothing in the freſh water; and it may be the bet- 
ter believed, becauſe it is well known, that ſwallows, 
and bats, and wagtails, which are called half-year birds, 
and not ſeen to fly in England for ſix months in the year, 
but about Michaelmas leave us for a hot= — _ 
ter climate; yet ſome of them that have 0 1 
been left behind their fellows, haye been 3 "_ 
tound, many thouſands at a time, in hol- 


dun; ſome ſay there is a third, of a yellowiſh green. They are 
found in long graſs, from June to the end of September, and even 
in October, if the weather be mild. In the middle of May you 
will fee in the joints of roſemary, thiſtles, and almoſt all the 
larger weeds, a white fermented froth, which the country people 
call Cuckow's Spit; in theſe the eggs of the graſhopper are depo- 
lied; and if you examine them, you ſhall never fail of finding 
a yellowiſh inſect, of about the ſize and ſhape of a grain of wheat, 
hich, doubtleſs, is the young graſhopper. A paſlage to this pur- 
pole is in Leigh's Hiſiory of Lancaſhire, page 148. | 
ow 
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low trees, or clay caves ; where they have been obſerved 
to live and fleep out the whole winter without meat; 
and fo Alvertus* obſerves, that there is one kind of frog 

| that hath her mouth naturally ſhut up 
See Toplelt of about the end of Auguſt, and that ſhe 
Frogs. lives ſo all the winter : and though it be 
ſtrange to ſome, yet it is known to too many among us 
to be doubted x. 

And ſo much for theſe Fordidoe Trouts, which ne- 
ver attord an angler ſport, but either live their time of 
being in the freſh water, by their meat formerly gotten 
in the fea, not unlike the ſwallow or frog, or by the 
virtue of the freſh water only; or as the birds of Pa- 
radiſe, and the cameleon are laid to live by the ſun and 
the air ||. 

There is alſo in Northumberland a Trout called a 
Bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigneſs than 
any in theſe ſouthern parts : and there are in many rivers 
that relate to the ſea, Salmon-trouts, as much different 
from others, both in ſhape and in their ſpots, as we ſee 
ſheep in ſome countries differ one from another in their 
ſhape and bigneſs, and in the fineneſs of their wool : 
and certainly, as ſome paſtures breed larger ſheep, ſo do 
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Albertus Magnus, a German Dominican, and a very learned 
man: Urban IV. compelled him to accept of the biſhoprick of 
Ratiſbon. He wrote a treatiſe on the ſecrets of nature, and 
twenty other volumes in folio ; and died at Cologne 1280. 

+ Edward Tohſel was the author of a Hiſtory of four-footed 
Beaſts and Serpents, collected out of the works of Geſner and 
other authors, in folio, Lond. 1638. In this hiſtory he deſcribes 
the ſeveral kinds of frogs, and in page 721 thereof cites from 
Albertus the fact here had. See an account of him in Wal 
ton's life. 

1 See Chap. VIII. 

That the Cameleon lives by the air alone is a vulgar error, it 
being well known that its food is flies and other inſects. See Sir 
Tho. Brown's Enquiry into vulgar and common Errors, Book III. 
Chap. 21. About the year 1780 a living Cameleon was to be ſeen 

in the garden of the Company of Apothecaries at Chelſea ; and at 
this time an exanimated one, in a ſtate of excellent preſervation, 
is open to public view among the quadrupeds in Sir Aton Lever's 
ineſtimable collection of natural curioſities. 
| ſome 
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ſome rivers, by reaſon of the ground over which they 


run, breed larger T routs. 

Now the next thing that I will commend to your con- 
ſideration is, that the Trout is of a more ſudden growth 
than other fiſh : concerning which you are alſo to take 
notice, that he lives not ſo long as the Pearch and divers 
other fiſhes do, as Sir Francis Bacon hath obſerved in 
his hiſtory of life and death. 

And next you arc to take notice, that he is not like 
the Crocodile, which if he lives never fo long, yet al- 
ways thrives till his death: but it is not ſo with the 
Trout; for after he is come to his full growth, he de- 
clines in his body, and keeps his bigneſs, or thrives only 
in his head till his death. And you are to know, that 
he will, about (eſpecially before) the time of his ſpawn» 
ing, get almoſt miraculouſly through weirs and flood- 
gates againſt the ſtreams, even through ſuch high and 
bitt places as is almoſt incredible. Next, that the 
Trout uſually ſpawns about October or November, but 
in ſome rivers a little ſooner or later: which is the more 
obſervable, becauſe moſt other f{h ſpawn in the ſpring 
or ſummer, when the ſun hath warmed both the earth 
and water, and made it fit for generation. And you 
are to note, that he continues many months out of ſea- 
ſon: for it may be obſerved of the Trout, that he is 
like” the buck or the ox, that will not be fat in many 
months, though he go in the very ſame paſtures that 
horſes do, which will be fat in one month; and fo you 
may obſerve, that moſt other fiſhes recover ſtrength, 
and grow ſooner fat and in ſeaſon than the Trout doth. 

And next you are. to note, that till the ſun gets to 
ſuch a height as to warm the earth and the water, the 
Trout is fick and lean, and louſy, and unwholeſome : 
for you ſhall in winter find him to have a big head, and 
then to be lank, and thin, and lean; at which time 
many of them have ſticking on them ſugs, or Trout- 
lice, which is a kind of a worm, in ſhape like a clove 
or pin with a big head, and ſticks cloſe to him, and 
ucks his moiſture ; thoſe, I think, the Trout breeds 
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himſelf, and never thrives till he free himſelf from them, 
which is when warm weather comes; and then, as he 
grows ſtronger, he gets from the dead ſtill water, into 
the ſharp ſtreams, and the gravel, and there rubs off 
theſe worms or lice ; and then, as he grows ſtronger, 
ſo he gets him into ſwifter and ſwifter ftreams, and 
there hes at the watch for any fly or minnow that 
comes near to him; and he eſpecially loves the May- 
fly, which is bred of the cod-worm, or cadis, and theſe 
make the Trout bold and luſty; and he is uſually fatter 
and better meat at the end of that month, than at any 
time of the year, 

Now you are to know, that it is obſerved, that 
uſually the beſt 'Trouts are either red or yellow; though 
ſome, as the Fordidge Prout, be white and yet good; 
but that is not uſual : and it is a note obfervable, that 
the female "Trout hath uſually a leſs head, and a deeper 
body than the male Trout, and is uſually the better 
meat : and note, that a hog-back, and a little head to 
either Trout, Salmon, or any other fiſh, is a ſign that 
that fiſh is in ſcaſon. 

But yet you are to note, that as you ſee ſome willows 
or palm- trees bud and bloſſom ſooner than others do, fo 
ſome Trouts be in rivers ſooner in ſeaſon: and as ſome 
hollies or oaks are longer before they caſt their leaves, 
ſo are ſome Trouts in rivers longer before they go out 
of ſeaſon, 

And you are to note, that there are ſeveral kinds of 
Trouts, but theſe ſeveral kinds are not conſidered but 
by very few men, for they go under the general name 
of TI routs : juſt as pigeons do in moſt places; though 
it is certain, there are tame and wild pigeons : and of 
the tame, there be helmits and runts, and carriers and 
cropers, and indeed too many to name. Nay, the Royal 
Society have found and publiſhed lately, that there be 
thirty and three kinds of ſpiders ; and yet all, for aught 
I know, go under that one general name of ſpider. 
And it is ſo with many kinds of fiſh, and of Trouts 
eſpecially, which differ in their bigneſs and ſhape, and 
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ſpots and colour. The great Kentiſh hens may be an 
inſtance compared to other hens ; and doubtleſs there is 
a kind of ſmall Trout, which will never thrive to be 
big, that breeds very many more than others do, that 
be of a larger ſize; which you may rather believe, if 
you conſider, that the little wren and titmouſe will have 
twenty young ones at a time, when uſually the noble 
hawk, or the muſica! thraflel or blackbird, exceed not 
jour or five. | 

And now you ſhall ſee me try my ſkill to catch a 

Trout; and at my next walking, either this evening, or 
to-morrow morning, I will give you direction how you 
yourſelf ſhall fifh for him. 
Ven. Truſt me, malter, I fee now it is a harder mat- 
ter to catch a Frout than a Chub : for I have put on 
patience, and followed you theſe two hours, and not 
ſeen a fiſh ſtir, neither at your minnow nor your worm. 

Piſc. Well, ſcholar, you muſt endure worſe luck 
ſometime, or you wilt never make a good angler. But 
what fay you now? there is a Trout now, and a good 
one too, if I can but hold him, and two or three turns 
more will tire him: now you ſee he lies ſtill, and the 
fleight is to land him: reach me that landing- net: fo, 
Sir, now he is mine own, what ſay you now, is not 
this worth all my labour and your patience * 

Jen. On my word, maſter, this is a gallant Trout, 
what ſhall we do with him ? 

Piſc. Marry, een eat him to ſupper: we'll go to my 
hoſteſs from whence we came; ſhe told me, as I was 
going out of door, that my brother Peter, a good angler, 
and a chearful companion, had ſent word he would lodge 
there to night, and bring a friend with him. My hoſteſs 
has two beds, and I know you and I may have the beſt: 
we'll rejoice with my brother Peter and his friend, tell 
tales, or {ing ballads, or make a catch, or find ſome 
harmleſs ſport to content us, and paſs away a little time 
without offence to God or man. 

Jen. A match, good maſter, let's go to that houſe, 
for the linen looks white, and finells of lavender, and 
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J long to lie in a pair of ſheets that ſmell ſo: let's be 
going, good maſter, for I am hungry again with fiſhing, 

Piſc. Nay, ſtay a little, good ſcholar; I caught my 
laſt Trout with a worm, now I will put on a minnow, 
and try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for ano- 
ther, and ſo walk towards our lodging. Look you, 
ſcholar, thereabout we ſhall have a bite preſently, or not 
at all: have with you, Sir: o'my word I have hold of 
him. Oh it is a great logger-headed Chub; come, 
hang him upon that willow twig, and let's be going. 
But turn out of the way a little, good ſcholar, towards 
yonder high honeyſuckle hedge; there we'll fit and ſing, 
whilſt this ſhower falls ſo gently upon the teeming earth, 
and gives yet a ſweeter ſmell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn theſe verdant meadows. 

Look, under that broad beech-tree, I ſat down, when 
I was laſt this way a fiſhing, and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove ſeemed to have a friendly contention with an 
echo, whoſe dead voice ſeemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primroſe-hill ; there I ſat view- 
ing the filver ſtreams glide filently towards their centre, 
the tempeſtuous ſea; yet ſometimes oppoſed by rugged 
roots and pebble-ſtones, which broke their waves, and 
turned them into foam : and ſometimes I beguiled time 
by viewing the harmleſs lambs, ſome leaping ſecurely 
in the cool ſhade, whilſt others ſported themſelves in 
the chearful ſun; and ſaw others craving comfort from 
the ſwollen udders of their bleating dams. As I thus 
fat, theſe and other ſights had ſo fully poſſeſt my foul 
with content, that I thought, as the poet has happily ex- 
preſt it, 


T was for that time lifted above earth; 
And poſſeſt joys not promis'd in my birth, 


As I left this place and entered into the next field, a 
ſecond pleaſure entertained me; *twas a handſome milk- 
maid, that had not yet attained ſo much age and wiſdom 
as to load her — with any fears of many things ar 
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will never be, as too many men too often do; but ſhe 
caſt away all care, and ſung like a nightingale; her 
voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it: it was that 
ſmooth ſong, which was made by Kit Marlow®*, now 
at leaſt fifty years ago: and the milk-maid's mother fun 
an anſwer to it, which was made by Sir Malter Raleigh 
in his younger days. 

They were old-faſhioned poetry, but choicely good, 
I think much better than the ſtrong lines that are now 
in faſhion in this critical age. Look vonder] on my 
word, yonder they both be a milking again. I will give 
her the Chub, and perſuade them to ſing thoſe two ſongs 
to us. 

God ſpeed you, good woman, I have been a fiſhing, 
and am going to Bleak- Hall + to my bed, and havin 
caught more fiſh than will ſup myſelf and my friend, 
will beſtow this upon you and your daughter, for I uſe 
to ſell none. 


* Chriflopher Marlow was a poet of no ſmall eminence in his 
day, as may be inferred from the frequent mention of him in the 
writings of his contemporaries. He was ſome time a ſtudent at 
Cambridge, and after that an actor on and a writer for the flage. 
There are extant of his writing five tragedies, and a poem that 
bears his name, entitled, Hero and Leander, poſſibly a tranſlation 
from Muſeaus, which, he not living to compleat it, was finiſhed by 
Chapman. The ſong here mentioned is printed with his name to 
it, in a collection entitled England's Helicon, 4to. 1600, as is alſo 
the anſwer, here ſaid to be written by vir Walter Raleigh, but 
there ſubſcribed [gnoto. Of Marlow it is ſaid, that he was the 
author of divers atheiſtical and blaſphemous diſcourſes; and that 
in a quarrel with a ſerving-man, his rival in a connexion with a 
lewd woman, he received a ſtab with a dagger, and ſhortly after 
died of the ſtroke. Wood, from whom Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. 338. 
and alſo from Beard's Theatre of God's Judgments, this account 
1s taken, ſays, that the end of this perſon was noted by the Pre- 
c/tans; but ſurely the Preciſians are to*be acquitted of all blame, 
as having done nothing more than aſſerted God's moral govern- 
ment of the world, by noting in this inſtance, one example out 
of many, of the natural tendency of impiety and profligacy to 
deſtruftion and infamy. ; 

t The author ſeems here to have forgot himſelf; for, page 48, 
he ſays he is to lodge at Trout · Hall. 
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Milk-w. Marry God requite you, Sir, and we'll eat 
it chearfully; and if you come this way a fiſhing two 
months hence, a grace of God I'll give you a ſillabub of 
new verjuice in a new-made hay-cock for it, and my 
Maudlin ſhall ſing you one of her beſt ballads ; for ſhe 
and I both love all anglers, they be ſuch honeſt, civil 
quiet men“: in the mean time will you drink a draught 
of red cow's milk ? you ſhall have it freely. 

Piſc. No, I thank you; but I pray do us a courteſy 
that ſhall ſtand you and your daughter in nothing, and 

et we will think ourſelves {till ſomething in your debt: 
it is but to ſing us a ſong that was ſung by your daugh- 
ter when I laſt paſt over this meadow, about eight or 
nine days ſince. ; 

Milk-w. What ſong was it, I pray? Was it, Came 
ſhepherds deck your herds? or, As at non Dulcina c- 
ed? or, Phillida flouts me? or Chevy Chace? or, Johnny 
Armſtrong ? or, Troy Town +? 

iſc. No, it is none of thoſe; it is a ſong, that your 
daughter ſung the firſt part, and you ſung the anſwer 


to it. | 
Milk-w. O, I know it now, I learned the firſt part 


in my golden age, when I was about the age of my 


* There are ſome few exceptions to this character of anglers: 
the greateſt and moſt wonderful revolution that ever happened in 
any fate, I mean that in Naples, in the year 1647, was brought 
about by an angler; concerning whom we are told, That a young 
* man, about twenty-four, happened to be in a corner of the great 
% market-place at Naples, a {prightly man, of a middle ſtature, 
1 black-eyed, rather lean than fat, having a ſmall tuft of hair; he 
* wore linen flops, a blue waiſtcoaty, and went barefoot, with a 
% mariner's cap; but he was of a good countenance, ſtout and 
* lively as could be. His profeſſion was to angle for little fiſh 
* with a cane, hook, and line, His name was Tomaſo Anello, of 
% Amalfi, but vulgarly called Maſaniello.” See the hiſtory of the 
revolution in Naples, by Sig. Ale//andro Giraff. 

+ See the ſongs As at Noon, Chevy Chace, Johnny Armſtrong and 
Troy Town, printed, after the moſt authentic copies, in Percy's Re- 
liques of ancient Engizſh Poetry, Phillida flouts me, is to be found 
in an elegant collection of ſongs entitled The Hive, in four vo- 
lumes ſmall 8yo. Vol, II. p. 270, 
| poor 
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cHAP. IV. THE COMPLETE ANGLER 6} 


poor daughter; and the latter part, which indeed fits me 
beſt now, but two or three years ago, when the cares of 
the world began to take hold of me: but you ſhall, God 
willing, hear them both, and ſung as well as we can, for 
we both love anglers. Come Maudlin, ſing the firſt 
part to the gentlemen with a merry heart, and I'Il ſing 
the ſecond, when you have done. 


The Mitk- Maid's Soc. 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and fteepy mountains yield. 


Il here we will fit upon the racks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed our flocks, 
By fhallow rivers, to wy falls, 
Melodious birds ſing madri 


gals, 
And I will make thee beds of roſes, 
And then a thouſand TE poſies, 
A cap of fiawers, and a hirtle, 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, | 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. 


A belt of trau and ivy-buds, 

With coral claſps and amber ſtuds; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


Thy filver diſhes for thy meat, 

As precious as the Gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be, 
Prepar'd each day for thee and me. 


FS: . The 
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The ſhepherd ee ſhall dance and ſing, 
For thy delight each May morning : 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my love *. 


Ven. Truſt me, maſter, it is a choice ſong, and 
ſweetly ſung by honeſt Maudlin. I now ſee it was not 
without cauſe, that our good Queen Elizabeth did fo 
often wiſh herſelf a milk-maid all the month of May, 
becauſe they are not troubled with fears and cares, but 
ſing ſweetly all the day, and ſleep ſecurely all the night: 
— without doubt, honeſt, innocent, pretty Maudlin 
does ſo. I'll beſtow Sir Thomas Overbury's milk- 
maid's wiſh upon her, « That ſhe may die in the 
« ſpring, and being dead, may have good ſtore of flow- 
« ers ſtuck round about her winding ſheet +." 


The MiILIEK-MaAlp's MoTHER's Anſwer. 


Fall the world and love were young, 
And truth in every ſbepherd's tongue, 

T heſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
Ü hen rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 


* Dr. Warburton, in his notes on The Merry Wives of Winder, 
aſcribes this ſong to Shakeſpeare 7 it is true, Sir Hugh Evans, in 
the third AR of that play, ſings four lines of it; and it occurs in 
2 collection of poems ſaid to be Shakeſpeare's, printed by Tho. Cates | 
for John Benſon, 12mo. 1640, with ſome variations. On the con- ho 


_ it is to be found with the name of Chriflopher Marlow to it 2 
in England's Helicon, and Walton has juſt ſaid it was made by Ai. 
Marlow e the reader will judge of theſe evidences as he pleaſes, yo 
As to the ſong itſelf, though a beautiful one, it is not ſo purely - pla 
paſtoral as it is generally thought to be: buckles of gold, coral col 


claſps and amber ſtuds, filver diſhes and zwory tables, are luxuries, 
and conſiſt not with the parſimony and ſimplicity of rural life and 
manners. 

t Sir Thomas Overbury's character of a fair and happy Milk. 
maid, printed with his poem entitled The Wife, in 12mo, 1635. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Then Philomel becometh dumb, 
And age complains of care to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wavward winter reckoning yields, 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrows fall, 


Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. 


Thy belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds, 
All theſe in me no means can move, 


To come to thee, and be thy love. 


What ſhould we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than's fe for men? 
Theſe are but vain; that's only good 


Which God hath bleſt, and ſent for food. 
But could youth laſt, and love flill breed, 


Had joys no date, nor age no need; 


Then thoſe delights my mind might move, 


To live with thee and be thy love. 


I married a wife of late, 


The more's my unhappy fate : 
F3 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER, 


bg 


Mother. Well, I have done my ſong; but ſtay, 
honeſt anglers, for I will make Me 
one ſhort ſong more. Maudlin, ſing that ſong 
you ſung laſt night, when young Cor:den the ſhepherd 
played ſo purely on his oaten pipe to you and your 
couſin Betty. 

Maud. J will, mother. 


audlin to fing you 


that 


mar- 
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1 married her for love, 
As my fancy did me move, 
And not for a worldly eſtate. 


But oh ! the green ſickneſs 
Soon changed her likeneſs; 
And all her beauty did fail. 
But *tis not ſo, | 
With thoſe that go, 
T bro' froft and ſnow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking-patl. 


Piſc. Well ſung good woman; I thank you; III 
give you another diſh of fiſh one of theſe days, and then 
beg another ſong of you. Come, ſcholar, let Maudlin 
alone; do not you offer to ſpoil her voice®. Look, 
vonder comes mine hoſteſs to call us to ſupper. How 
now | is my brother Peter come? 

Heftes. Yes, and a friend with him; they are both 

lad to hear that you are in theſe parts, and long to 
ee you, and long to be at ſupper, for they be very 


hungry. 


* The judgment of the author in this part of the dialogue i: 
well worth noting. We may obſerve, that the interlocutors are 
Piſcator and the Mili- woman, and that the daughter, except when 
ſhe ſings, and ſigni fies her obedience to her mother in a ſpeech of 
three words, is ſilent. It is pretty clear that Venator, after the ſe- 
cond ſong, charmed perhaps with the maidenly innocence, and 
2 beauty, of the young woman, for we are told that ſhe is 

andſome, offers to kiſs her; and that Piſcator, an elder and more 
diſcreet man, checks him, left he ſhould offend her by too great 
— 2808 Such is the decorum obſervable in hi elegant 
work, 
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CHAP. Vo THE COMPLETE ANGLER, 71 


E. 


More Directions how to fiſh for, and how to make 
for the TRouT an Artificial Minnow and 
Flies, with ſome Merriment. 


PIS CAT OR. 


E LL met, brother Peter; I heard and a 

friend would lodge here to- night, a — hath 
made me to bring my friend to lodge here too. My 
friend is one that — fain be a brother of the angle; 
he hath been an angler but this day, and I have taught 
him how to catch a Chub by daping with a graſhopper, 
and the Chub he caught was a luſty one of nineteen 
inches long. But, pray brother Peter, who is your 
companion? 

Peter. Brother Piſcator, my friend is an honeſt 
countryman, and his name is Cridon, and he is a down- 
right witty companion, that met me here purpoſely to be 
pleaſant and eat a Trout, and I have not yet wetted my 
line ſince we met together; but I hope to fit him with a 
Trout for his breakfaſt, for I'll be early up. 

Piſc. Nay, brother, you ſhall not ſtay fo long: for 


look you here is a 


TROUT 


 F'4 will 


- 
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will fill fix reaſonable bellies. Come, hoſteſs, dreſs it 7 
preſently, and get us what other meat the houſe will we t 
til afford, and give us ſome of your beſt barley-wine, the 2 ſol 
| good liquor that our honeſt 3 did uſe to drink 2 
0 0 of; the drink which preſerved their health, and made elſe, 
Mil | them live fo long, and to do ſo many good deeds. of th 
1 Peter. O'my word, this Trout is perfect in ſeaſon. mer! 
Uh Come, I thank you, and here is a hearty draught to you, F 
il and to all the brothers of the angle whercſocver they be, mad 
1 and to my young brother's good fortune to-morrow: hath 
WAR T will furniſh him with a rod, if you will furniſh him and 
Il with the reſt of the tackling; we will ſet him up and this 
make him a fiſher. C 
And I will tell him one thing for his encouragement, mar 
that his fortune hath made him happy to be ſcholar to J 
| ſuch a maſter; a maſter that knows as much both of the prail 
"4 nature and breeding of ſiſh as any man: and can alſo tell till t 
{if him as well how to catch and cook them, from the lin- next 
1 now to the Salmon, as. any that I ever met withal. nels 
4 Piſc. Truſt me, brother Peter, I find my ſcholar to L 
3 be ſo ſuitable to my own humour, which is to be tree a Ca 
„ and pleafant, and civilly merry, that my reſolution is of 1 
5 to hide nothing that I know from him. Believe me, mer 
* ſcholar, this is my reſolution; and fo here's to you a F 
1 _— draught, and to all that love us, and the honeſt and 
i" art of angling. whi 
Hy Pen. Lruſt me, good maſter, you {hall not ſow your 
4 ſeed in barren ground, for I hope to return you an in- 1 
0 | creaſ- anſwerablc to your hopes; but however you ſhall 
ul. find me obedient, and thankful, and ſerviceable to my 
Wal beſt ability. ä 
43 Piſc. Tis enough, honeſt ſcholar, come, let's to ſup- i. e. 
. per. Come, my friend Coridon, this Trout looks lovely, + 
it was twenty-two inches when it was taken, and the mY 
belly of it looked ſome part of it as yellow as a marigold, 4 
and part of it as white as a lilly, and yet, methinks, it 78010 
looks better in this good ſauce. of a1 
Cor. Indeed honeſt friend, it looks well, and taſtes OS 


wellz I thank you for it, and ſo doth my friend Peter, 
or elſe he is to blame. 
Peter. 
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Peter. Yes, and fo I do, we all thank you, and when 
we have ſupped, I will get my friend Coridon to ſing you 
a ſong for requital. | 

Cor. I will ſing a ſong, if any body will ſing another; 
eſe, to be plain with you, I will ſing none: I am none 
of thoſe that ſing for meat, but for company: I ſay, *T:s 
merry in hall, when men ſing all*, 

Piſc. I'll promiſe you I'll fing a ſong that was lately 
made at my requeſt, by Mr. William Baſſe, one that 
hath made the choice ſongs of the Hunter in his Career, 
and of Tom of Bedlam +, and many others of note; and 
this that I will ſing, is in praiſe of angling. 

Cir, And then mine ſhall be the praiſe of a country- 
man's life: What will the reſt ling of? 

Peter. I will promiſe you, 1 will ling another ſong in 
praiſe of angling to-morrow night, for we will not part 
till then, but fiſh to-morrow, and ſup together, and the 
next day every man leave fiſhing, and fall to his buſi- 
nels. . 

Venat. Tis a match, and I will provide 2 a ſong or 
a catch againſt then too, which ſhall give ſome addition 


of mirth to the company; for we will be civil and as 


merry as beggars. 

Piſc. Tis a match my maſters, let's e'en ſay grace, 
and turn to the fire, drink the other cup to whet our 
whiſtles, and ſo ſing away all fad thoughts, 


* Parody on the adage, 


It's merry in the hall, 
* When beards wag all.“ 


i. e. when all are eating. 


+ This ſong, beginning,“ Forth from my dark and diſmal cell,” 
with the muſic to it, ſet by Hen. Lawes, is printed in a book, en- 
titled Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, to fing to the The- 
orbo, Lute, and Baſs Viol, folio 1675, and in Playford Antidote 
azainſt melancholy, 8vo. 1669, and alſo in Dr. Percy's Reliques 
of ancient Engliſi Poetry, Vol. II. p. 350; but in the latter with 
a miſtake in the laſt line of the third ſtanza, of the word Pentarchy 
tor Pentateuch, 


Come 


r pe ware 


74 THE COMPLETE ANGLER, PART 1, en- 
Come on, my maſters, who begins? I think it is beſt 


to draw cuts, and avoid contention. - 

Pet. It is a match. Look the ſhorteſt cut falls to 
Coridon. | 

Cor. Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention, 


OConitDnDDus tondge. 


Oh the feet contentment 

The countryman doth find] 
Heigh trolie lollie loe, 
Fleigh trolie lollie lee, 


That quiet contemplation 
Poſſeſſeth all my mind : 

'Then care away, 

And wend along with me. 


For courts are full of flattery, 
As hath tos oft been tried; 
High trolie lollie loe, &c, 
The city | jo of wantonneſs, 
And both are full of pride: 
'Then care away, &c. 


But oh the honeſt countryman 
Speaks truly from his heart, 
Fleigh trolie lollie loe, &c 
His pride is in his tillage, 
His horſes and his cart : 
Then care away, &c, 
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Our cloathing is good ſheep-ſkins, 
Gray ruſſet for our wives, © | 
Heigh trolie lollie loe, &c. 

Tis warmth and not gay cloathing, 

That doth prolong our lives: 
Then care away, &c. life, © 
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The ploughman, tho he labour hard, 
Yet on the holy-day, 
Heigh trolie lollie hoe, &c. 
No emperor fo merrily 
Does paſs his time away: 


hen care away, &c. 


To recompenſe our tillage, 

The heavens afford us ſhowers 
Heigh trolie lollie lac, &c, 

And for our ſiueet refreſhments 

The earth affords us bowers : 
Then care away, &c. 


The cuckow and the nightingale, 
Full merrily do fing, + 

Heigh trolie lollie bee, &c. 
And with their pleaſant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the ſpring : 

Then care away, &c. 


This is not half the happineſs 
The countryman enjoys; 
Heigh trolie lollie loe, &c. 
Tho others think they have as much, 


Let he that ſays fo hes: 


Then come away, 
Turn countryman with me. 


Jo. CHALKHILLE, 


Piſc. Well ſung Coridon, this ſong was ſung with met- 
tle; and it was omy fitted to the occaſion; I ſhall love 


= for it as long as 


know you; I would you were a 


rother of the angle, for a companion that is chearful, 


and free from ſwearing and ſcurrilous diſcourſe, is worth 


% Joln Chalkkill, Eſq ; of whom mention is made in che author's 
e. 
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gold, I love ſuch mirth as does not make friends aſhamed 
to look upon one another next morning; nor men that 


cannot well bear it, to repent the money they ſpend 


when they be warmed with drink: and e this for x 
rule, you may pick out ſuch times and ſuch companies, 
that you may make yourſelves merrier for a little than a 
great deal of money; for © *T's the company and not 
the charge that makes the feaſt :” and ſuch a companion 
you prove, I thank you for it. 

But I will not compliment you out of the debt that | 
owe you, and therefore I will begin my ſong, and wiſh 
it may be ſo well liked, 


The AnGLER's SONG. 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound ſome praiſe, and ſome the hawk * 
Some better pleas'd with private ſport, 
Uſe tennis, ſome a miſtreſs court: 
But theſe delights I neither wiſh, 
Nor envy, while I freely fiſh. 


Who hunts, deth oft in danger ride; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide; 
Who uſes games ſhall often prove 
A loſer; but who falls in love, 
1 in fond Cupid's _—_ , 
J 


angle breeds me no ſuch care. 


Of recreation there is none 

So free as fiſhing is alone; 

All other paſtimes do no leſs 

Tban mind and body both poſſeſs : 
My hand alone my work can do, 
So { can fiſh and ſtudy too. 


T care not, I, to fiſh in ſeas, 


Freſh rivers beſt my mind do pleaſe ; 
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Whoſe fweet calm courſe I contemplate 
22 in life to imitate : ; 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 


And for my paſt offences weep. 


And when the timeraus Trout I wait 

Ta take, and he devours my bait, 

How poor a thing ſometimes I find, 

Will captivate a greedy mind: 
And when none bite, I praiſe the wiſe, 
Il ham vain allurements ne er ſurpriſe. 


But yet thi while I fiſh ] faſt, 

[ make good fortune my repaſt, 

And thereunto my friend invite, 

ln whom more than that delight: 
Who is more welcome to my diſh, 


Than to my angle was my fiſh. 


As well content no prize to take, 

As uſe of taken prize to make : 

For fo our Lord was pleaſed when 

He fiſhers made fiſhers of men : 
Where, which is in no other game, 


A man may fiſh and praiſe his name. 


The firſt men that our Saviour dear 
Did chuſe to wait upon him here, 
Bleft fiſhers were, and fiſh the laſt 
Find was, that he on earth did taſte : 
therefore ftrive to follow thoſe, 


Whem he to follow him hath choſe. 


7 


Cir. Well ſung brother, you have paid your debt in 


good coin; we anglers are all bcholding to the good man 
that made this ſong. Come, hoſteſs, give us more ale, 
and let's drink to him. 


And now let's every one go to bed, that we may riſe 


early; but firſt let's pay our reckoning, for I will have 


nothing 
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nothing to hinder me in the morning; for my purpoſe is 
to prevent the ſun-riſing. ; 
Pet. A match. Come, 8 are to be A 


bed-fellow: I know, brother, you and your ſcholar 

lie together; but where ſhall we meet to-morrow night? 
for my friend Coridon and I will go up the water to. 
wards Ware. | 

Piſc. And my ſcholar and I will go down towards 
Waltham. | 

Cor. Then let's meet here; for here are freſh ſheets 
that ſmell of lavender, and I am ſure we cannot expect 
better meat, or better uſage in any place. 

Pet. Tis a match. Good night to every body. 

Piſc. And fo fay J. 

LVenat. And ſo ſay I. 

Piſc. Good morrow, good hoſteſs, I ſee my brother 
Peter is ſtill in bed: come, give my ſcholar and me 2 
morning drink, and a bit of meat to breakfaſt, and be 
ſure to get a good diſh of meat or two againſt ſupper, 
for we {hall come home as hungry as hawks. Come, 
ſcholar, let's be going. 

Venat. Well now, good maſter, as we walk towards 
the river, give me direction, according to your promiſe, 
how I ſhall fiſh for a Trout. | 

Piſc. My honeſt ſcholar, I will take this very 
venient opportunity to do it. : 

'The Trout is uſually caught with a worm or a min- 
now, which ſome call a penk, or with a fly, viz. either 
a natural or an artificial fly: concerning which three, l 
will give you ſome obſervations and directions. 

And firſt for worms: of theſe there be very many 
forts, ſome breed only in the earth, as the earth-worm; 
others of or — plants, as the dug-worm; and 


others breed either out of excrements, or in the bodies 
of living creatures, as in the horns of ſheep or deer; 
or ſome of dead fleſh, as the maggot or gentle, and 
others. 

Now theſe be moſt of them particularly good for par- 


ticular fiſhes: but for the Trout, the dew-worm, _ 
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ſome alſo call the lob-worm, and the brandling, are the 
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chief; and eſpecially the firſt for a great Trout, and the 
latter for a leſs. There be alſo of lob-worms ſome called 
guirrel-tails, a worm that has a red head, a ſtreak down 
the back, and a broad tail, which are noted to be the 
beſt, becauſe they are the tougheſt and moſt lively, and 
live longeſt in the water : for you are to know, that a 
dead worm is but a dead bait, and like to catch nothing, 
compared to a lively quick ſtirring worm: and for a 
brandling, he is uſually found in an old dunghill, or ſome 
very rotten place near to it: but moſt uſually in cow- 
dung, or hog's-dung, rather than horſe-dung, which is 
ſomewhat too hot and dry for that worm. But the 
beſt of them are to be found in the bark of the tanners, 
which they caſt up in heaps after they have uſed it about 
their leather, 

There are alſo divers other kinds of worms, which 
for colour and ſhape alter even as the ground out of 
which they are got; as the marſh-worm, the tag-tail, 
the flag- worm, the dock-worm, the oak-worm, the gilt- 
tail, the twachel or lob-worm *, which of all others is 
the moſt excellent bait for a Salmon; and too many to 


* To avoid confuſion, it may be neceſſary to remark, that the 
ſame kind of worm is, in different places, known by different 
names: thus the marſh and the meadow-worm, are the ſame ; and 
the lob-worm, or twachel, is alſo called the dew-worm and the 
garden-worm ; and the dock-worm 1s, in ſome places, called the 
tlag-worm. 

The tag-tail is found in Marck and April, in marled lands or 
meadows, after a ſhower of rain, or in a morning, when the wea- 
ther is calm, and not cold. 

To find the oak-worm, beat on an oak-tree, that grows over 2 
highway or bare place, and they will fall for you to gather. 

To find the dock-worm, go to an old pond or pit, and pull up 
ſome of the flags; ſhake the roots in the water, and amongſt the 
ibres that grow from the roots you will find little huſks, or caſes, 
of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour; open theſe carefully with a pin, 
and take from thence a little worm, pale and yellow, or white, like 
2 _ but longer and flenderer, with rows of feet down his 
belly, and a red head: this is the dock or flag-worm. An ex- 
cellent bait for Grayling, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach and Dace. 


I name, 
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name, even as many ſorts as ſome think there be of 
ſeveral herbs or ſhrubs, or of ſeveral kinds of birds in 
the air; of which J ſhall ſay no more, but tell you, that 
what worms ſoever you fiſh with, are the better for be. 
ing well ſcoured, that is, long kept before they be uſed: 
and in caſe you have not-been ſo provident, then the way 
to cleanſe and ſcour them quickly, is to put them all 
night in water, if they be lob- worms, and then put them 
into your bag with fennel; but you muſt not put your 
branclings above an hour in water, and then put them 
into fennel for ſudden uſe: but if you have time, and 
purpoſe to keep them long, then they be beſt preſerved 
in an earthen pot with good {tore of moſs, which is to 
be freſh every three or four days in ſummer, and every 
week or eight days in winter; or at leaſt the moſs 
taken from them, and clean waihed, and wrung betwixt 
your hands till it be dry, and then put it to them again, 
And when your worms, eſpecially the brandling, begins 
to be ſick and loſe of his bigneſs, then you may recover 
him, by putting a little :nilk or cream, about a ſpoonful 
in a day, into them, by drops on the moſs; and if there 
be added to the cream an egg beaten and boiled in it, 
then it will both fatten and preſerve them long *, And 
note, that when the knot, which is near to the middle of 
the brandling, begins to fwell, then he is fick; and, if he 
be not well looked to, is near dying. And for mos, you 
are to note, that there be divers kinds of it +, which J 


* The following is alſo an excellent way, viz. Take a piece of 
hop-ſack, or other very coarſe cloth, and waſh it clean, and let it 
dry ; then wet it in the liquor wherein beef has been boiled ; but 
be careful that the beef is freſh, for ſalt will kill the worms, and 
wring it, but not quite dry; put the worms into this cloth, and 
lay them in an carthen pot, and let them ſtand from morning till 
night; then take the worms from the cloth, and waſh it, and wet 
it again in ſome of the liquor: do thus once a day, and you map 
keep worms in per ect health, and fit for uſe, for near ea month. 

Obſerve that the lob- worm, marſh-worm, and red-worm, will 
bear more ſcouring than any others, and are better for long keep- 
ing. 

+ Naturaliſts reckon above two hundred, 


could 


over 
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could name to you, but will only tell you, that that which 
is likeſt a buck's-horn is the beſt, exeept it be ſoft white 
moſs, which grows on ſome heaths, and is hard to be 
found. And note, that in a very dry time, when you are 
put to an extremity for worms, walnut-tree leaves 
ſqueezed into water, or falt in water, to make it bitter 
or ſalt, and then that water poured on the ground, where 
you ſhall ſee worms are uſed to riſe in the night, will 
make them to appear above ground preſently*. And 
you may take notice, ſome ſay that camphire put into 
your bag with your moſs and worms, gives them a 
ſtrong and fo tempting a ſmell, that the fiſh fare the 
worſe and you the better for it. 

And now I ſhall ſhew you how to bait your hook 
with a worm, ſo as ſhall prevent you from much trouble, 
and the loſs of many a hook too, when you fiſh for a 
Trout, with a running-line +; that is to — when you 


* This practice was one of the common ſports of ſchool- boys at 
the time Eraſmus wrote his Colloquies. In that entitled Venatio, 
or Hunting, a company of them go abroad into the fields, and one 
named Laurence, propoſes fiſhing ; but having no worms, Bartho= 
lis objects the want of them, till Laurence tells him how he may 
get fome, The dialogue 1s very natural and deſcriptive, and being 
but ſhort, is here given.—** Lau. I ſhould like to go a filling; 1 
% have a neat hook. Barth. But where will you get baits? Law. 
% There are earth-worms every where to be had. Barth. So 
« there are, if they would but creep out of the ground to you. 
© Jau. I will make a great many thouſands jump out preſently, 
% Barth. How ? by witchcraft? Lau. You ſhall fee the art. 
4 Fill this bucket with water: break theſe green ſhells of wal- 
© nuts to pieces, and put them into it; wet the ground with the 
© water: Now mind a little; Do you ſee them coming out? 
© Barth. I ſee a miracle; I believe the armed men ſtarted out of 
© the earth after this manner, from the ſerpents teeth that were 
« {own.” 

The above exclamation is clearly an alluſion to the fable in the 
ſecond book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, where Cadmus, by ſcatter- 
ing me ſerpent's teeth on the ground, cauſes armed men to ſpring 
Out OT 1t, 

+ The running-line, ſo called becauſe it rups 8 ground, 
is made of ſtrong filk, which you may buy at the fiſhing-tackle 


ſhops; but I prefer hair, as * apt to tangle, and Cn 
| | tie 


| 
| 
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fiſh for him by hand at the ground: I will direct you in 
this as plainly as I can, that you may not miſtake. 

Suppoſe it be a big lob-worm, put your hook into 
him ſomewhat above the middle, and out again a little 
below the middle: having ſo done, draw your worm 
above the arming of your hook ; but note, that at the 
entering of your hook it muſt not be at the head-end of 
the worm, but at the tail-end of him, that the point of 

our hook may come out toward the head-end, and hay- 
ing drawn him above the arming of your hook, then put 
the point of your hook again into the very head of the 
worm, till it come near to the place where the point of 
the hook firſt came out; and then draw back that part 
of the worm that was above the ſhank or arming of 
your hook, and ſo fiſh with it. And if you mean to fiſh 
with two worms, then put the ſecond on before you turn 
back the hook's-head of the firſt worm; you cannot loſe 
above two or three worms before you attain to what | 
direct you; and having attained it, you will find it very 
uſeful, and thank me for it, for you will run on the ground 
without tangling. 

Now for the minnow or penk; he is not eaſily found 
and caught till March, or in April, for then he appears 
firſt in the river, nature having taught him to ſhelter 
and hide himfelf in the winter in ditches that be near to 
the river, and there both to hide and keep himſelf warm 
in the mud or in the weeds, which rot not ſo ſoon as in 
a running river; in Which place if he were in winter, 
the diſtempered floods that are uſually in that ſeaſon, 
would ſuffer him totake no reſt, but carry him head-long 
to mills and wears to his confuſion. And of theſe min- 


fitted up. About ten inches from the end faſten a ſmall cleft ſhot; 
then make a hole through a piſtol or muſket-bullet, according to 
the ſwiftneſs of the ſtream you fiſh in, and put the line through 
it, and draw the bullet down to the ſhot: to the end of your line 
faſten an Indian graſs, or filk-worm-gut, with a large hook: or you 
may, inſtead of a bullet, fix four large ſhot, at the diſtance of eight 
inches from the hook. The running-line is uſed for Trout, 
Grayling, and Salmon-ſmelts, and is proper only for flreams and 
rapid waters, See Part II. Chap. 11, 


nowe, 
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nous, firſt you are to know, that the biggeſt ſize is not 
the beſt; and next, that the middle ſize and the whiteft 
are the beſt: and then you are to know, that your min- 
now muſt be ſo put on your hook, that it muſt turn 
round when 'tis drawn againſt the ſtream; and that it 
may turn nimbly, you muſt put it on a big-fized hook, 
as [ ſhall now direct you, which is thus. Put your hook 
in at his mouth and out of his gill, then having drawn 
your hook two or three inches beyond or through his 
gill, put it again into his mouth, and the point and beard 
out at his tail, and then tie the hook and his tail about 
very neatly with a white thread, which will make it the 
apter to turn quick in the water: that done, pull back 
that part of your line which was flack when you did put 
your hook into the minnow the ſecond time; I fay, pull 
that part of your line back ſo that it ſhall faſten the head, 
ſo that the body of the minnow ſhall be almoſt ſtrait on 
your hook; this done, try how it will turn by drawing 
it croſs the water or againſt a ſtream, and if it do not 
turn nimbly, then turn the tai] a little to the right or left 
hand, and try again till it turn quick; for if not, you 
are in danger to catch nothing ; for know, that it is im- 
poſſible that it ſnould turn too quick: and you are yet to 
know, that in caſe you want 2 minnow, then a ſmall 
loach or a ſtickle-bag, or any other ſmall fiſh that will 
turn quick, will ſerve as well. And you are yet to know, 
that you may falt them, and by that means keep them 
ready and fit for uſe three or four days, or longer, and 
that of ſalt, bay- ſalt is the beſt. 

And here let me tell you, what many old anglers 
know right well, that at ſome times, and in ſome waters, 
a minnow is not to be got; and therefore let me tell you, 
I have, which I will ſhew to you, an artificial minnow, 
that will catch a T rout as well as an artificial fly; and it 
was made by a handſome woman that had a fine hand, 
and a live minnow lying by her: the mould or body of 
the minnow was cloth, and wrought upon or over it 
thus with a needle: the back of it with very fad French 
green ſilk, and paler green filk towards the belly, ſha- 

G2 dowed 
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dowed as perfectly as you can imagine, juſt as you ſee a 
minnow ; the belly was wrought alſo with a needle, and 
it was a part of it white ſilk, and another part of it with 
filver thread; the tail and fins were of a quill, which was 
ſhaven thin; the eyes were of two little black beads, 
and the head was ſo ſhadowed, and all of it ſo curiouſly 
wrought, and ſo exactly diſſembled, that it would beguile 
any {harp-ſighted Trout in a ſwift ſtream. And this 
minnow I will now ſhew you; look, here it is: and if 
you like it, lend it you, to have two or three made by it, 
tor they be eaſily carried about an angler, and be of ex- 
cellent uſe; for note, that a large Trout will come as 
fiercely at a minnow, as the higheſt mettled hawk doth 
ſeize on a partridge, or a grey-hound on a hare. I have 
been told, that 160 minnows have been found in a 
Trout's belly; ; either the Trout had devoured fo many, 
or the miller that gave it a friend of mine had forced 
them down his throat after he had taken him. 

Now for flies, which is the third bait wherewith 
Trouts are uſually taken. You are to know, that there 
are ſo many ſorts of flies as there be of fruits: I 
will name you- but ſome of them, as the dun-fly, the 
ſtone-fly, the red-fly, the moor-fly, the tawney-fly, the 
ſhell-fly, the cloudy- or blackiſh-fly, the flag-fly, the 
vine-fly: there be of flies, caterpillars, and canker-flies, 
and bear- flies, and indeed too many either for me to 
name or for you to remember; and their breeding is ſo 
various and wonderful, that I might eaſily amaze myſelf, 
and tire you in a lon of them. 

And yet i will exerciſe your promiſed patience by 
faying a little of the caterpillar, or the palmer-fly or 
worm, that by them you may gueſs what a work it 
were in a diſcourſe but to run over thoſe very many flies, 
worms, and little living creatures, with which the * 
and ſummer adorn and be: zutify the river-banks, and mea- 
dows, both for the recreation and contemplation of us 
anglers; pleaſures which, 1 think, myſelf enjoy more 
than any other man that is not of my profeſſion. 


Pliny 
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Pliny holds an opinion, that many have their birth or 
being from a dew that in the ſpring falls upon the leaves 
of trees; and that ſome kinds of them are from a dew 
left upon herbs or flowers; and others from a dew left 
upon coleworts or cabbages. All which kinds of dews 
being thickened and condenſed, are by the ſun's genera- 
tive heat moſt of them hatched, and in three days made 
living creatures *; and theſe of ſeveral ſhapes and co- 
lours; ſome being hard and tough, ſome ſmooth and 
ſoft; ſome are horned in their head, ſome in their tail, 
ſome have none: ſome have hair, ſome none; ſome 
Jn his Hiſtor have ſixteen feet, ſome leſs, and ſome have 
of Serpent Xe none, but as our Topſel hath with great 

diligence | obſerved, thoſe which have 
none, move upon the earth, or upon broad leaves, 
their motion being not unlike to the waves of the 
ſea, Some of them he alſo obſerves to be bred of the 
eggs of other caterpillars, and that thoſe in their time 
turn to be butterflies: and again, that their eggs turn 
the following year to be caterpillars +. And ſome affirm, 
that every plant has his particular fly or caterpillar, which 
it breeds and feeds. I have ſeen, and may therefore 
affirm it, a green caterpillar, or worm, as big as a ſmall 
peaſcod, which had fourteen legs, eight on the belly, four 
under the neck, and two near the tail, It was found on a 
hedge of privet, and was taken thence, and put into a 
large box, and a little branch or two of privet put to it, 
on which I ſaw it feed as ſharply as a dog gnavrs a bone: 
it lived thus five or ſix days, and thrived, and changed 
the colour two or three times, but by ſome neglect in the 
keeper of it, it then died and did not turn to a fly: but 


* The doctrine of ſpontaneous or equivocal generation is now 
univerſally exploded ; and all the phenomena that ſeem to ſup- 
port it, are accounted for on other principles. See Derham's 
P Theol. Chap. 15. and the authorities there cited. As alſo 
Mr. Ray's Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of the Creation, 298. 
and Franc. Redi de Gen. Inſett. 

r Whoever is deſirous of knowing more of caterpillars, and of 
the ſeveral flies produced by them, may conſult Joanne, Goe- 


_ de Inſectis, with the appendix of Dr. Liſter, Lond. 8vo. 
i635, 
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if it had lived, it had doubtleſs turned to one of thoſe flies 
that ſome call flies of prey, which thoſe that walk by the 
rivers may in ſummer ſee faſten on ſmaller flies, and 1 
think make them their food. And it is obſervable, that 
as there be theſe flies of prey which be very large, fo 
there be others very little, created, I think, only to feed 
them, and breed out of I know not what; whoſe life, 
they ſay, nature intended not to exceed an hour *, and 

yet 


* That there are creatures © whoſe life nature intended not to 

&© exceed an hour,“ is, I believe, not ſo well agreed, as that there 
are ſome whoſe exiſtence is determined in five or fix. It is well 
known that the ephemeron, that wonderful inſtanceof the care and 
providence of God, lives but from fix in the evening till about 
eleven at night; during which time 1t performs all the animal 
functions: for, in the beginning of its life, it ſheds its coat; and 
that being done, and the poor little animal — rendered light 
and agile, it ſpends the reſt of its ſhort time 1n friſking over the 
waters: the female drops her eggs, which are impregnated by the 
male: theſe being ſpread about, deſcend to the bottom by their 
own gravity, and are hatched by the warmth of the ſun into little 
worms, which make themſelves caſes in the clay, and feed on the 
ſame without any need of parental care. Jide Ephem. Vita, tran- 
_ by Dr. Ty/on, from Swammerdam. See allo Derham's Phy/, 
heol. 247. | 

And * truth of the aſſertion, that theſe ſhort-lived animals 
med their coats, I myſelf am a witneſs: for, being a fiſhing one 
ſummer evening, at about ſeven o'clock, 1 ſuddenly obſerved m 
cloaths covered with a number of very ſmall flies, of a whitiſh 
colour, inclining to blue: they continued fixed, while I obſerved 
thoſe on my left arm wriggle their bodies about, till at length they 
diſengaged themſelves from their external coat, which they lefr, 
and flew away; but what greatly aſtoniſhed me was, that the caſes 
to the three whiſks which each of thoſe creatures had at its tail, 
which were {lenderer than the fineſt hair, and, but for their whites 
neſs would have been ſcarce perceptible, were left as entire and 
unbroken as the leſs tender parts of the coat. 

At the time when I was preparing for the preſs the firſt edition 
of this book, I met, in a book entitled The Art of Angling im- 
proved in all its parts, eſpecially Fly-fiſhing, 12mo. Worceſter, no 
date, by Richard Bowlker, with a relation ſimilar to this, which the 
author ſays was communicated to him by a gentleman, an accurate 
obſerver of nature's productions; and, giving credit to the aſſer- 
tion, I inſerted it as an extract ſrom his book; but I have ſince 


diſcovered, that the ſame had been communicated to the Royal 
| Soeiety 
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yet that life is thus made ſhorter by other flies, or ac- 


cident. 
It is endleſs to tell you, what the curious ſearchers 


into nature's productions have obſerved of theſe worms 
and 


Society by Mr. Peter Collinſon, a London tradeſman well known 
among botaniſts and collectors of natural curioſities, in a letter to 
their ſecretary, which was read the 21ſt of January, 1744-5, and is 

rinted in the Philoſophical Trauſactions for the year 1746, 
Numb. 481, page 329. 

The letter is miſerably written, and in reſpe& of the Ryle ſo 
ungrammatical and otherwiſe obſcure, as to need ſuch interpola- 
tions as are here inſerted to render it in any degree intelligible. 

The author, walking by the fide of the river at Winckefter, May 
26, 1744, was ſhewn the May-fly [conjeftured to be the muſca 
tripilzs mentioned in Moufet Inſect. Theatr. p. 64. and is queſtion- 
lels the grey*drake ] which he ſays hes all the year but a few days 
in the bottom or ſides of the river [we muſt ſuppoſe in its nym- 

hatic ſtate, like the cadis, ſtraw- worm, and a ſpecies of the 
libella ] and riſing when mature to the ſurface of the water, ſplits 
its cale, and appears an animal, [a fly he muſt mean] having a 
ſlender body, and three long hairs at the tail, and four blackiſh 
veined tranſparent ſhining wings, the under much the ſmaller, 
and the upper having four black ſpots. He ſays, that having diſ- 
engaged itſelf from its exavia [i. e. the caſe abovementioned] of 
which he adds he ſaw innumerable floating on the water, the next 
buſineſs of this creature is flying about to find a proper yoo to fix 
on, as trees, ruſhes, &c. and that having fixed, it waits for another 
change, which in two or three days is completed, and which he 
thus deſcribes. 

* The firſt hint I received of this wonderful operation [i. e. the 
* ſecond transformation] I took from the appearance of their 
* exuVvie he mult here mean their ſecond exuvia hereafter men- 
* tioned] hanging on the hedges. Of theſe [not the exudiæ but 
* the flies] I collected many, and putting them into boxes, could 
* ealily diſcover when they were ready to put off their old cloaths, 
though ſo lately put on.“ a 

He = he had the pleaſure to ſhew his friends one of theſe 
creatures that he held on his finger all the while it performed this 
great work, and that it was ſurpriſing to ſee the back part of the 
ily ſplit open, and produce a new birth [z. e. a new fly] which left 
the caſe of the head, body, wings, legs, and even the three-haired 
tail fo the old one] behind it. He adds, that after it had re- 
poſed itſelf awhile, it flew abroad with great briſkneſs to ſeek a 
mate, 
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and flies: but yet I ſhall tell you what Aldrovandus*, 


our Topſel, and others, ſay of the palmer-worm or ca- 
terpillar, that whereas others content themſelves to feed 
on particular herbs or leaves; for moſt think thoſe very 
leaves that gave them life and ſhape, give them a par- 
ticular feeding and nouriſhment, and that upon them 
they uſually abide; yet he obſerves, that this is called a 
pilgrim or palmer-worm, for his very wandering life and 
various food; not contenting himſelf, as others do, with 
any one certain place for his abode, nor any certain kind 
of herb or flower for his feeding; but will boldly and 
diſorderly wander up and down, and not endure to be 
kept to a diet, or fixt to a particular place, 

Nay, the very colours of caterpillars are, as one has 
obſerved, very elegant and beautiful ; I ſhall, for a taſte 


After an enumeration of ſome particulars, which I chooſe to 
omit, he ſays, he obſerved that when the females were 1mpreg- 
nated they left the males, and betook themſelves to the river, 
where darting up and down they were plainly ſeen to eject a eluſ- 
ter of eggs, which ſeemed a pale bluiſh ſpeck, like a ſmall drop of 
milk, as they [the ſpecks! were ſinking to the bottom of the river; 
and that then {when the flies had thus ejected their eggs] by the 
elaſticity of their tails they ſprung up and darted down again, con- 
tinuing ſo to do, till having exhauſted their ſtock of eggs, together 
with their ſtrength, they were able to riſe no more, and become an 
eaſy prey to the fiſu. This is the end of the females; but of the 
males he ſays, that they never reſort to the waters, but after they 
have done their office drop down, languiſh, and die among the trees 
and buſhes. 

The concluſion of his letter, for I am tired of abridging it, I 
give in the author's own words. * They appear at fix o'clock in 
* the evening. On the 26th of May I perceived a few; but the 
«© 927th, 28th, 29th, and goth, it was a fight very ſurpriſing and 
« entertaining to ſce the rivers teeming with innumerable pretty 
« nimble flying animals, and almoſt every thing near covered 
« with them; when I looked up, the air was full of them as high 
&« as I could diſcern; and ſeemed ſo thick, and always in motion 
* [the air he tells you, but he means the flies] the like it ſeems 
„ when one looks up, and fees the ſnow coming down: aad yet 
* this wonderful appearance in three or four days after the laſt of 
* May totally diſappeared.” 

* Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, a great phyſician and naturaliſt of Bo- 
Sana; he wrote 120 books on ſeveral ſubjetis, and a treatiſe de 
Piſcibus, publiſhed at Franckfort, 1640. of 


* 
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of the reſt, deſcribe one of them, which I will ſome 
time the next month ſhew you feeding on a willow-tree, 
and you ſhall find him punctually to anfwer this very de- 
ſcription z his lips and mouth ſomewhat yellow, his eyes 
black as jet, his forehead purple, his feet and hinder 
parts green, his tail two-forked and black, the whole 
body ſtained with a kind of red ſpots which run along 
the neck and ſhoulder blade, not unlike the form 5f St. 
Andrew's crofs, or the letter Xx, made thus croſs-wiſe, 
and a white line drawa down his back to his tail; all 
which add much beauty to his whole body. And it is 
to me obſervable, that at a fixed age this caterpillar gives 
over to cat, and towards winter comes to be covered over 
with a ſtrange ſhell or cruſt called an Aurelia, and fo 
lives a kind of dead life, without cating all 
Bacon's exper. the winter; and, as others of ſeveral kinds 
728 & 90.in turn to be ſeveral kinds of flies and ver- 
his Natura! min the ſprirg following, fo this cater- 
Hifory. pillar then turns to be a painted but- 


Fi Str Fra. 


terfly. 

3 come my ſcholar, you ſee the river ſtops our 
morning walk, and 1 will alſo here ſtop my diſcourſe, 
only as we fit down under this honeyſuckle hedge, 
whilſt I look a line to fit the rod that our brother Peter 
hath lent you, I ſhall, for a little confirmation of what I 
have faid, repeat the obſervation of du Bartas : 


6. Day of God not contented to each hind to give, 
du Bartas. And to infuſe the virtue generativey 
By his twiſe power made many creatures breed, 

Of lifeleſs bodies without V enus deed. 


$9 the cold humour breeds the ſalamander, 

l ho, in efect, like to her birth's commander, 

With child with hundred winters, with her touch 
Drencheth the fire thy” glowing ne er jo much, 


Hy in the fire in burning furnace ſprings, 
the fly Perauſta with the flaming wings; 
Without 
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IVithout the fire it dirs, in it it joys, 
Living in that which all things elſe deſtroys. 


View Gerh. So ſlow Boòtes underneath him ſees, 


Herbal and In th icy iſlands goſlings hatch'd of trees, 
Camden. / hoſe fruitful leaves falling into the water, 
Are turn d, tis knnwn, to living fowls ſoon after. 


o rotten planks of broken ſhips do change 

To barnacles. O transformation flrange ! 
"Twas firſt a green tree, then a broken hull, 
Lately a muſhroom, now @ flying gull. 


Venat. O my good maſter, this morning-walk has 
been ſpent to my great pleaſure and wonder: but [ 
pray, when ſhall I have your direction how to make 
artificial flies, like to thoſe that the "Trout loves beſt, 
amd alſo how to uſe them? 

Piſce. My honeſt ſcholar, it is now paſt five of the 
clock, we will fiſh till nine, and then go to breakfaſt, 
Go you to yonder ſycamore-tree, and hide your bottle 
of drink under the hollow root of it; for about that 
time, and in that place, we will make a brave break- 
faſt with a piece of powdered beef, and a radiſh or two 
that I have in my fiſh-bag; we ſhall, I warrant you, 
make a good, honeit, wholeſome, hungry breakfaſt, and 
J will then give you direction for the making and uſing 
of your flies: and in the mean time, there is your rod 
and line, and my advice is, that you fiſh as you ſee me 
do, and let's try which can catch the firſt fiſh. 

Len. I thank you, maiter, I will obſerve and prac- 
tiſe your direction as far as I am able. 

Piſc. Look you, ſcholar, you fee I have hold of a 
good fiſn: I now fee it is a Trout, I pray put that net 


under him, and touch not my line, for it you do, then 


we break all. Well done, ſcholar, I thank you. 
Now for another. Truſt me 1 have another bite: 
come, ſcholar, come lay down your rod, and help me 
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to land this as you did the other. So, now we ſhall be 
ſure to have a good diſh of fiſh for ſupper. 

Ven. 1 am glad of that; but I have no fortune: ſure, 
maſter, your's is a better rod and better tackling. 

Piſc. Nay, then, take mine, and I will fith with 
your's. Look you, ſcholar, I have another; come, do 
a8 vou did before. And now I have a bite at another: 
Oh me! he has broke all; there's half a line and a good 
hook oſt. 

Jan. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Pijc. Nay, the "Trout is not loft, for pray take no- 
nice no man can loſe what he never had, 

Jen. Maſter, I can neither catch with the firſt nor 
ſecond angle: J have no fortune. 

Piſc. Look you, ſcholar, 1 have yet another: and 
now having caught three brace of 'Trouts,” I will tell 
you a ſhort tale as we walk towards our breakfaſt : a 
ſcholar, a preacher I ſhould ſay, that was to preach to 
procure the approbation of a pariſh that he might be 
their lecturer, had got from his fellow pupil the copy of 
a ſermon that was firſt preached with great commen- 
dation by him that compoſed it; and though the bor- 
rower of it preached it word for word as it was at firſt, 
jet it was utterly diilixed as it was preached by the 
{cond to his congregation : which the ſermon-borrower 
complained of to the lender of it, and was thus an- 
lwered : & J lent you indeed my fiddle, but not my ſid- 
* dle-ſtick; for you are to know, that every one cannot 
make muſick with my words, · which are fitted to my 
* own mouth.” And io, my ſcholar, you are to know, 
that as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting cf words in 
a ſermon ſpoils it, ſo the ill carriage of your line, or not 
fſhing even to a foot in a right place, makes you loſe 
your labour : and you are to know, that though you 
have my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tacklings with 
which you ſee I catch fith, yet you have not my fid- 
dle-ſtick ; that is, you yet have not {kill to know how to 
carry your hand and line, nor how to ru it to a right 


place: and this muſt be taught you, for you are to re- 
1 member 
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member I told you angling is an art, either by practice, 
or a long obſervation, or both. But take this for a rule, 
when you fiſh for a Trout with a worm, let your line 
have ſo much, and not more lead than will fit the ſtream 
in which you fiſh; that is to ſay, more in a great trou- 
bleſome ſtream than in a ſmaller that is quieter ; as near 
as may be, ſo much as will ſink the bait to the bottom, 
and keep it ſtill in motion, and not more. 

But now let's ſay grace and fall to breakfaſt : what 
ſay you, ſcholar, to the providence of an old angler ? does 
not this meat taſte well? and was not this place well 
choſen to eat it? for this ſycamore-tree will ſhade us 
from the ſun's heat. 

Pen. All excellent good, and my ſtomach excellent 
good too. And I now remember and find that true 
which devout Liu * ſays, & that poor men, and thoſe 


de that faſt often, have much more pleaſure in eating 


c than rich men and gluttons, that always feed before 
ce their ſtomachs are empty of their laſt meat, and cal 
« for more: for by that means, they rob themſelves of 


< that pleaſure that hunger brings to poor men.” An 


J do ſeriouſly approve of that ſaying of your's, © that 


you had rather be a civil, well- governed, well-ground- 


(ow, 
« ed, temperate, poor angler, than a drunken lord.” 


But I hope there is none ſuch ; however, I am certain 
of this, that I have been at many very coſtly dinners 
that have not afforded me half the content that this has 
done, for which I thank God and you. 

And now, good maiter, proceed to your promiſed 
direction for making and ordering my artificial fly. 


* Leonard 1 eſns, a very learned jeſuit, profeſſor of divinity in 
the college of jeſuits at Lcurain; he was born at Antwerp, 1554 
and became very famous for his {kill in divimty, civil law, ma- 
thematics, phyſic, and hiſlory : he wrote ſeveral theological 
tracts, and a book entitled Hygzafticon, ſeu vera ratio valetudiuis 
bone, & wit.e ad extremam ſenectutem conſervandæ. See Waltcn's 
Life prefixed. From this tract of Igſſus, it is probable the pal- 
ſage in the text is cited, He died 162g, 
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Piſc. My honeſt ſcholar I will do it, for it is a debt 
due unto you by my promiſe ; and becauſe you ſhall 
not think yourſelf more engaged to me than indeed you 
really are, I will freely give you ſuch directions as were 
ately given to me by an ingenious brother of the angle, 
an honeſt man, and a moſt excellent fly-fiſher. 

You are to note, that there are twelve kinds of arti- 
feial made- flies to angle with upon the top of the wa- 
ter. Note by the way, that the fitteſt ſeaſon of uſing 
theſe, is a bluſtering windy day, when the waters are fo 
troubled that the natural fly cannot be ſeen, or reſt upon 
mem. The firſt is the dun-fly in March, the body is 
made of dun wool, the wings of the partridge's fea- 
mers. The ſecond is another dun- fly, the body of black 
wool, and the wings made of the black drake's feathers, 
and of the feathers under his tail. The third is the 
ſtone-fly in April, the body is made of black wool made 
yellow y under the wings, and under the tail, and ſo made 
with wings of the drake. The fourth is the ruddy-fly 
in the beginning of May, the body made of red wool 
wrapt about with black filk, and the feathers are the 
wings of the drake, with the feathers of a red capon, 
alſo, which hang dangling on his ſides next to the tail. 
The fifth is the yellow or greeniſh-fiy, in Aay like- 
wie, the body made of yellow wool, and the wings 
made of the red cock's hackle or tail. The ſixth is the 
black-fly, in May alſo, the body made of black wool, 
and lapt about with the herle of a peacock's tail; the 
wings are made of the wings of a brown capon, with 
bis blue feathers in his head. The ſeventh is the fad 
rellow-fly in June, the body is made of black wool, 
with a yellow liſt on either fide, and the wings taken 
off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black braked 
hemp. The eighth is the moorith-fly, made with the 
body of duſkiſh wool, and the wings made of the 
dackiſh mail of the drake. The ninth is the tawny- 
% good until the middle of Je; the body made of 
away wool, the wings made contrary one againſt the 
ater, made of the whitith mail of the wild —_ 
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The tenth is the waſp-fly in Jul, the body made of 
black wool, lapt about with yellow ſilk, the wings made 
of the feathers of the drake, or of the buzzard. The 
eleventh is the ſhell-fly, good in Mid- July, the body 
made of greeniſh wool, lapt about with the herle of a 
peacock's tail, and the wings made of the wings of the 
buzzard. "The twelfth is the dark drake-fly, good in 
Auguſt, the body made with black-wool, lapt about 
with black filk : his wings are made with the mail of 
the black drake, with a black head. Thus have you a 
jury of flies, likely to betray and condemn all the Trout 

in the river *. 
I ſhall next give you ſome other directions for fly- 
fiſhing, ſuch as are given by Mr. Thomas Barker}, a 
gentleman 


It has been already obſerved, that Walton's excellence, as an 
angler, did not confiſt in fly-fiſhing : the reader is thercfore te- 
commended to the liſt of flies in the ſecond part, and the addi- 
tions contained in the notes thereon. 

+ It is ſuppoſed that the reader is by this time not wholly igro- 
rant who this gentleman was, as mention is made of him in the 
author's life. We have already given the dedication to his Art of 
Angling, and here now follow ſome extraQs from that humorous 
piece itſelf. Addreſſing himſelf to the noble lord to whom tis 
book 1s dedicated, he thus begins: 

„% Under favour, I will compliment, and put a caſe to 
your honour. I met with a man, and upon our diſcourſe he 
fell out with me, having a good weapon, but neither ſtomach 
© nor ſkill: I ſay this man may come home by Weeping-croſs ; I will 
* cauſe the cierk to toll his knell. It is the very like caſe to the 
e gentleman angler, chat goeth to the river for his pleaſure : This 
** angler hath neither judgment nor experience: he may come 
* come home lightly laden at his leiſure. 
„A man that goeth to the river for his pleaſure, mull 
* underſtand, when he cometh there, to ſet forth his tackle. The 
** firſt thing he muſt do, is to obſerve the wind and ſun for d, 
6& the moon, the „arg, and the wanes of the air for night, to jt 
F forth his taatles for day or night; and accordingly to go for his 
„ pleaſure and ſome profit. 
% Now I am determined to angle with the ground-bats, 
% and ſet my tackles to my rod, and go to my fleaſure. I begin at 
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rentleman that hath ſpent much time in fiſhing: but I 
{hall do it with a little variation. 
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Firſt, 


« ſome ten inches from the hook, plumming my line according 
« to the ſwiftneſs of the {trcam I angle in; for one plummet will 
« not ſerve for all ſtreams; for the true angling is, that the 
« plummet run truly on the ground. 

—— + My lord ſent to me, at ſun going down, to provide him 
« a good diſh of Trouts againit the next morning, by fix o'clock. 
« | went to the door to /ce how the rwanes of the air were like tg 
« zrove. 1 returned an{wer, that 1 doubted not, God willing, 
« but to be provided at the time appointed. I went preſently 
« to the river, and it proved very dark: I threw out a line of 
three ſilks and three fairs twiſted, for the uppermoſt part, and 
« a line of two hairs and two filks twiſted, for the lower parr, 
« with a good large hook. I baited my hook with two loh- 
« worms, the four ends hanging as meet as I could gueſs them in 
« the dark; I fell to angle. It proved very dark, fo that I had 
„good ſport, angling with the lob-worms as I do with the flies, 
on the top of the water; you {hall hear the fiſh riſe at the top 
« of the water; then you mult looſe a ſlack line down to the bot- 
„tom, as nigh as you can gueſs; then hold your Tine ſtrait, 
feeling the fiſh bite; give time, there is no doubt of loſing the 
* fiſh, for there is not one amongſt twenty but doth gorge the 
* bait: the leaſt ſtroke you can ſtrike faſtens the hook, and makes 
the fiſh ſure, letting the fiſh take a turn or two, you may take 
him up with your hands. The night began to alter, and grow 
« ſomewhat lighter ; I took off the lob-worms, and fet to my rod 
* a white palmer fly, made of a large hook; I had good ſpore 
* for the time, until it grew lighter :; ſo I took off the white 
* palmer, and ſet to a red palmer, made of a large hook; I had 
„good [port until it grew very light: then I took off the red 
* palmer, and ſet to a black paliner; I had good ſport, and made 
* up the diſh of fiſh. So I put up my tackles, and was with my 
* lord at his time appointed. for the ſervice. 

„ Theſe three flies, with the help of the lob-worms, ſerve to 
* angle all the year for the night; obſerving the times as I have 
* ſhewed you in this night-work, the white fly for darkneſs, the 
ted fly in medio, and the black fly for lightneſs.” This is the 
true experience for angling in the night; which is the ſureſt 
* angling of all, and killeth the greatet Trouts. Your lines 
may be ſtrong, but muſt not be longer than your rod. 

* Now, having taken a good difh of Trouts, I preſented them 
to my lord; ke having provided good company, commanded 
me to turn cook and drels them for dinner 


— There 
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Firſt, let your rod be light, and very gentle, I tak 


the beſt to be of two pieces à, and let not your ling 
exceed, eſpecially for three or four links next to the 
hook, I fay, not exceed three or four hairs at the mof, 
though you may fiſh a little ſtronger above in the upper 
part of your line: but if you can attain to angle with 
one hair, you ſhall have more riſes and catch more fi, 
Now you muſt be ſure not to cumber yourſelf with to 
long a line, as moſt do: and before you begin to'angle, 
caſt to have the wind on your back, and the fun, if it 
ſhines, to be before you, and to fiſh down the ſtream; 
and carry the point or top of your rod downward, by 
which means the ſhadow of yourſelf and rod too, wil 
be the leaſt offenſive to the fiſh; for the ſight of any 
ſhade amazes the fiſh, and ſpoils your ſport, of which 
you mult take great care. | 

In the middle of March, till which time 2 man ſhould 
not in honeſty catch a Trout, or in April, if the wer 
ther be dark, or a little windy or cloudy, the belt fiſung 
is with the palmer-worm, of which I laſt ſpoke to you; 
but of theſe there be divers kinds, or at leaſt of divers 
kinds, or at leaſt of divers colours; theſe and the Mu- 
fly are the ground of all fly-angling, which are to be 
thus made. : 


“ There comes an honeſt gentleman, a familiar friend, to 
% me, he was an angler, begins to compliment with me, and 
* aſked me how I did ? when I had been angling ? and demaaced, 
* in diſcourſe, what was the reaſon I did not relate in my book 
© the drefling of is dih of fiſh, which he loved? I pray you, if, 
% what diſh of T routs was that ? He ſaid, it was a diſh of cloſe- 
„boiled Trouts, buttered with eggs. My anſwer was to him, 
& that every ſcullion dreſſeth that diſh againſt his will, becauſe it 
* cannot cal vor them. I will tell you in ſhort : put your Trout 
* into the kettle when the kettle is ſet to the fire, and let them 
* boil gently, as many cooks do, and they {hall boil clole 
* enough; which is a good diſh, buttered with eggs, good for 
* ploughmen, but not for the palate. Sir, I hope I have $i 
& you ſatisfattion.” | 
For your rod, and alſo for a fly- line, take the directions con- 
tained in the notes on Chap, xxi. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, you muſt arm your hook with the line in the 
inſide of it, then take your ſciſſars, and cut ſo much of 
2 brown mallard's feather as in your own reaſon will 
make the wings of it, you having withal regard to the 
bigneſs or littleneſs of your hook ; then lay the outmoſt 
part of your feather next to your hook, then the point 
of your feather next the ſhank of your hook; and hav- 
ing ſo done, whip it three or four times about the hook 
with the ſame ſilk with which your hook was armed; 
and having made the ſilk faſt, take the hackle of a cock 
or capon's neck, or a plover's top, which is uſually bet- 
ter; take off the one fide of the feather, and then take 
the hackle, filk, or crewel, gold or filver thread, make 
theſe faſt at the bent of the hook, that is to ſay, below 
your arming; then you muſt take the hackle, the ſilver 
or gold thread, and work it up to the wings, ſhifting or 
ſtill removing your finger, as you turn the ſilk about the 
hook: and {till looking at every ſtop ar turn, that your 
gold, or what materials ſoever you make your fly of, do 
lie right and neatly; and if you find they do fo, then 
when you have made the head, make all faſt : and then 
work your hackle up to the head, and make that faſt : 
and then with a needle or pin divide the wing into two, 
and then with the arming ſilk whip it about croſs-ways 
betwixt the wings, and then with your thumb you muſt 
turn the point of the feather towards the bent of the hook, 
and then work three or four times about the ſhank of 
the hook, and then view the proportion, and if all be nea 
and to your liking, faſten. | 

I confeſs, no direction can be given to make a man 
of a dull capacity able to make a fly well: and yet 1 
know, this with a little practice will help an ingenious 
angler in a good degree: but to ſee a ly made by an 
artiſt in that kind, is the beſt teaching to make it; and 
then an ingenious angler may walk by the river and mark 
what flies fall on the water that day, and catch one of 
them, if he ſees the Trouts leap at a fly of that kind: 
and then having always hooks ready hung with him, and 
having a bag alſo always with him, with bear's hair, or 

the 
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the hair of a brown or ſad-coloured heifer, hackles of 
a cock or capon, ſeveral-coloured filk and crewel to 


make the body of the fly, the feathers of a drake's head, 


black or brown ſheep's wool, or hog's wool, or hair, 
thread of gold and of filver; filk of ſeveral colours, 
eſpecially ſad- coloured, to make the fly's head; and there 
be alſo other coloured feathers, both of little birds and 
of peckled fowl; I ſay, having thoſe with him“ in a 

| bag, 


* The author not having particularly enumerated the materials 
neceſſary for fly-making, it will not be improper, once for all, 10 
do it here. And firſt, you muſt be provided with bear's hair of 
divers colours; as grey, dun, light and dark coloured, bright 
brown, add that which ſhines : alſo camel's hair, dark, light, and 
of a colour between both: badger's hair, or fur: ſpaniel's hair 
from behind the ear, light and dark brown, blackiſh and black: 
hog's down, which may be had, about Chriſtmas, of butchers, or 
rather of thoſe that make brawn ; it ſhould be plucked from under 
the throat, and other ſoft places of the hog, and mull be of the 
following colours, diz. black, red, whitiſh, and ſandy ; and 'or 
other <2 na you may get them dyed at a dyer's : ſeal's fur, is to 
be had at the trunk-maker's ; get this alſo dycd of the colours of 
cow's and calf's hair, in all the different ſhades, from the light 
to the darkeſ! brown; you will then never need cow's or calt's 
hair; both which are harſh, and will never work kindly, nor lie 
handſomely ; get alſo mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, vio- 
let; Iſabella, which colour is deſcribed in a note on Cotton's flies 
for Marche Philomot, from feuille morte, à dead leaf, yellow, 
and orange: can:lcts, both hair and worſted, blue, yellow, dun, 
light and dark brown, red, violet, purple, black, horle-fleſh, pink, 
and orange colours. Some recommend the. hair of abortive colts 
and calves ; but feal's fur, dyed as above, is much better. 

A piece of an old 7urky carpet will furniſh excellent dubbing, 
untwilt the yarn, and pick out the wool, carefully ſeparating the 
different colours, and lay it by. 

Some uſe for dubbing barge-ſail, concerning which the reader i 
to know, that the ſails of Weſt-country and other barges, when 
old, are uſually converted into tilts, under which there is almoſt 
a continual ſmoak ariſing from the fire and the Neam of the beet- 
kettle which all ſuch barges carry, and which, in time, dyes the 
tilt of a fine brown ; this would be excellent dubbing, but that 
ihe material of thele fails is ſheep's woo!, which ſoaks in the 
water, and ſoon becomes very heavy: however, get of this a 
many different ſhades as you can, and have ſeal's fur and hogr 
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bag , and trying to make a fly, though he miſs at firſt, 
yet ſhall he at lat hit it better, even to ſuch a perfec- 


tion, as none can well teach him: and if he hit to make 
his 


wool dyed to match them ; which, by reaſon they are more turgid, 
tif, and light, and fo float better, are, in moſt caſes, to be pre- 
ferred to worlted, crewels, and, indeed, to every other kind of 
wool ; and obſerve that the hog-wool is beſt for large, and the 
ſcal's fur for ſma} flies. 

Get alſo furs of the following animals, vg the ſquirrel, parti- 
cularly from his tail; fox-cub, from the tail where it is downy, 
and of an aſh-colour ; an old fox, an old otter, otter cub, badger, 
fulimart, or filmert ; a hare, from the neck, where it is of the 
colour of withered fern ; and above all, the yellow fur of the 
martern, from off the gills or ſpots under the jaws. All theſe, 
and almoſt every other kind of fur, are eaſily got at the furrier's. 

Hackles are a very important article in fly-making : they are the 
long ſlender feathers that hang from the head of a cock down his 
neck; there may alſo be fine ones got from near his tail ; be care- 
ful that they are not too rank, which they are when the fibres are 
more than half an inch long : and for ſome purpoſes theſe are 
much too big: be provided with theſe of the following colours, 
vir. red, dun, yellowiſh, white, orange, and perfect black, and 
whenever you meet, alive or dead, with a cock of the game breed, 
whoſe hackle is of a ſtrong brown-red, never fail to buy him; but 
obſerve that the feathers of a cock-chicken, be they ever ſo fine 
for ſhape and colour, art good for little; for they are too down 
2nd weak to land ere after they are · once wet, and fo are thoſs 
ot the Bantam cock. 

Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the wings, and other parts 
of flies ; get therefore feathers from the back and other — of 
the wild mallard, or drake, the feathers of a partridge, eſpecially 
thoſe red ones that are in the tail: feathers from a cock-pheaſant's 
breaſt and tail, the wings of a blackbird, a brown hen, of a 
ſarling, agjay, a land-rail, a throftle, a fieldfare, and a water- 
cot; the feathers from the crown of the pewit, plover, or lap- 
ving: green and copper-coloured peacock's and black oftrich 
berl; feathers from a heron's neck and wings; and remember, 
that in moſt inſtances, where the drake's or wild mallard's feather 
is hereafter directed, that from a ftarling's wing will do much bet- 
ter, as being of a finer grain, and leſs {pungy. 

Be provided with marking-filk of all colours, fine, but very 
frong, flaw-flk, gold and ſilver flatted wire or twill, a ſharp knife, 
hooks of all ſizes, hog's briſtles for loops to your flies, ſhoemaker's 
vox, a large needle to raiſe your dubbing when Yatted with work- 
ing, and a {mall but {harp pair of ſeiſſais. 

H 2 Aud 
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his fly right, and have the luck to hit alſo where there 
is ſtore of 'Irouts, a dark day, and a right wind, he 
will 


And laſtly, if any materials required in the ſubſequent liſls of 
flies may have been omitted in the foregoing catalogue, be care. 
ful to add them to your former ſtock as often as you ſhall find any 
ſuch omiſſions. 

Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix bear's hair and hog'g 
wool, which are ſliff, and not apt to imbibe the water, as the fine 
furs, and moſt other kind of dubbing do: and remember alſo, that 
martern's fur is the belt yellow you can uſe, 

* The uſe of a bag 1s attended with many inconveniencies, of 
which, the mixing and walling your materials are not the leaſt; 
to prevent which, the following method is recommended: take a 
piece of fine-grained parchment, of ſeven inches by nine, and 
fold it ſo that the ſize and proportion of it will be that of a ſmall 
octavo volume; then open it, and through the firlt leaf, with a 
ſharp penknife and a ruler, make three croſs cuts, at the fame 
proportionable diftance as thoſe in Plate IX. Fig. 1. and with a 
needle and filk, flitch the two leaves together, as in that figure; 
let each of the margins be half an inch at leaſt. 

Then, with a pair of compaſſes, take the diflance from A to B, 
and ſet it on in the middle of a ſmall piece of parchment ; and 
likewiſe ſet on the ſame diſtance to the right and left, and at each 
extremity cut off, with a penknife and ruler, the ſpare parch- 
ment, obſerving that the ſides are exactly parallel. 

At about a quarter of an inch from the top, make a cut through 
the firſt and third diviſions, and, with a pair of ſciſſars, ſnip out 
the looſe pieces. 

Then ſet on the diſtance from A to C, and cut as before, 
leaving the middle diviſion an inch longer at bottom than the 
others: when this is done, your parchment will have the ſhape 
and proportion of Fig. 2. and you may cut the upper flap as it 
appears there. 

Be careful that the cuts, and indeed all your work, are exaly 
ſquare ; and when this is done, turn in the ſides and ends of the 
parchment, ſo cut as before, and preſs the folds with a folding- 
ſtick, and you have one pocket, ſhaped as Fig. 3. which put into 
the firſt partition. 

Purſue the ſame method with the {mall pockets, and thoſe for 
the other partitions; and in this manner proceed till you have 
completed fix leaves, which are to make the firſt of your book: 
the larger of theſe pockets are to hold hog's wool, ſeal's fur, and 
bear's hair, and the ſmaller the finer furs ; which are thoſe of 
the martern, fox-cub, &c. 
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will catch ſuch ſtore of them, as will encourage him 
to grow more and more in love with the art of fly-mak- 


110 
11¹8· 


Lenat. | 


In each of the fix diviſions, in every leaf, with a ſadler's hollow 
punch, make a hole; to which end, take a thin Narrow lick of 
beech, or any hardiſh wood, and when the pocket 1s in its place, 
put the ſtick down into the pocket, and, obſerving the center of 
the diviſion, give the punch a ſmart blow with a mallet; theſe 
holes will ſhew what is contained in each of the pockets. 

The next leaf may be ſingle ; flitch it acroſs with double filk 
diagonally, and croſs thoſe ſtitches with others, and the ſpaces 
vill be of a lozenge-ſhape; let the ſtitches be half an inch in 
length: into theſe you are to tuck your dubbing, when mixed 
r-ady for uſe. ; 

The next leaf ſhould be double, ſtitched with a margin as the 
others; and through the firſt fold cut a lozenge, as big as the ſiae 
will allow of: into this you may tuck three or four wings of ſmall 
birds; as the ſtarling, the land- rail, the throſtle, Sc. At the back 
of this leaf ſew two little parchment ſtraps, of half an inch wide 
very ſtrong ; through which put a ſmall, but very neat and ſharp 
pair of ſciſſars. 

You may, on another ſingle leaf, make four or five croſs- bars 
of long llitches, through which, as well on the back as the fore- 
ble, you may put large feathers, namely, thoſe of a cock-phea- 
ſant's tail, a ruddy brown hen, Oc. 

The next three leaves ſhould be double; ſtitch them through 
the middle, from fide to fide, and with the compalſes deſcribe a 
circle of about an inch and half diameter; cut out the parchment 
within the circle; under ſome of the margins, when the leaves 
are flitched together, you may tuck peacock's and oftrich herle, 
and in others lay neatly the golden feathers of a pheaſant's breaſt, 
and the grey and dyed yellow mail of a mallard. 

Three double leaves more, with only two large pockets in 
each, may be allotted ſor ſilk of various colours, gold and ſilver- 
twiſt, and other odd things; fix ſingle leaves more will compleat 
your book ; ſtitch them from fide to fide with diſtances of half 
an inch, and croſs thoſe flitches with others, from top to bottom, 
with ſomewhat greater diſtances; and into every other ſpace, 
reckoning from top to bottom, lay neatly and ſmoothly a ſtarling's 
feather; do the ſame on the back-lide, and ſo for two leaves. 

The other leaves you may fill with land-rail's and other ſmall 
feathers, plover's tops, and red and black hackles. 

The firſt and laſt leaves of your book may be double, ſtitched 
in the middle, from fide to fide, but open at the edges; which 
H 3 will 
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| ſerve, then I with I were in Lapland, to buy a good 
wind of one of the honeſt witches, that ſell fo many 
winds there, and ſo cheap. 

Piſc. Marry, ſcholar, but I would not be there, nor 
indeed from under this tree: for look how it begins to 
rain, and by the clouds, if I miſtake not, we ſhall pre- 
ſently have a ſmoking ſhower, and therefore ſit cloſe, 
this ſycamore-tree will ſhelter us: and I will tell you, 
as they ſhall come into my mind, more obſervations of 
fly-fiſhing for a Trout. 

But firſt for the wind, you are to take notice, that 
of the winds the ſouth wind is ſaid to be beſt. One 
obſerves, that 


———when the wind is ſouth, 


It blows your bait into a ſiſb's mouth. 


Next to that, the weſt wind is believed to be the 
* beſt: and having told you that the eaſt wind is the 
worſt, I need not tell you which wind is the beſt in 
the third degree; and yet, as Solomon obſerves, that 
« he that conſiders the wind ſhall never ſow:“ fo he 
that buſies his head too much about them, if the wea- 
ther be not made extreme cold by an eaſt wind, ſhall 
be a little ſuperſtitious : for as it is obſerved by ſome, 
that © there is no good horſe of a bad colour;“ fol 
have obſerved, that if it be a cloudy day, and not ex- 


will leave you four pockets like thoſe of a common 
into which you may put hooks, and a {mall piece 2 
ped in a bit of glove- leather. 

To the page that contains the mixed dubbings, there ſhould be 
an index, referring to every diviſion contained in it, and exprel- 
fing what fly each mixture 1s for. 

When your book is thus prepared, ſend it to the binder with 
directions to bind it as ſtrong as poſſible; let him leave a flap to 
one of the boards, and faſten to it a yard of ribband to ne it. 

The uſefulneſs and manifold conveniencies of a book are ap- 
parent; and whoever will be at the pains of making ſuch a one as 
this, will find it greatly preferable to a magazine-bag, 


ket-book ; 


ax, wrap- 
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treme cold, let the wind fit in what corner it will, and 
do its worſt, I heed it not. And yet take this for a 
rule, that I would willingly fiſh ſtanding on the lee- 
ſhore : and you are to take notice, that the fiſh lies or 
ſwims nearer the bottom, and in deeper water in win- 
ter than in ſummer ;z and alſo nearer the bottom in any 
cold day, and then gets neareſt the lee-fide of the 
water. 

But I promiſed to tell you more of the fly-hſhing 
for a Trout, which I may have time enough to do, 
for you ſee it rains May butter: firſt for a May-fly ; 
you may make his body with greeniſh coloured crewel, 
or willowiſh colour; darkening it in moſt places with 
waxed filk, or ribbed with black hair, or ſome of them 
ribbed with filver thread; and ſuch wings for the co- 
lour as you ſee the fly to have at that ſeaſon, nay, at 
that very day on the water. Or you may make the oak- 
fy with an orange tawny and black ground, and the 
brown of a mallard's feather for the wings; and you 
are to know, that theſe two are moſt excellent flies; 
that is, the May- fly and the oak-fly. And let me 
again tell you, that you keep as far from the water as 
you can poſhbly, whether you fiſh with a fly or worm, 
and fiſh down the ſtream ; and when you fiſh with a fly, 
if it be poſſible, let no part of your ſine touch the wa- 
ter*, but your fly only; and be {till moving your fly 
upon the water, or caſting it into the water, you your- 
ſelf being alſo always moving down the ſtream. Mr. 
Barker commends ſeveral forts of the palmer- flies, not 
only thoſe ribbed with filver and gold, but others that 
have their bodies all made of black, or ſome with red, 
and a red hackle ; you may alſo make the hawthorn-fly, 
which is all black, and not big, but very ſmall, the 


* This is impoſſible, unleſs you dib with the artificial as with 
the natural fly, which 1s never practiſed. The method of throw- 
1 caſting is more particularly treated of in che notes on Chap. 

« Part, II. 
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{ſmaller the better; or the oak-fly, the body of which 
is orange colour and black crewel, with a brown wing; 
or a fly made with a peacock's feather, 1s excellent in a 
bright day* : you muſt be ſure you want not in your 
magazine-bag the peacock's feather, and grounds of 
ſuch wool and crewel as will make the graſhopper; and 
note, that uſually the ſinalleſt flies are the beſt; and note 
alſo, that the light fly doe uſually make moſt fport in a 
dark day, and the darkeſt and leaſt fly in a bright or 
clear day; and Jaftly note, that you are to repair upon 
any occaſion to your magazine-bag, and upon any oc- 
cation vary and make them lighter or ſadder according 
to your fancy or the day, 

And now I ſhall tell you, that the fiſhing with a na- 
tural fly is excellent, and affords much pleaſure ; they 
may be found thus, the MAay- fly uſually in and about that 


* A brother of the angle mul always be ſped 
With three black palmers, and alſo two red, 
And all made with hackles; in a cloudy day, 
Or in windy weather, angle you muy. 


But morning and evening, if the da) be bright, 
And the chef point of. all is to keep ont of fight. 
In the month of May, none but the May-fly 

For e ery month one, is a pitiful He. 


The black hawthorn-fly mufi be very ſmall, 

And the ſandy hog*s hair is ſure beſt of all- 

For the mallard wing May-fly, and peacock's tram, 
Mill look like the fieſh-fiy to kill Trout amain. 


The oak-fly is good if it have a brown wing; 

So is the graſhopper, that in July deth fing: 

With a green body make him, on a middle ſiæ'd hook ; 
But cohen you have catch fiſh, then play the good cook. 


Once more, my good brother, Pl ſpeak in thy ear; 
Hog's, red cow's, and bears wool, to float beſt appear; 
And fo doth your fur, if rightly it fall: 
But always remember, make two, and make all. 

A ſpecimen of Mr, Barker's poetry! 


A month 


1th 
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month near to the river ſide, eſpecially againſt rain; the 
oak-Ay on the butt or body of an oak or aſh, from the 
beginning of May to the end of Auguft ; it is a brownith 
fy, and eaſy to be ſo found, and ſtands uſually with his 
head downward, that is to ſay, towards the root of the 
tree ; the ſmall black-fly, or hawthorn-fly, is to be 


The oak-fly is known alſo by the names of the aſh-fly and the 
woodcock-fly ; and in Skropfhrre it is called the cannon or down- 
hill-fly, Some dub it with black wool and [/abel/a-coloured mo- 
hair, aud bright browniſh bear's hair, warped on with yellow filk, 
but the head of an aſh-colour ; others dub it with an orange-taw- 
ny and black ground : others with blackiſh wool and gold-twiſt ; 
the wings of the brown of a mallard's feather. Bowler, in his 
Art of Angling, page 63, ſays, * The body may be made of a bit- 
* tern's feather, and the wings of the feather of a woodcock's 
© wing ;” and adds,“ This fly, as I have lately been informed by 
« a gentleman of ver city, is bred in thoſe little balls which grow 
„on the boughs of large oaks, commonly called oak-apples ; 
« which he accidentally diſcovered by opening ſeveral of theſe 
„ balls which had been gathered in the winter and brought into 
© the houſe, in cach of which was found the cannon-fly ; ſome 
© of which, being enlivened by the warmth of the room, imme- 
© Giately took flight, and fixcd in the window, with the head 
* downwards, the poſition they obſerve on the trees.“ 

This diſcovery, by which the formation of 1 is accounted 
for, as well as the fubſlances above mentioned, was made long 
ego by the ſagacious Ma//izhi; who had, with great dihgenee, at- 
tended to the operatio:'s of infects in the att of depoliting their 
eggs; and, in his treatiſe dc Gallts, he deſcribes the hollow inſtru- 
ment, wherewith many flies are provided, with which they per- 
ſorate the tegument of leaves, fruits, or buds, and through the 
hollow of it 1nje& their egys into the wounds which they have 
made; where, in procels of time, they hatch and are nouriſhed ; 
and this he beheld one of theſe inſets doing in the bud of an oak. 
See Malpight, de Gallis, page 47. See alſo Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of 
lajfordſhire, 224. 

And Dr. Derham ſays, he himſelf “ had once the good for- 
„tune to ſee an oak-ball ichneumon ſtrike its terebra into an oak- 
apple divers times, no doubt, to lay its eggs therein.“ Phy. 
Theol. Book 8. Chap. 6. Note 46. 

There is no compariſon between the firſt of theſe authorities 
and'thoſe of the two perſons laſt mentioned: but it is pleaſing to 
apply the accidental diſcoveries of unlearned men to the confir- 
mation of hypotheſes of which they are ignorant, 

| had 


l 
\ 
. 
| 
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had on any hawthorn buſh after the leaves be come 
forth : with theſe and a ſhort line, as I ſhewed to angle 
for a Chub, you may dape or dop, and alſo with a graſ- 
hopper behind a tree, or in any deep hole, {till making 
it to move on the top of the water as if it were alive, 
and ſtill keeping yourſelf out of ſight, you ſhall certainly 
have ſport if there be Trouts; yea, in a hot day, but 
eſpecially in the evening of a hot day, you will have 
ſport. | 

And now, ſcholar, my direction for fly-fiſhing is 
ended with this ſhower, for it has done raining ; and 
now look about you, and ſee how pleaſantly that mea- 
dow looks; nay, and the earth ſinells as ſweetly too. 
Come, let me tell you what holy Mr. Herbert ſays of 
ſuch days and flowers as theſe, and then we will thank 
God that we enjoy them, and walk to the river and fit 
down quictly, and try to catch the other brace of 
Trouts. 


Seweet day fo cool, fo calm, ſo bright, 
The bridal of the earth and ſty; 
Stucet dews ſhall weep thy fall to-night, 
for thou muſt die. 
Sweet roſe, whife hus angry and brave, 
Bids the raſh gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
and thou muſt die. 


weet ſpring, full of fect days and reſes, 
box where fweets compacted lie 
My muſic ſhews you have your cloſes 
9 J J 7 


and all muſt die. 


Only a ſtueet and virtuous ſoul, 

Like ſeaſon d timber never gives, 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
then chiefly lives. 


Venat. 
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V:nat. I thank you, good maſter, for your good di- 
rection for fly-fiſhing, and for the ſweet enjoyment of 
the pleaſant day, which is ſo far ſpent without offence 
to God or man: and I thank you for the ſweet cloſe of 
our diſcourſe with Mr. Herbert's verſes, who I have 
heard loved angling : and I do the rather believe it, 
becaule he had a ipirit ſuitable to anglers, and to thoſe 
primitive Chriſtians that you love, and have ſo much 
commended. 

Pic. Well, my loving ſcholar, and I am pleaſed to 
know that you are fo well pleaſed with my direction and 
dicourſe. Y 

And fince you like theſe verſes of Mr. Herbert's fo 
well, let me tell you what a reverend and learned divine 
that profeſſes to imitate him, and has indeed done ſo 
moſt excellently, hath writ of our Book of Common 
aver, which I know you will like the better, becauſe 
ie 1s a friend of mine, and I am ſure no enemy to 


288 1 * 
augling 0 


Ihat? pray'r by th* beo? and common £ Tes, why not? 
The ſpirit of grace 
And ſupplicatien, 
{s nat left free atone 
For time and place, 
Et manner tao: to read or ſpeak by rote, 
[s all alike to him, that prays 
It's heart, what with his mouth he ſays. 


* This paſſage goes very near to unfold to us a ſecret in literary 
b'lory, viz. the name of the author of the Syzagogne, a collection 
of poems luppletory to that of Mr. G-orge Herbert, entitled the 
Tonple, For we fee Ch. Hare ſubſeribed to the enſuing eulo- 
dum on the Common Praver, which is alſo to be found in The 
Heagogue. And J find in the Athen. Oxen. Vol. I. 267. a Chriſ- 
(her Harvey, a Maſter of Arts, Vicar of Clifton in Warwick- 


ire, born in 15397, and who lived to 1663, and perhaps after. 


Further, the ſecond copy of commendatory verſes prefixed to this 
"cok, has the ſubſcription Ch. Hartie, M. A. The preſumption 
here fore is very ſtrong, that both were written by the Chriſtopher 
Larvey above-mentioned, At the end of The Synagogue are ſome 
verſes ſubſcribed Iz. Wa. 

They 
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They that in private by themſelves alone 
Da pray, may take 
I hat liberty they pleaſe, 
In chuſing of the ways 
IL herein to make 
Their ſaul's moſt intimate affettions known 
To him that ſees in ſecret, when 
Th” are moſt conceal'd from other men. 


But he, that unto others leads the way 
In public prayer, 
Should do 11 Fa 
As all that hear may know 
They need not fear 
To tune their hearts unto his tongue, and ſay 
Amen ; not doubt they were betray'd 
To blaſpheme, when they meant ts have pray'd. 


Devotion will add life unto the letter, 
And why ſhould not 
That which autharity 
Pr eſcribes, eſteemed be 
Advantage got? 
If ih" prayer be good, the commoner the better, 
Prayer in the church's words, as well 
As ſenſe, of all prayers bears the bell x. 
| Ch, Harvie. 


And 


* Theſe verſes were written at or near the time when the liturgy 
was aboliſhed by an ordinance of parliament, and while it was agi- 
tating as a theological queſtion, whether of the two, preconceived 
or extemporary prayer, be moſt agreeable to the ſenſe of ſcripture: 
in favour of the former I have heard it aſſerted by a very eloquent 
perſon, and one of the ableſt writers both in proſe and verſe now 
living, that he never without premeditation could addreſs his 
Maker in terms ſuited to his conceptions ; and that of all written 
compoſition he had found that of prayer to be the moſt difficult. 
Of the ſame opinion is a very eminent prelate of this day, who 
being himſelf an excellent judge of literature, in a converſation 
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And now, ſcholar, I think it will be time to repair to 
our angle-rods, which we left in the water, to fiſh for 
themſelves, aud you ſhall chuſe which ſhall be your's; 
and it is an even lay, one of them catches. 

And let me tell you, this kind of fiſhing with a dead 
rod, and laying night-hooks, are like putting money to 
uſe, for they both work for the owners when they do 
nothing but ſleep, or eat, or rejoice, as you know we have 
done this laft hour, and fat as quietly and as free from 
cares under this ſycamore, as /irgits Titzrus and his 
Melibazus did . their broad beech- tree. No life, 
my honeſt ſcholar, no life ſo happy and ſo pleaſant, as 
the life of a well- governed angler; for when the lawyer 
is ſwallowed up with buſineſs, and the ſtateſman is pre- 
venting or contriving plots, then we fit on cowſlip- 
banks, hear the birds ting, and poſſeſs ourſelves in as 
much quietneſs as theſe ſilent ſilver ſtreams, which we 
now fee glide fo quictly by us. Indeed, my good ſcho- 
lar, we may ſay of angling as Dr. Bzteler ſaid of ſtraw- 
berries; © Doubtleſs God could have made a better 
« berry, but doubtleſs God never did:*” and fo, if I 
might be judge, © God never did make a more calm, 
quiet, innocent recreation, than angling.” 

1] tell you, ſcholar, when I fat laſt on this primroſe- 
bank, and looked down theſe meadows, I thought of 
them as Charles the emperor did of the city of Florence * 


on the ſubject declared it to me; at the ſame time ſaying, that 
- excepting thoſe in the liturgy, he looked on the prayers of Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor, that occur in the courſe of his works, as by far 
the moſt eloquent and energetic of any in our language. 

* The perſon here mentioned I * to he Dr. Nilliam Butler, 
an eminent phyſician of our author's time, ſtyled by Fuller, in his 
Worthies, Suffolk, 67, the A/culaprvs of the age; he invented a 
medical drink called Doctor Butler's ale, which, if not now, was 
a very few years ago, fold at certain houſes in London, that had his 
head for a ſign. One of theſe was in Ity- lane, and another in an 
alley leading from Coleman-ftreet to Bafinghall-fircet. He was a 
great humouriſt, a circumſtance in his character, which joined to 
his reputation for {kill in his profeſſion, might contribute to ren- 
der him popular, 


« That 
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That they were too pleaſant to be looked on, but 


only on holy-days:“ as I then fat on this very graſs, 
I turned my preſent thoughts into verſe: twas a wiſh 


which I'll repeat to you. 


The ANCLER'Ss Wisn. 


I in po flowery meads would be : 
Theſe chry/tal ſtreams ſhould ſolace me; 
To whoſe harmonious bubbling noiſe, 
4 with my angle would rejoice, 
Sit here and ſee the turtle-dove, 
Court his chaſte mate to acts of love 


Or on that bank, feel the weſt wind 
Breathe health and plenty, pleaſe my mind, 
To ſee ſweet detu- drops kiſs theſe flowers, 
And then, waſh'd off by April ſhowers : 
+ Like Her- Here hear my Kenna ſing + a ſong t, 
mit poor. There ſee a black-bird feed her young, 


Or 


* We have here little leſs than Walton's own word for it, that 
the following beautiful ſtanzas are of his writing. That he had in 
his mind a vein of poetry is noted in our life of him; to which let 
me add, that the name of his ſuppoſed miſtreſs Kenna, ſcems 
clearly to be formed from the maiden name of his wife, which was 
KEN, 

We ſee, by the author's reference to the margin, that he 
wiſhes to hear ee his miſtreſs, ſing the ſong, Like Hernut 
* poor.“ This ſong was ſet to muſick by Mr. Neck. Laneare, an 
eminent maſter of Walton's time; (who, we are told by 10d, was 
alſo an excellent painter: and whoſe portrait is yet to be ſeen in 
the muſick-fchool at Oxford;) and is printed with the notes, in a 
collection intitled, ** Sele& muſical ayres and dialogurs,” told, 
1653. The ſong, as it ſtands there, we have given in the oppoits 

age. 

1 was alſo ſet by Sig. Alfonſo Feraboſco, and publiſhed in a col. 
lection of his airs, in olle 1609; but Lancare's being the better 


compoſition, we have choſe to give it the preference, by inſerting 
it here, 2 
There is ne doubt but that this ſong was (and probably wit" 


Mrs. Walton) a favourite one; for, ſome years aſter the _—_ 
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Or a leverock build her neſt; 


Here give my weary ſpirits reſt, | 
And raiſe my low-pitch'd thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus free jrom law-ſuits, and the noiſe 
Of princes courts, I would rejoice, 


Or, with my Bryan *, and a book, 
Liiter long days near Shawtord-brook +; 
There fit by him, and eat my meat, 
There ſee the ſun both riſe aud ſet: 
There bid goad morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away : | 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet paſſage to a welcome grave. 


When I had ended this compoſure, I Teft this place, 
and ſaw a brother of the angle fit under that honey-ſuckle 
hed:ze, one that will prove worth your acquaintance; 
I fat down by him, and preſently we met with an acci- 
dental piece of merriment, which I will relate to you, 
for it rains ſtill. 

On the other fide of this very hedge fat a gang of 


gypſies, and near to them fat a gang of beggars: the 


the three firſt words of it were become a phraſe. The affeQed 
writer of the life of the lord-keeper Guildford, page 212 of that 
book, ſpeaking of Sir Job Charlton, then chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
lavs, he wanted to ſpeak with the king, and went to Whitehall; 
where, returning from his walk in St. James's park, he muſt paſs; 
and there he fat him down, “ lite hermit poor.” And I alſo find, 
among the poems of Mr. Phineas Fletcher, hereafter mentioned, a 
metaphraſe of the xliid Pſalm; which, we are told, may be ſung 
to the tune of,“ Like fermit poor.” Further, we meet with an 
alluſion to this ſong in Hudibras, Part I. Canto ii. line 1169. 


That done they ope the trap-door-gate 
And let Crerwdero down thereat ; 
Crowdero making doleful face, 
Like hermu poor in penſive place. 
A friend conjectures this to be the name of his favourite 


og. 
* Shawford is a place in Staffordſhire. Spelman's Ylare Ang. 
gypſies 
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gypſies were then to divide all the money that had been 
got that week, either by ſtealing linen or poultry, or by 
fortune- telling, or legerdemain, or indeed, by any other 
fleights and ſecrets belonging to their Wa” Ar. go- 
ernment. And the ſum that was got that week, proved 

to be but twenty and ſome odd ſhillings. The odd 
money was agreed to be diſtributed among{t the poor of 
their own corporation; and for the remaining twenty 
thillings, that was to be divided unto four gentlemen 
gyplies, according to their ſcveral degrees in their com- 
monwealth, | 

And the firſt or chiefeſt gypſy was, by conſent, to 
have a third part of the twenty ſhillings; which all men 
know is 6s. 8d. 

The ſecond was to have a fourth part of the 20x, 
waich all men know to be 55. 

The third was to have a fiſth part of the 20s. which 
all men know to be 4s. 

The fourth and laſt gypſy, was to have a ſixth part oi 
the 20s. which all men know to be 38. 4d. 


As for example, 

3 times 68. 8d. is —— 208. 
And ſo is 4 times 5s. —— 20s. 
And fo is 5 times 48. 208. 
And ſo is 6 times 38. 4d. 20s. 


And yet he that divided the money was fo very 2 
gypſy, that though he gave to every one theſe ſaid ſums, 
yet he kept one ſhilling of it for himſelf, 


As for example, „ K. 
6 8 
3 
4 8 
3 4 
make but 19 o 


But now you ſhall know, that when the four gypſies 
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though not one of them knew any reaſon to demand 
more, yet like lords and courtiers every gypſy envied 
him that was the gainer, and wrangled with him, and 
every one ſaid the remaining — belonged to him: 
and ſo they fell to ſo high a conteſt about it, as none 
that knows the faithfulneſs of one gypſy to another, will 
eaſily believe; only we that have lived theſe laſt twenty 
years, are Certain that money has been able to do much 
miſchief, However, the gypſies were too wiſe to go to 
law, and did therefore choole their choice friends Rook 
and Shark, and our late Engliſh Guſman®, to be their 
arbitrators and umpires; and ſo they left this honey- 
ſuckle hedge, and went to tell fortunes, and cheat, and 
et more money and lodging in the next village. 

When theſe were gone we heard as high a conten- 
tion amongſt the beggars, whether it was eaſieſt to rip 
a cloak, or to unrip a cloak: one beggar affirmed it was 
al one. But that was denied, by aſking her, if doing 
and undoing were all one: then another faid, *twas 
eaſieſt to unrip a cloak, for that was to let it alone. But 
ſhe was anſwered, by aſking her, how ſhe unript it if ſhe 
let it alone, and ſhe confeſt herſelf miſtaken. Theſe, 
and twenty ſuch like queſtions were propoſed with as 
much beggarly logick and earneſtneſs, as was ever heard 
to proceed from the mouth of the moſt pertinacious 
ſchiſmatick; and ſometimes all the beggars, whoſe num- 


* There is extant, in the S;anz/h language, a book which has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh, and moſt of the other European lan- 
gvages, intitled, The Life of Guſman d'Alfarache z containing an 
account of many cheats and rogueries which this ſame Gu/man is 
cated to have practiſed. In imitation of this book, Mr. Rickard 
lid, who wrote a play or two, and is mentioned by Winftanley as 
2 poet, publiſhed the Engli/h Rogue, deſcribed in the Life of Meniton 
Latroon, à witty extravagant, whom he makes to have been a 
member of a gang of — the hero of this book was generally 
called the Engliſh Guſman; and there would be no doubt that 
IWalton alludes to it, but that the third edition of The Complete 
Angler, in which this paſſage firſt occurs, was publiſhed in 1664 ; 
Whereas The Engliſk Rogue bears date 1666 ; if there was any earlier 
edition of the = the matter, is clear—Rook and Shark can be 


only imaginary aſſociates of the * 85 Cuſman. 
ber 
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ber was neither more nor leſs than the poets” nine muſes, 
talked all together about this ripping and unripping, and 
ſo loud, that not one heard what the other ſaid; but at 
laſt one beggar craved audience, and told them that old 
father Clauſe, whom Ben Fonſon in his Beggar's-Buſh* 
created king of their corporation, was that night to lodge 
at an ale-houſe, called Catch-her-by-the-way, not tar 
from Waltham-Creoſs, and in the high road towards Loy. 
don; and he therefore defired them to ſpend no more 
time about that and ſuch like queſtions, but refer all 
to father Clauſe at night, for he was an upright judge, and 
in the mean time draw cuts what ſong ſhould be next 
ſung, and who ſhould ſing it; they all agreed to the 
motion, and the lot fell to her that was the youngeſt, 
and verieſt virgin of the company; and ſhe ſung Frank 
Daviſon's ſong, which he made forty years ago, and al 
the others of the company joined to ſing the burthen 
with her: the ditty was this, but firſt the burthen. 


Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


What noiſe of viols is fo ex. 
As when our merry clappers ring? 
What mirth doth want when beggars meet © 
A beggars life is for a king. 
Eat, drink, and play, ſleep when wwe liſt, 
Go where we will, ſo flocks be miſt. 
Bright ſhines the 2 play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to- day. 


The world is our's, and ours alone, 
For we alone have world at will; 

We 3 not, all is our own, 
Both fields and ftreets we beggars fill: 
Play beggars, play, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


*The comedy of The Royal Merchant, or Beggar's Buſh, vn 
written by Beaumont and Fletcher, and not by Ben Fouſon. 
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hundred herds of black and white 
' Upon our gowns ſecurely feed; 

And yet if any dare us bite, 
He dies therefore, as ſure as creed: 

Thus beggars lord it as they pleaſe, 

And only beggars live at 2 5 
Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


n. I thank you, good maſter, for this piece of mer- 
iment, and this ſong, which was well humoured by the 
maker, and well remembered by you. 

Piſc. But I pray forget not the catch which you pro- 
miſed to make againſt night, for our countryman, honeſt 
Coridon, will expect your catch and my ſong, which I 
muſt be forced to patch up, for it is fo long ſince Þ learnt 
it, that I have forgot a part of it. But come, now it 
hath done raining, let's {tretch our legs a little in a gen- 
te walk to the river, and try what intereſt our angles 
will pay us for lending them 10 long to be uſed by the 
Trouts; lent them indeed, like uſurers, for our profit 
and their deſtruction. 

Jen. Oh me, look you maſter, a fiſh! a fiſh! oh, 
alas, maſter, I have loſt her! 

Piſc. Ay, marry, Sir, that was a good fiſh indeed: if 
[ bad had the luck to have taken up that rod, then it is 
twenty to one he ſhould not have broke my line by run- 
ning to the rod's end, as you ſuffered him. I would 
have held him within the bent of my rod, unleſs he had 
been fellow to the great Trout that is near an ell long, 
which was of ſuch a length and depth, that he had his pic- 
ture drawn, and now is to be ſeen at mine hoſt Rictabie's, 
at the George in Ware; and it may be, by giving that very 
great Trout the rod, that is, by caſting to him into the 
water, I might have caught him at the long run; for ſo 
| uſe always to do when I meet with an overgrown fiſh, 
and you will learn to do ſo too hereafter: for I tell you, 
—_— fiſhing is an art, or at leaſt, it is an art to catch 
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Ven. But maſter, I have heard that the great Trout 
you ſpeak of is a Salmon. | 

2 2 Truſt me, ſcholar, I know not what to ſay to 
it. There are many country people that believe hares 
change ſexes every year: and there be very many learn- 
ed men think ſo too, for in their diſſecting them, they 
find many reaſons to incline them to that belief. And 
to make the wonder ſeem yet leſs, that hares change ſexes, 
note that Dr. Mer. Cubes affirms in his book ct 
credible and incredible things, that Gaſper Peucerus, 2 
learned phyſician &, tells us of a people that once a year 
turn wolves, partly in ſhape, and partly in conditions, 
And fo, whether this were a Salmon when he came into 
freſh water, and his not returning into the ſea hath al- 
tered him to another colour or kind, I am not able to 
ſay; but I am certain he hath all the ſigns of being a 
Trout both for his ſhape, colour, and ſpots, and yet many 
think he is not. 

Len. But maſter, will this Trout which J had hold of 
die? for it is like he hath the hook in his belly. 

Piſc. J will tell you, ſcholar, that unleſs the hook be 
faſt in his very gorge, 'tis more than probable he will 
live; and a little time with the help of the water, will 
ruſt the hook, and it will in time wear away; as the 
gravel doth in the hor{e-hoof, which only leaves a falſe 
quarter. 

And now, ſcholar, let's go to my rod. Look you, 
ſcholar, I have a fiſh too, but it proves a logger-headed 
Chub; and this is not much amiſs, for this will pleaſure 
ſome poor body, as we go to our lodging to meet our 
brother Peter and honeſt Coridon. Come, now bait 
your hook again, and lay it into the water, for it- rains 
again; and we will even retire to the {ycamore-tree, and 
there I will give you more directions concerning fiſh- 
ing: for I would fain make you an artiſt, 


Ven. Yes, good maſter, I pray let it be ſo. 


* And mathematician, born at * 1525; he married the 
5 8 of Melauctſon, wrote many books on various ſubjedls, and 
died 1602, aged 78. 4 
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Piſc. Well, ſcholar, now we are fat down and are at 
eaſe, I ſhall tell you a little more of Trout-fiſhing, be- 
fore I ſpeak of the Salmon, which I purpoſe ſhall be next, 
and then of the Pike or Luce. You are know, there is 
night as well as day-fiſhing for a Trout“, and that in 
the night the beſt Trouts come out of their holes: and 
the manner of taking them is on the top of the water 
with a great lob or garden-worm, or rather two, which 
you are to fiſh with in a place where the waters run 
ſomewhat quietly, for in a ſtream the bait will not be ſo 
well diſcerned. I fay, in a quiet or dead place near to 
ſome ſwift, there draw your bait over the top of the 
water to and fro, and if there be a good Trout in the 
hole, he will take it, eſpecially if the night be dark : for 
then he is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any frog or water-rat, or mouſe, 
that ſwims betwixt him and the ſky; theſe he hunts after, 
if he ſees the water but wrinkle, or move in one of theſe 
dead holes, where theſe great old Trouts uſually lie, near 
to their holds; for you are to note, that the great. old 
Trout is both ſubtil and fearful, and lies cloſe all day, 
and does not uſually ſtir out of his hold, but lies in it 
as cloſe in the day, as the timorous hare does in her 
form: for the chief feeding of either is ſeldom in the 
Gay, but uſually in the night, and then the great Trout 
feeds very boldly. 

And you muit fiſh for him with a long line, and not 
alittle hook, and let him have time to gorge your hook, 
for he does not uſually forſake it, as he oft will in the 
day-hſhing : and if the night be not dark, then fiſh ſo with 
an artificial fly of a light colour, and at the ſnap: nay, 
he will ſometimes riſe at a dead mouſe, or a piece of 
cloth, or any thing that ſeems to ſwim croſs the water, 
or to be in motion: this is a choice way, but I have 


The reader is not to expect, in the notes on this work, any 
additional directions relative to night- fiſning; a very unwhole- 
lome practice, and followed by few except poachers, who are fond 
et it, becauſe it looks like ſtealing. 


I 3 not 
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not oft uſed it, becauſe it is void of the pleaſures that 
ſuch days as theſe, that we two now enjoy, afford an 
angler. | | 

— you are to know, that in Hampſbi re, which! 
think exceeds all England for ſwift, ſhallow, clear, plea- 
ſant brooks, and ſtore of Trouts, they uſe to catch 
Trouts in the night, by the light of a torch or ſtraw, 
which wh-n they have diſcovered, they ſtrike with 2 
Trout-ſpear, or other ways. This kind of way the 
catch very many; but I would not believe it till ] 
was an eye-witneſs of it, nor do I like it now I have 
ſeen it. 

Ven. But, maſter, do not Trouts ſee us in the 
night? | 

Piſc. Yes, and hear, and ſmell too, both then and in 
the day-time; for Geſner obſerves, the Otter ſinclls a 
. fiſh forty furlongs off him in the water: and that it 
may be true, ſe:ms to be affirmed by Sir Francis Ba- 
con, in the eiguth century of his natural hiſtory, who 
there proves that waters may be the medium of ſounds, 

by demonſtrating it thus; “ That if you knock two 
e ſtones together very dc p under the water, thoſe that 
« ſtand on a bank near to that place, may hear the noiſe 
« without any diminution of it by the water,” He 
alſo offers the like experiment concerning the letting 
an anchor fall by a very long cabie or rope on a rock, 
or the ſand within the ſea: and this being fo well ob- 
ſerved and demonitrated, as it is by that learned man, 
has made me to belicve that Eels unbed theraſclves, and 
{tir at the noiſe of thunder; and not only as ſome think, 
by the motion or ſtirring of the earth which is occaſion- 
ed by that thunder, 

And this reaſon of Sir Francis Bacon Exper. 192. has 
made me crave pardon of one that I laughed at for at- 
firming, that he knew Carps come to a certain place in 
a pond, to be fed at the ringing of a bell or the beating 
of a drum: and however, it ſhall be a rule for me to 
make as little noiſe as I can when I am fiſhing, unti 
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Sir Francis Bacon be confuted, which I ſhall give any 
man leave to do *. 

And leſt you may think him ſingular in this opinion, 
[ will tell you, this ſeems to be believed by our learned 
Doctor Hakewill, who in his Apology of God's power 
and providence , f. 360, quotes Pliny to report, that 
one of the emperors had particular fiſh-ponds, and in 
them ſeveral fiſh, that appeared and came when they 
were called by their particular names : and St. James 
tells us, chap. ili. 7. that all things in the ſea have been 
tamed by mankind. And Pliny tells us, Lib, ix. 35. 
that Antonia, the wife of Druſus, had a Lamprey, at 
whoſe gills ſhe hung jewels or —— and that 
others have been ſo tender-hearted, as to ſhed tears at 
the death of fiſhes, which they have kept and loved. 
And theſe obſervations, which will to moſt hearers ſeem 
wonderful, ſeem to have a further confirmation from 
Martial &, Lib. iv. Epigr. 30, who writes thus: 


* That fiſh hear, 1s confirmed by the authority of late writers; 
Swammerdam aflerts it, and adds, that“ they have a wonderful 
„labyrinth of the ear for that purpoſe.” See Swammerdam of 
inſets, edit. London, 1758, p. 50. A clergyman, a friend of 
mine, aſſures me, that at the abbey of St. Bernard, near Autwerp, 
be ſaw Carp come at the whiſtling of the feeder, 

+ This book, which was publiſhed in folio, 1635, and is full 
of excellent learning and good ſenſe, contains an examination 
and cenſure of that common error which philoſophers have fallen 
into, That there is in nature a pans and univerſal decay 
the contrary whereof, after an extenſive view of the hiſtory of the 
pheſical and moral world, and a judicious and impartial compariſon 
of former ages with that wherein the author lived, is, with great 
force of argument, demonſtrated. The reader may, in this book, 
meet with a relation of that inſtance of Lord Cramwell's gratitude 
to Sig. Fre/cobaldr, a Florentine merchant, which is given in a dra- 
matic form in the hiſtory of Thomas Lord Cromwell, publiſhed as 
Shakeſprare's by ſome of the earlier editors of his works. 

! Monf. Bernier, in his hiſtory of Indoftan, reports the like of 
the Great Mogul, 5 The verles cited are as follow: 

Piſcator, fuge, ne nocens recedas, 

Sacris Piſcibus he natantur unde, 

Qui norunt dominum, manumque lambunt, 
1llam qud nihul eft in orbe ma jus: 

Quid, quod nomen habent ; & ad magiſtri 
cem gquiſque ſui venit citatus. 
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Piſcator, fuge, ne nocens, &c. 


Angler, would'/t thou be guiltleſs ? then forbear, 
For theſe are ſacred fiſhes that ſibim here; 

IV ho know their ſovereign, and will lick his hand, 
Than which none's greater in the world's command : 
Nay more, they ve names, and when they called are, 
Do to their ſeveral owner's call repair. 


All the further uſe that I ſhall make of this ſhall be, to 


adviſe anglers to be patient, and forbear ſwearing, leſt 


they be heard and catch no fiſh *. 


And ſo I ſhall procced next to tell you, it is certain, 
that certain fields near Leominſter, a town in Hereford- 
ſhire, are obſerved to make the ſhe-p that graze upon 
them more fat than the next, and alſo to bear finer 
wool; that is to ſay, that that year in which they feed in 
ſuch a particular paſture, they ſhall yield finer wool 
than they did that year before they came to feed in it, 
and coarſer again if they ſhall return to their former 
paſture; and again return to a finer wool, being fed in 
the fine wool ground, Which I tell you, that you may 
the better believe that I am certain, if I catch a Trout 
in one meadow he ſhall be white and faint, and very 
like to be lowly; and as certainly, if I catch a Trout in 
the next meadow, he ſhall be itrong, and red, and luſty, 
and much better meat: truſt me, ſcholar, I have caught 
many a Trout in a particular meadow, that the very 


* In this place of his copy, the former editor had inſerted the 
following relation from one of the London papers, for the 2 iſt of 
June, 1788, as a general caution againil uſing, in the compoſition 
or baits, any ingredient prejudicial to the human conſtitution : 


Newcaſile, June 16. 


* Laſt week, in Lancaſhire, two young men having caught a 
* large quantity of Trout, by mixing the water in a ſmall brook 
«© with lime, ate heartily of the Trout at dinner the next day, they 
*« were ſeized at midnight with violent pains in the inteſtines, and 
* though medical aſſiſtance was immediately procured, they ex- 
«« pired before noon in the greateſt agonies.“ FJ. S. H. 
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ſhape and the enamelled colour of him hath been ſuch, 
35 hath joyed me to look on him: and I have then with 
much pleaſure concluded with Solomon, Every thing 
« is beautiful in his ſeaſon,” 

I ſhould by promiſe ipeak next of the Salmon, but I 
will by your favour ſay a little of the Umber or Gray- 
ing; which is fo like a T rout for his thape and feeding, 
that I defire I may exerciſe your patience with a ſhort 
diſcourſe of him, and then the next ſhall be of the Sal- 
mon *. 


CHEAT. 


* The Trout delights in ſmall purling rivers and brooks, with 
eravelly bottoms and a ſwift ftream ; his haunts are an eddy, be- 
hind a None, à log, or a bank that projects forward into the river, 
and again ſt which the ſNrcam drives; a ſhallow between two 
freams, or, towards the latter end of the ſummer, a mill-tail. 
His hold is uſually in the deep, under the hollow ot a bauk, or the 
root of a tree. 

The Trout ſpawns about the beginning of November, and does 
not recover till the beginning of March. 

Walton has been ſo particular on the ſubjett of Trout-fiſhing, 
that he has left very little room to ſay any thing by way of anho- 
tation with reſpe& to baits, or the method of taking this fiſh; 
yet there are ſome directions and obſervations pertinent to this 
chapter, which it would not be conſiſtent with the intended copi - 
ouſneſs and accuracy of this work to omit. 

When you fiſh for large Trout or Salmon, a winch of the ſhape 
of Fig. 4. Plate IX. will be very uſeful: upon the rod with 
which you uſe the winch, whip a number of {mall rings of about 
an eighth of an inch diameter, and at firſt about two feet diſtant 
irom each other; but afterwards diminiſhing gradually in their 
allances, till you come to the end: the winch muſt be ſcrewed on 
to the butt of your rod, and round the barrel let there be wound 
eight or ten yards of wove hair or ſilk line: when you have ſtruck 
2 iſh that may endanger your tackle, let the line run, and wind 
him up as he tires. 

You will find great convenience 1n a ſpike made of a piece of 
the greater end of a ſword-blade, ſcrewed into the hither end of 


IC a the butt of your rod: when you have ſtruck a fiſh retire back- 
ook wards from the river, and, by means of the ſpike, ſtick the rod 
hey perpendicular in the ground; you may then lay hold on the line, 
and and draw the fiſh to you, as you ſee proper. 

3 When you angle for a Trout, whether with a fly or at the 
H. ground, you need make bat three or four trials in a place; which, 
wo * unſucceſsful, you may conclude there are none there, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Obſervations of the UMBER or GRAYLING, and 
Dire#ions bow to fiſh for him. 


„ 


8 HE Umber and Grayling are thought by ſome to 
differ as the Herring and Pilchard do. But 
though they may do ſo in other nations, I think thoſe 
in England differ nothing but in their names. A. 
arovandus ſays, they be of a Trout kind: and Geſner 
fays, that in his country, which is Switzerland, he is ac- 
counted the choiceſt of all aſh. And in Itah, he is 
in the month of May fo highly valued, that he is fold 
then at a much higher rate than any other fiſh, The 
French, which call the Chub Un Villain, call the Um- 
ber of the lake Leman, Un Umble Chevalier; and they 
value the Umber or Grayling ſo highly, that they ſay he 
feeds on gold; and ſay that many have been caught out 
of their famous river of Loire, out of whole bellies 
grains of gold have been oiten taken. And ſome think 
that he feeds on water-thyme, and ſmells of it at his firk 
taking out of the water; and they may think ſo with as 
good reaſon as we do, that our ſmelts ſmell like violets at 
their firſt being caught, which I think is a truth. #4 
drovandus ſays, the Salmon, the Grayling, and Trout, 
and all fiſh that live in clear and ſharp ſtreams, are mad? 


| by their mother Nature of ſuch exact ſhape and pleafant 


colours, purpoſely to invite us to a joy and contented- 
neſs in feaſting with her. Whether this is a truth 0 


Walton, in ſpeaking. of the ſeveral rivers where Trout ae 
found, has made no mention of the Kennet ; which, undoubtec]y, 
produces as good and as many Trouts as any river in England, l 
the reign of King Charles the Second, a Trout was taken in that 
river, near Newbury, with a caſling-net, which mealured ſorty-e 
inches in length. 
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not, it is not my purpoſe to diſpute ; but jt is certain, all 
that write of the Umber declare him to be very medi- 
cinable. And Geſner ſays, that the fat of an Umber or 
Grayling being ſet with a little honey, a day or two in 
the ſun in a little glaſs, is very excellent againſt redneſs, 
or ſwarthineſs, or any thing that breeds in the eyes. 
Salvian* takes him to be called Umber from his {if 
ſwimming or gliding out of fight, more like a ſhadow or 
2 ghoſt than a fiſh, Much more might be faid both of 
his ſmell and taite, but I ſhall only tell you, that St. 
Ambroſe, the glorious biſhop of Milan, who lived when - 
the church kept faſting-days, calls him the flower-fiſh, 
or flower of fiſhes; and that he was ſo far in love with 
him, that he would not let him paſs without the honour 
of a long diſcourſe; but I muſt, and paſs on to tell you 
how to take this dainty fiſh. 


GRAYLING 


* WO 
( 
CYL 
8 


Firſt note, That he grows not to the bigneſs of a 
Trout; for the biggeſt of them do not uſually exceed 
eighteen inches: he lives in ſuch rivers as the Trout 


* Hippolito Salviani, an Italian phyſician of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury ; he wrote a treatiſe de Piſcibus, cum eorum figuris; and died 


at Rome 1572, aged 59. 4 
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does, and is uſually taken with the ſame baits as the 
Trout is, and after the ſame manner ; for he will bite 
both at the minnow, or worm, or fly, though he bites 
not often at the minnow, and is _ gameſome at the 
fly, and much ſimpler, and therefore bolder than 2 
Trout; for he will riſe twenty times at a fly, if you miſs 
him, and yet riſe again. He has been taken with a fly 
made of the red feathers of a parattita, a ſtrange out- 
landiſh bird; and he will riſe at a fly not unlike a gnat 
or a ſmall moth, or indeed, at moſt flies that are not too 
big. He is a hh that lurks cloſe all winter, but is very 
pleaſant and jolly after mid-April, and in May, and in 
the hot months: he is of a very fine ſhape, his fleſh is 
white, his teeth, thoſe little ones that he has, are in 
his throat, yet he has ſo tender a mouth, that he is 


_ oftner loſt after an angler has hooked him, than any 


other fiſh. Though there be many of theſe fiſhes in 
the delicate river Dove and in Trent, and ſome 
other ſmaller rivers, as that which runs by Sol 
bury, yet he is not ſo general a fiſh as the I rout, nor to 
me ſo good to eat or to angle for. And ſo I thall take 
my leave of him, and now come to ſome obſervations 
of the Salmon, and how to catch him x. 


E HAT 


* The haunts of the Grayling are ſo nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of the Trout, that in fiſhing for either you may, 1n many rivers, 
catch both. 

They ſpawn about the beginning of Ahril, when they lie moſtly 


in ſharp ſtreams. 


Baits for the Grayling are chiefly the ſame as thoſe for the 
Trout, except the minnow, which he will not take ſo freely. He 
will alfo take gentles very eagerly. When you fiſh for him with a 
fly, you can hardly uſe one too ſmall, | 

The Grayling is much more apt to riſe than deſcend ; therefore, 
when you angle for him alone, and not for the Trout, rather uſe 
a float, with the bait from ſix to nine inches from the bottom, 
than the running-lne. 

The Grayling is found in great plenty in many rivers in the 
north, particularly the Humber; and in the Hye, which runs 
through Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire into the Sewern, I have 
taken, with an artificial fly, very large ones; as alſo great = 
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HA 


03/ervations of the Saruox, with Directions 
how to fiſh for him. 


PISCATOR. 


HE Salmon is accounted the king of freſh-water 

fiſh, and is ever bred in rivers relating to the ſea, 
ret ſo high or far from it as admits of no tincture of falt, 
or brackiſhneſs; he is ſaid to breed or caſt his ſpawn 
in moſt rivers, in the month of Auguſt ſome ſay, that 
then they dig a hole or grave in a fate place in the gra- 
vel, and there place their eggs or ſpawn, after the mel- 
ter has done his natural office, and then hide it moſt 
cunningly, and cover it over with gravel and ſtones ; 
and then leave it to their Creator's protection, who, by 
a gentle heat which he infuſes into that cold element, 
makes it brood and beget life in the ſpawn, and to be- 
come Samlets carly in the ſpring next following. 


bers of a ſmall, but excellent fiſh, of the Trout kind, called a 
Lat-fpring ; of which ſomewhat will be ſaid in a ſubſequent note. 
They are not ealily to be got at without a boat, or wading ; for 
vhich reaſon, thoſe of that country uſe a thing they call a thor- 
ele, or truckle; in ſome places it is called a coble, from the 
Latin corbula, a little baſket: it is a baſket ſhaped like the half of 
2 walnut-ſheltl, but ſhallower in proportion, and covered on the 
outhde with a horſe's hide : it has a bench in the middle, and will 
uit hold one perfon, and is ſo light that the countrymen wall 
tang it on their heads like a hood, and fo travel with a ſmall 
paddle, which ſerves for a ſtick, till they come to a river; and 
then they launch it, and ſlep in: there is great difficulty in get- 
ung into one of thoſe truckles, for the inſtant you touch it with 
your foot it flies from you: and when you are in, the leaſt ineli- 
nation of the body overſets it. It is very diverting to fee how 
upright a man is forced to fit in theſe veſſels, and to mark with 
hat ſlate and ſolemnity he draws up the tone which ſerves for 
u anchor, when he would remove, and lets it down again: how- 
ever, it is a ſort of navigation that I would wiſh our piſcatory diſ- 
ple never to attempt, | 
The 


- 
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The Salmons having ſpent their appointed time, and 
done this natural duty in the freſh waters, they then 
haſte to the ſea before winter, both the melter and 
{ſpawner : but, if they be ſtopt by flood-gates or wears, 
or loſt in the freſh waters, then thoſe ſo Tf behind, by 
degrees grow fick and lean, and unſeafonable and kipper; 
that is to ſay, have boney griſtles grow out of their 
lower chaps, not unlike a hawk's beak, which hinders 
their feeding, and in time ſuch fiſh ſo left behind pine 
away and die. It is obſerved, that he may live thus 
one year from the ſea; but he then grows inſipid and 
taſteleſs, and loſes both his blood and ftrength, and 
pines and dies the ſecond year. And it 1s noted, that 
thoſe little Salmons called Skeggers, which abound in 
many rivers relating to the ſea, are bred by ſuch fick 
Salmons that might not go to the ſea ; and that though 
they abound, yet they never thrive to any conſiderable 
bigneſs. 

But if the old Salmon gets to the ſea, then that 
griſtle which ſhews him to be kipper, wears away, or 
is caſt off, as the eagle is ſaid to caſt his bill, and he 
recovers his ſtrength, and comes next ſummer to the 
{ame river, if it be poſſible, to enjoy the former plea- 
ſures that there poſſeſt him *; for, as one has wittily 
obſerved, he has, like ſome perſons of honour and 
riches, which have both their winter and ſummer- 
houſes, the freſh rivers for ſummer, and the ſalt water 
for winter, to ſpend his life in; which is not, as vir 


* The migration of the Salmon, and divers other ſorts of fiſhes, 
is analogous to that of birds; and Mr. Ray confirms Walton's al- 
ſertion by ſaying, that“ Salmon will yearly aſcend up à river 
„four or five hundred miles, only to caſt their ſpawn, and ſecure 
& it in banks of ſand till the young be hatched and excluded, and 
* then return to ſea again.” Wi/dom of God mamfefted in the Mors 
of the Creation, 190. | 

It may not be 1mproper here to take notice, that in this, and 
ſeveral other parts of the book, the fads related by the author do 
moſt remarkably coincide with later diſcoveries of the moſt dili- 
gent and ſagacious naturaliſts ; a circumſtance that muſt add great 
weight to all his aſſertions. 
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Francis Bacon hath obſerved in his H:ftory of Life and 
Death, above ten years : and it is to be obſerved, that 
though the Salmon does grow big in the ſea, yet he 
orows not fat but in freſh rivers; and it is obſerved, 
that the farther they get from the ſea, they be both the 
fitter and better. 

Next I ſhall tell you, that though they make very 
hard ſhift to get out of the freſh rivers into the ſea, yet 
they will make harder ſhift to get out of the ſalt into the 
freth rivers, to fpawn, or poſſeis the pleaſures that they 
have formerly found in them : to which end, they will 
force themſelves through flood- gates, or over wears, or 
hedges, or ſtops in the water, even to a height beyond 
common belief. Geſner ſpeaks of ſuch places, as are 
known to be above eight feet high above water. And 
our Camden mentions in his Britannia the like wonder 
to be in Pembreheſhire, where the river Tivy falls into 
the ſca; and that the fall is fo downright, and ſo high, 
that the people ſtand and wonder at the ftrength and 
light by which they fee the Salmon uſe to get out of 
the fea into the faid river; and the manner and height 
of the place is ſo notable, that it is known far by the 
name of the Salmon-leap ; concerning which, take this 
alſo out of Michael Drayton*, my honeſt old friend, as 
he tells it you in his Pelyolbion f. 


* An excellent poet, born io Warwickſfire, 1363. Among 
bis works, which are very numerous, is the Polyolbion, a choro- 
graphical deſcription of the rivers, mountains, foreſts, caſtles, &c. 
in this iſland. Though this poem has great merit, it is rendered 
much more valuable by the learned notes of Mr. Seiden. The author 
died in 1631, and hes buried among the poets in Weſtminſter abbey. 

t Dr. Warburton, in the preface to his Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of 
this poem, ſays it was written by one Drayton; a mode of exprel- 
lion very common with great men, when they mean to conſign the 
memory of others over to oblivion and contempt. Biſhop Burnet 
ſpeaking of the negociations previous to the peace of Utrecht, ſays in 
like manner, that * one Prior was employed to finiſh the treaty.” 
Eut both thoſe gentlemen, in this their witty perverſion of an in- 
nocent monoſyllable, were but imitators of the Swedz/h ambaſſador, 
who complained to Whitlock, that a treaty had been ſent to be tran- 
lated by one Mr. Milton, a blind man. Whitlocke's Mem. 633. 
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And when the Salmon ſeeks a freſher ſtream to find, 
Which hither from the ſea comes yearly by his kind; 
As he toto rds ſeaſon grows, and ſtems the watry traf 
Where Tivy falling down, makes an high cataract, 
Forc'd by the rifing racks that there her courſe oppuſe, 
As tho within her bounds they meant her to incigſe; 
Here, when the labouring fiſh does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his ſtrength he does but vainly flrive; 
HFlis tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 
That's to full compaſs drawn, aloft himſelf doth throu, 
Then ſpringing at his height, as doth à little wand, 
T hat bended end to end, and flarted from man's hand, 
Far off itſelf doth caſt ; ſo does the Salmon vault, 
And if at firſt he fail, his fecond ſummerſault* 
He inſtantly effays, and from his nimble ring, 
Still yerking, never leaves until himſelf he fling 
Above the oppoſing ſiream. 


This Michael Drayton tells you of this leap or ſum- 
merſault of the Salmon. 

And next I ſhall tell you, that it is obſerved by G9, 
ner and others, that there is no better Salmon than in 
Engiand : and that though ſome of our northern coun- 
ties have as fat and as large as the river Thames, yet 
none are of ſo excellent a tafte. 

And as I have told you that Sir Francis Bacon ob- 
ſerves, the age of a Salmon exceeds not ten years, ſo 
let me next tell you, that his growth is very ſudden: 
it is faid, that after he is got into the ſea, he becomes 
from a Samlet not fo big as a Gudgeon, to be a Sal- 
mon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling becomes to be a 
gooſe. Much of this has been obſerved by tying 2 
1:oband or ſome known tape or thread, in the tail of 
ſeme young Salmons, which have been taken in wears 
as they have ſwimmed towards the ſalt water, and then 


* Summerſault, or ſummerſet, from ſoubreſault, Fr. A high 
leap, in which the heels are thrown over the head. Jobs Ditt. 
To throw a ſummerſet, is a phraſe common with tumblers. 
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by taking a part of them again with the known mark 
at the fame place at their return from the ſea, which 1s 
uſually about fix months after; and the like experi- 
ment hath been tried upon young ſwallows, who have, 
after fix months abſence, been obſerved to return to 
the ame chimney, there to make their neſts and habi- 
tations for the ſummer following : which has inclined 
many to think, that every Salmon uſually returns to the 
ſame river in which it was bred, as young pigeons 
tien out of the ſame dove-cote have alſo been obſerved 
to do, 

And you are yet to obſerve further, that the He- 
Salmon is uſully bigger than the ſpawner ; and that he 
3s more kipper, and leſs able to endure a winter in the 
freſh water than the ſhe is; yet ſhe is at that time of 
looking leſs kipper and better, as watry, and as bad 
meat. 

And yet you are to obſerve, that as there is no ge- 
neral rule without an exception, fo there are ſome few 
rivers in this nation, that have Trouts and Salmons in 
ſeaſon in winter, as it is certain there be in the river 
/e in Monmouthſhire, where they be in ſeaſon, as 
Camden obſerves, from September till April. But, my 
ſcholar, the obſervation of this and many other things, 
| muſt in manners omit, becauſe they will prove too 
large for our narrow compaſs of time, and therefore I 
ſhall next fall upon my directions how to fiſh for this 
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And for that, firſt you ſhall obſerve, that uſually he 


ſtays not long in a place as Trouts will, but, as I ſaid, 
covets ſtill to go nearer tae foring-head | ; and that he 
does not as the Trout, and many. other fiſh, lie near 
the water-ſide or bank, or Toots of trees, but ſwims in 
the deep and broad parts of the water, and uſually in 
the middle, and near the ground; and that there you 
are to fiſh for him, and that he is to be caught as the 
Trout is, with a worm, a minnow, which ſome call a 
penk, or with a fly. 

And you are to obferve, that he is very ſeldom ob- 
ſerved to bite at a minnow, yet ſometimes he will, and 
not uſually at a fly; but more uſually at a worm, and 
then moſt uſually at a lob or garden-worm, Which 
ſhould be well ſcoured, that is to ſay, kept feven or 
eight days in mos halo you fiſh with them : and if 
you double your time of eight into I1xtcen, twenty, or 
more days, it is ſtill the better, for the worms will {il 
be clearer, tougher, and more lively, and continue ſo 
longer upon your hook, and they may be kept longer by 
keeping: them cool and in freſh mois, and ſome adviſe 
to put camphire into it. 

Note alſo, that many uſe to fiſh for a Salmon with : 
ring of wire on the top of their rod, through which the 
line may run to as great a lengti as is needful when he 
is hnoked. And to that end, fome uſe a wheel about the 
middle of their rod, or near their hand, which is to be 
ottcrved better by ſeeing one of them, than by a large 
Gemonitration of w ords. 

And now I ſhall tell you, that which may be called 
a ſecret: I have been a fiſhing with old Oliver Hang 5 
now with God, a noted fiſher both for Trout and 85. 
mon, and have obſerved, that he would uſually tak: 
three or feur worms out of his s bag, and put them into 
a little box in his pocket, where he would l 0 
them continue half an hour or more, before he wo! 
bait his hook with them; I have aſked him his realon, 
and he has replied, © He did but pick the beſt out to de 


ein reacinels againſt he baited his hook the next time: 
but 
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dut he has been obſerved, both by others and myſelf, to 
catch more fiſh than I or any other body that has ever 
gone a fiſhing with him could do, and eſpecially Sal- 
mons ; and I have been told lately by one of his moſt 
intimate and ſecret friends, that the = in which he 
ut thoſe worms, was anointed with a drop, or two or 
three, of the oil of ivy-berries, made by expreſſion or 
infuſion ; and told, that by the worms remaining in 
that box an hour, or a like time, they had incorporated 
a kind of ſmell that was irrefiſtibly attractive, enough 
to force any fiſn within the ſmell of them, to bite. This 
{ heard not long ſince from a friend, but have not tried 
it; yet I grant it probable, and refer my reader to Sir 
Francis Bacon's natural hiſtory, where he proves fiſhes 
may hear, and doubtleſs can more probably ſmell : and I 
am certain Geſner ſays, the Otter can ſmell in the water, 
and I know not but that fiſh may do ſo too: it is left 
for a lover of angling, or any that deſires to improve 
that art, to try this concluſion. 

[ ſhall alſo impart two other experiments, but not 
tried by myſelf, which I will deliver in the ſame words 
that they were given me by an excellent angler and a 
very friend, in writing; he told me the latter was too 
good to be told, but in a learned language, left it ſhould 
be made common. 

« Take the ſtinking oil, drawn out of polypody of 
© the oak by a retort, mixt with turpentine and hive- 
« honey, and anoint your bait therewith, and it will 
4 doubtleſs draw the fiſh to it.“ 

The other is this: “ Vulnera hederæ grandiſſimæ in- 
« flicta ſudant Balſamum oleo gelato, albicantique per- 
ſimile, odoris vero longe ſuaviſſumi.” 

is ſupremely ſweet to any fiſh, and yet afſa fe- 
* t:da may do the like X.“ | | 
But 


There is extant, though I have never been able to get a fight 
of it, a book intitled, The Secrets of Angling by ]. D. at the end of 
which is the following myſtical recipe of R. R. who poſhbly may 
de the R. Roe mentioned in the preface. 
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But in theſe things J have no great faith, yet grant it 
probable, and have had from ſome chymical men, name. 
iy, from Sir George Haſtings and others, an affirmation 
of them to be very advantageous : : but no more of theſe, 
eſpecially not in this place. | 

I might here, betore I take my leave of the Salmon, 
tell you, that there is more than one fort of them, as 

namely, a Tecon, and another called in ſome places a 
Samlet, or by ſome a Skegger : but theſe and others 
which I forbcar to name, may be fith of another kind, 
and differ, as we know a herring and a pilchard do“, 


To bliſs thy bait, and make the fiſn to bite, 

Lo! here's a means, if thor canſt hit it right ; © 

Take gum of life, well beat and laid to ſoak 

In oil well drawn from that f which kills the oak. + Ivy, 
ii where thou wilt, thou ſhalt have joort thy fill ; ; 
When others fail, thou ſhalt be ſure to hill, 


The ingenious author of The Anglers ſure Guide, publiſhed in 
8vo, 1706, in the preface, and elſewhere, aſcribes this book to 
«© that great prattitioner, maſter, and patron of angling, Dr, 
& Donne.” But I doubt as much whether he was an angles as I 
do his being the author of the above book ; neither of v hich cir. 
cumſtances would, I think, have been omitted by Walton, had the 
teveral facts been true. 

* I find in the former editor's copy the following article of * 
Iigence inſerted from one of the London papers for: 18 April, 17 

The largeſt Salmon ever caught was yeſterday wed fo 10 
« Londen, This extraordinary fillt meaſured upwards of four 
« foet from the point of the noſe to the extremity of the tail, 
« and three feet round the thickeſt part of the body; its weight 
« was ſeventy pounds wit hin a few ounces. A filhmonger in the 
« Minories cut it up at one ſh lings þ per pound, and the whole 
« was ſold almoſt immediately.“ J. F. II. 

There is a fiſh, in many rivers, of he Salmon kind, which, 
though very ſmall, i 1s thought by ſome cutious perſons to be of 
the Game ſpecies ; ; and this, I take it, is the filh known by the dif- 
ferent names of Salmon-Pink, Shedders, Sk veggers, Laſt- Springs, 
and Gravel Laſl-Springs. Bur there is another ſmall faſh, very 
much refembling the ſe in thape and colour, called the Grave] Laſt 
Spring, found only in the river ye and Severn, which is, . 
doubtedly, a diſtinct ſpecies: T bete f ipawn about the beginning ek 
September, and in the He T have taken them with an ant fly as (aft 
25 I could throw. Perbaps this is What [7aiton calls the Tecon. 
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which I think are as different, as the rivers in which 
they breed, and muſt by me be left to the diſquiſitions 
of men of more I.ifurc, and of greater abilities, than 1 
profe ſs myſelf to have. 

And laſtly, I am to borrow ſo much of your pro- 
miſed patienCe, as to tell you that the TI rout or Salmon 
being in ſeaſon, have at their firſt taking out of the 
water, which continues during life, their bodies adorn- 
ech the one with ſuch red ſpots, and the other with 
ſuch black or blackith ſpots, as give them ſuch an addi- 
tion of natural beauty, as [ think, was never given 
to any woman by the artificial paint or patches in which 
they fo much pride themſelves in this age. And fo I 
ſha love them boch ®, and proceed to ome obſerva- 
tons on the Pike, 


+ The Salmon delighr; in large rapid rivers, efpecially ſuch as 
bre pebbly, gravelly, and ſometimes weedy bottoms. 

Their uſual time 8's [pawr: og is about the begin: s of Septem- 
%; but it is ſaid that thole in 'the Severn (pawn in May. 

Baits for Salmon are, I: bw orms for the ground, ſmaller worms 
ud bobs, cad-bait, and indeed moſt of the baits taken by the 
Trout, at the top of the 1 water; and as to flies, remember to 
make them of the moſt gardy colours, and very large. There is 
afly call d the horſe leech fly, which he is very fond of ; they are 
of var-0us colours, have great heads, large bodies, very long tals, 
and two, and ſome have three, pair of 'wings, placed behind each ; 
bebind ach pair of wings whip the body about with gold or filver 
wilt, ot both, and do the ſame by the head ; ; with this fly fiſh at 
length, as for Trout and Grayling : but if you dib, do it with 
two or three butterflies of different colours, OT with ſome of the 
moſt glaring ſmall flies you can find, 
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C 


Obſervations of the Luce or Pixx, with Direc. 
tions how to fiſh for him. 


PISCATOR. 


HE mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the 
tyrant, as the Salmon is the king of the treſh 
waters. Iis not to be doubted, but that they are bred, 
ſome by generation, and ſome not; as namely, of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unleſs learned Geſner be 
much miſtaken : for he ſays, this weed and other gluti- 
nous matter, with the help of the ſun's heat in ſome 
particular months, and ſome ponds apted fer it by nature, 
do become Pikes, But doubtleſs divers Pikes are bred 
after this manner, or are brought into ſome ponds ſome 
ſuch other ways as is paſt man's finding out, of which 
we have daily teſtimonies. | 
Sir Francis Bacon in his hiſtory of life and death, 
obſerves the Pike to be the longeſt lived of any freſh- 
water fiſh, and yet he computes it to be not uſually 
above forty years, and others think it to be not above ten 
years; and yet Geſner mentions a Pike taken in Swede- 
land in the year 1449, with a ring about his neck, de- 
Claring he was put into that pond by Frederick the Se- 
cond, more than two hundred years before he was lat 
taken, as by the inſcription in that ring, being Grech 
was interpreted by the then biſhop of Worms &. * 
| 0 
Either Walton is miſtaken in this relation, or there is in bi 
author Geſner another to the ſame purpoſe, with different circum- 
ſtances. I have not Geſner's book at hand, but in a well know! 


book, intitled The Genſleman's Recreation, I meet with the follow: 
ing extract from him: 
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of this no more, but that it is obſerved, that the old or 
very great Pikes have in them more of ſtate than good-. 
neſs, the ſmaller or middle-ſized Pikes being by the 
molt and choiceſt palates obſerved to be the beſt meat; 
and contrary, the Eel is obſerved to be the better for 
age and bigneis. 

All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their 
keepers, becauſe their life 1s maintained by the death of 
ſo many other hſh, even thoſe of their own kind; 
which has made him by ſome writers to be called the 
tyrant of the rivers, or the freſh-water wolf, by reafon 
of his bold, greedy, devouring diſpoſition 3 which is fo 
keen, as Gefrer rclates a man going to a pond, where 
it ſeems a Fike had devoured all the fiſh, to water his 
mule, had a Pike bit his mule by the lips; to which 
the Fike hung ſo faſt, that the mule drew him out ct 
the water, and by that accident the owner of the mule 
angled out the Pike. And the fame Geſner obſerves, 
that a maid in Poland had a Pike bit her by the toot as 
ſhe was waſhing clothes in a pond. And I have heard 
tne like of a woman in K:/l;ngworth pond, not far 
from Coventry, But I have been aſſured by my friend 
Mr, Seag rave, of whom I ſpake to you formerly, that 
keeps tame Otters, that he hath known a Pike in ex- 
tream hunger fight with one of his Otters for a Carp 
taat the Otter had caught, and was then bringing out 
of the water. I have told you who relates theſe things, 
and tell you they are perſons of credit ; and ſhall con- 
clude this obſervation, by telling you what a wiſe man 
has obſerved, © It is a hard thing to perſuade the belly, 
« becauſe it has no ears *.“ 

But 


In the year 1497, a fiſh was caught in 2 pond near Haylprum, 
* [forfan Hazlbron] in Suabia, with a brafs ring at his gills, in 
* which were engraved theſe words: I am the firft fiſh which Fre- 
* derick the ſecond, governor of the Nord, put into thes pond the fifth 
* of Oltober, 1233.” By which i appears, that this fiſh had then 

uved two hundred and fixty odd years. 
* Borolker, in his Art of Angling before cited, page 9, gives the 
lollowing inſtance of the exceeding voracity of this fiſh: © My 
K 4 « father 
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But if theſe relations be diſbelieved, it is too evident 
to be doubted, that a Pike will devour a fiſh of his own 
kind, 


father catched a Pike in Barn-Meer, (a large flanding water in 
« Cheſhire) was an ell long, and weighed thirty-tive pounds, 
* which he brought to the lord Cholmondeley . his Jordlhip ordered 
de it to be turned into a canal in the garden, wherein were abun— 
« dance of ſeveral ſorts of filh. About twelve months after his 
© lordſhip draw'd the canal, and found that this overgrown Pike 
* had devoured all the fiſh, except one large Carp, that weighed 
de between nine and ten pounds, and that was bitten in ſeveral 
% places. The Pike was then put into the canal again, together 
„% with abundance of fiſn with him to feed upon, all which he de- 
* voured in leſs than a year's time; and was oblerved by the gar. 
©& (ener and workmen there, to take the ducks, and other water. 
* fowl, under water: whereupon they ſhot magpies and crows, 
% and threw them into the canal, which the Pike took before their 
% eyes: of this they acquainted their lord, who thereupon ordered 


** 


the ſlaughterman to fling in calves-bellies, chickeus guts, and 


« ſuch like garbage, to him, to prey upon; but being ſoon after 
« negletted, he died, as ſuppoſed, tor want of food.” 

The following relation was inſerted as an article of neus in one 
of the London Papers, 2d Jan. 1763. 


Extract of à letter from Littleport, Dec. 17. 


« About ten days ago a large Pike was caught in the river uſe, 
& which weighed upwards of 28 pounds, and was fold to a gen- 
« tleman in the neighbourhood for a guinea. As the cook-maid 
« was gutting the fiſh, ſhe found, to her great aſtoniſhment, a 
« watch with a black ribbon, and two ftcel ſeals annexed, in the 
* body of the Pike; the gentleman's butler, upon opening the 
% watch, found the maker's name, Thomas Cranefield, Burnhan, 
„% Norfolk. Upon a ſtrict enquiry it appears, that the ſaid watch 
* was fold to a gentleman's ſervant, who was unfortunately 
* drowned about fix weeks ago, in his way to Cambridge, between 
« this place and Souti-Ferry. The watch is {till in the poſſeſſion 
© of Mr. John Roberts, at the Croſs Keys, in Litileport, for the in- 
« ſpeftion of the public.“ 

And this in the ſame paper, the 25th of the ſame month and 
car. 

On Tueſday laſt, at Lilliſtall lime. works, near Newport, a pool 
* about nine yards deep, which has not yet been fiſhed for ages, 
« was let off by means of a level brought up to drain the works, 
„ when an enormous Pike was found; he was drawn out by a rope 
* faſtened round his head and gills, amidſt hundreds of ſpeRators, 
| | in 
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kind, that ſhall be bigger than his belly or throat will 


receive, and ſwallow a part of him, and let the other 
part remain in his mouth till the ſwallowed part be di- 
gelted, and then ſwallow that other part that was in his 
mouth, and ſo put it over by degrees; which is not un- 
like the ox and ſome other beaſts taking their meat, not 
out of their mouth immediately into their belly, but firſt 


jn which ſervice a great many men were employed: he weighed 
« upwards of 170 pounds, and 1s thought to be the largeſt ever 
© ſeen. Some time ago the clerk of the pariſh was trolling in 
« the above pool, when his bait was ſeized by this furious crea» 
« ture, which by a fudden jerk pulled him in, and doubtleſs 
© would have devourcd him allo, had he not by wonderful agility 
and dextrous ſwimming, eſcaped the dreadful jaws of this vora- 
© ctous ammal. ? 

In Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Staſtordſſire, 246, are ſundry relations 
of Pike of great magnitude, one in particular caught in the Thame 
an ell and two inches long 

The following tory, containing further evidence of the voracity 
of this 6ſh, with the addition of a pleaſant circumſtance, I met 
with in Fuller's Worthies, Lncolnſhare. page 144. 

„A cub Fox, drinking out of the river Arnus in Italy, had his 
& head ſeized on by a mighty Pike, fo that neither could free 
© themſelves, but were ingrappled together, In this conteſt a 
young man runs into the waten, takes them out both alive, and 
* carrieth them to the duke of Florence, whoſe palace was hard by. 
& The porter would not admit him, without promiſing of ſharing 
„ his full half in what the duke ſhould give him; to which he 
4 (hopele(s otherwiſe of entrance } condeſcended : the duke highly 
affected with the rarity, was about giving him a good reward, 
* which the other refuſed, defiring his highneis would appoint 
one of his guard to give him an hundred laſhes, that fo his por- 
ter might have fifty, according to his compolinon. And here 
8 ny intelligence leaveth me how much farther the jeſt was fol- 
* lowed.” 

The ſame author relates, from a book entitled Vox Piſcis, printed 
in 1626, that one M. Anderſon, a townſman and merchant of 
Newcaſtle, talking with a friend on Newcaſtle bridge, and fingerin 
his ring, let it fall into the river; but it having been frallowed 
by a fiſh, avd the fiſh afterwards taken, the ring was found and 
reſtored to him. Worthies, Northumberland, 310. A like ſtory 
j by Herodotus related of Polycrates, king of Samos. 
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into ſome place betwixt, and then chew it, or digeſt it 
by degrees after, which is called chewing the cud. And 
doubtleſs Pikes will bite when they are not hungry, but 
as ſome think, even for very anger, when a tempting 
bait comes near to them. 

And it is obſerved, that the Pike will eat venomous 
things, as ſome kind of frogs are, and yet live without 
being harmed by them: for as ſome ſay, he has in him 
a natural balſam, or antidote againſt all poiſon : and he 
has a ſtrange heat, that though it appear to us to be 
cold, can yet digeſt or put over, any fhih-fleſh by de- 
grees without being ſick. And others obſerve, that he 
never eats the venomous frog till he have firſt killed her, 
and then, as ducks are obſerved to do to frogs in ſpawn- 


ing time, at which time ſome frogs are obſerved to be 


venomous, fo thoroughly waſhed her, by tumbling her 
up and down in the water, that he may devour her with- 
out danger. And Geſner affirms, that a Polonian gen- 


. tleman did faithfully aſſure him, he had ſeen two young 


eeſe at one time in the belly of a Pike. And doubt- 

is a Pike in his height of hunger, will bite at and de- 
your a dog that ſwims in a pond; and there have been 
examples of it, or the like; for as I told you, © The 
& belly has no ears when hunger comes upon it.“ 

The Pike is alſo obſerved to be a ſolitary, melan- 
choly, and a bold fiſh : melancholy, becauſe he always 
ſwims or reſts himſelf alone, and never ſwims in ſholes 
or with company, as Roach and Dace, and moſt othe: 
fiſh do: and bold, becauſe he fears not a ſhadow, or to 
ſee or be ſeen of any body, as the Trout and Chub, and 
all other fiſh do. 

And it is obſerved by Geſner, that the jaw-bones, 
and hearts and galls of Pikes, are very medicinable for 
ſeveral diſeaſes, or to ſtop blood, to abate fevers, to cure 
agues, to oppoſe or expel the infection of the plague, 
and to be many ways medicinable and uſeful for the good 
of mankind ; but he obſerves, that the biting of a Pike 
15 venomous and hard to be curcd, 
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And it is obſerved, that the Pike is a fiſh that breeds 
but once a year, and that other fiſh, as _— Loaches, 
igeons do 
almoſt every month, and yet the hawk, a bird of prey, 
as the Pike is of fiſh, breeds but once in twelve 
months *: and you are to note, that his time of breed- 
ing or ſpawning, is uſually about the end of February, 
or ſomewhat later, in March, as the weather proves 
colder or warmer ; and to note, that his manner of 
breeding is thus; a he and a ſhe-Pike will uſually go 
tozether out of a river into ſome ditch or creek, and 
that there the ſpawner caſts her eggs, and the melter 
hovers over her all that time that ſhe is caſting her 
ſpawn, but touches her not . 

I might ſay more of this, but it might be thought 
curiolity or worſe, and ſhall therefore forbear it, and 
take up ſo much of yaur attention, as to tell you, that 
the beſt of Pikes are noted to be in rivers, next thoſe 
in great ponds, or meres, and the worſt in ſmall ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you, that 
there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike and ſome 
frogs ; and this may appear to the reader of Dubravius, 
a biſhop in Bohemia , who in his book of fiſh = 


* Apreeable to the courſe of Providence obſerved in the pro- 
duftion of animals, in which the diſproportioa in number between 
beats, birds, and fiſhes of prey, and thole of each genus deſigned 
for the ſuſtenance of man, is obvious. The Lion and the Sheep, 
the Hawk and the Hen, the Shark and the Herring, are ſeverally in 
their kinds inſtances of this wonderfnl cxconomy in the works of 
nature. 

+ Very late diſcoveries of naturaliſts contradict this hypotheſis 
concerning the generation of fiſhes, and prove, that they are pro- 
duced by the conjunRion of the male and female, as other animals 
are. See the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. XLVIII. Part II. for 
the year 1754, pag. 870. 

t Janus Dubravius Scala, biſhop of Olmutz in Moravia, in the 
ſixteenth century, was born at Puſen in Bokemia. The functions 
of the biſhoprick did not hinder him from being an ambaſſador 


into Sicily, then into Bohemia, and preſident of the chamber eſta- 
| bliſhed 
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fiſh-ponds, relates what he ſays he faw with his own 
eyes, and could not forbear to tell the reader. Which 
Was: 

« As he and the biſhop Thurzo were walking by a 
large pond in Bohemia, they ſaw a frog, when the 
« Pike lay very ſleepily and quiet by the ſhore-ſide, 
ec Jeap upon his head, and the frog having expreſt malice 
« or anger by his ſwoln cheeks and ſtaring eyes, did 
cc ſtretch out his legs and embraced the Pike's head, 
cc and preſently reached them to his eyes, tearing with 
cc them and his teeth thoſe tender parts; the Pike moved 
c with anguiſh, moves up and down the water, and rubs 
c himſelf againſt weeds, and whatever he thought might 
« quit him of his enemy; but all in vain, for the fr 
« did continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and 
« torment the Pike, till his ſtrength failed, and then 
« the frog ſunk with the Pike to the bottom of the 
* water; then preſently the frog appeared again at the 
& top and croaked, and ſeemed to rejoice like a con- 
« queror, after which he preſently retired to his ſecret 
& hole, The biſhop, that had beheld the battle, called 
e his fiſhermen to fetch his nets, and by all means to 


bliſhed to proceed againſt the rebels, who had borne a part in the 
troubles of Smza/cald. Reſides the above book, the Latin title 
whereof is De inis & Piſcrum, qui in eis aluntur, naturts, he ap- 
pears by the Bodleiun catalogue to have written in Latin a Hiltery 
of Bohemia, and an Oration to Sigrſmund, king of Poland, exhort- 
ing him to make war on the Turks, He ſeems to have practiſed 
the ordering of ſiſh- ponds and the breeding of fiſh, both for delight 
and profit. Hoffman, who in his Lexicon has given his name a place, 
s, he died with the reputation of a pious and learned prelate, 
in 1553 : which laſt particular may admit of queſtion ; for if it be 
true, it makes all his writings poſthumous publications, the earlieſt 
whereof bears date anno 1559. 

His book on fiſh and fiſh-ponds, in which are many pleaſant re- 
lations, was in 1599 tranſlated into Engl) çm, and publiſhed in 4to. 
by George Churchey, fellow of Lion's Inn, with the title of“ A new 
% Book of goed Huſbandry, wery pleaſant and of great profit, both 


« for gentlemen and yeomen, containing the order and manner of 


raking of fiſh-pouds, ©c." 
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« get the Pike, that they might declare what had 
« happened: and the Pike was drawn forth, and both 
« his eyes eaten out; at which when they began to 
« yondet, the fiſherman withed: them to 2 and 
« aſſured them he was certain that Pikes were often fo 
« ſerved.” 

J told this, which is to be read in the ſixth chapter of 
the * book, of Dubravius, unto a friend, who replied, 
et was as improbable as to have the mouſe ſcratch out 
« the cat's eyes.” But he did not conſider, that there 
be fiſhing frogs, Which the Dalmatians call the water- 
devil, of which I might tell you as wonderful a ſtory; 
but I ſhall tell you, that *tis not to be doubted, but that 
there be ſome frogs ſo fearful of the water-ſnake, that 
when they ſwim in a place in which they fear to meet 
with him, they then get a reed acroſs into their mouths, 
which if they two meet by accident, ſecures the frog 
from the ſtrengh and malice of the ſnake ; and note, 
that the frog uſually ſwims the faſteſt of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water and land- 
frogs, ſo there be land and water-ſnakes. Concern- 
ing which take this obſervation, that the land-ſnake 
breeds, and hatches her eggs, which become young 
ſnakes, in ſome old dunghill, or a like hot place; but 
the water-ſnake, which is not venomous, and as I have 
been aſſured by a great obſerver of ſuch ſecrets, does 
not hatch but breed her young alive, which ſhe does 
not then forfake, but bides with them, and in caſe of 
danger will take them all into her mouth and ſwim 
away from any apprehended danger, and then let them 
out again when ſhe thinks all danger to be paſt; theſe 
e that we anglers ſometimes ſee, and often 
alk of, 

But whither am I going? I had almoſt loft myſelf, 
by remembering the diſcourſe of Dubravius. I will 


* Walton ſhould have ſaid of the firſt book; for there it is to be 


found, 


there- 
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therefore ſtop here, and tell you, according to my pro- Jot 


Firſt, for your live-bait : of a fiſh a roach or dace is, 1 
I think, beſt and moſt tempting ; and a pearch is the nat 
: longeſt 
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His feeding is uſually of fiſh ot frogs, and ſome- _ 

times a weed of his own called pickerel-weed, Of for 

which I told you, ſome think ſome Pikes are bred; for ” 

they have obſerved, that where none have been put into Wy 

ponds, yet they have there found many; and that there 5 

has been plenty of that weed in thoſe ponds, and that tha 

that weed both breeds and feeds them; but whether thoſe 16 

Pikes ſo bred will ever breed by generation as the others 4 

do, I ſhall leave to the diſquiſitions of men of more 158 

curioſity and leiſure than J profeſs myſelf to have; and w_ 

ſhall proceed to tell you, that you may fiſh for a Pike, 450 

either with a ledger or a walking-bait; and you are to = 

note, that I call that a ledger-bait, which is fixed or wry 

made to reſt in one certain place when you ſhall be ab- Te 

ſent from it : and I call that a walking-bait, which you 5% 

take with you, and have ever in motion. Concerning 4 

1 which two, I ſhall give you this direction; that your es 
120 ledger-bait is beſt to be a living bait, though a dead one * 
$i may catch, whether it be a fiſn or a frog; and that you * 
1 may make them live the longer, you may, or indeed you 4 
4 muſt, take this courſe. 
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longeſt lived on a hook, and having cut off his fin on 
his back, which may be done without hurting him, you 
muſt take your knife, which cannot be too tharp, and 
betwixt the head and the fin on the back, cut or make 
an inciſion, or ſuch a ſcar, as you may put the arming 
wire of your hook into it, with as little bruiſing or 
hurting the fiſh as art and diligence will enable you to 
do; and ſo carrying your arming wire along his back, 
unto, or near the tail of your fiſh, betwixt the ſkin and 
the body of it, draw out that wire or arming of your 
hook at another ſcar near to his tail: then tie him Frs 
it with thread, but no harder than of neceſſity to pre- 
vent hurting the fiſh ; and the better to avoid hurting 
the fiſh, ſome have a kind of probe to open the way, 
for the more eaſy entrance and paſſage of po wire or 
arming: but as for theſe, time, and à little experi- 
ence, will teach you better than I can by words; there- 
fore I will for the preſent ſay no more of this, but come 
next to give you ſome directions how to bait your hook 
with a frog. 

Ven. But good maſter, did you not ſay even now, 
that fome frogs were venomous, and 1s it not dangerous 
to touch them ? 

Piſc. Yes, but I will give you ſome rules or cautions 
concerning them: and firſt, you are to note, that there 
are two kinds of frogs; that is to ſay, if I may fo ex- 
preſs myſelf, a fleſh and a fiſh-frog : by fleth-frogs, I 
mean frogs that breed and live on the land; and of theſe 
there be ſeveral ſorts alſo, and of ſeveral colours, ſome 
being ſpeckled, ſome greeniſh, ſome blackiſh, or brown: 
the green frog, which is a ſmall one, is by Topſe! taken 
to be venomous; and ſo is the padock or frog-padock, 
which uſually keeps or breeds on the land, and is ver 
large and boney, and big, eſpecially the ſhe-frog of that 
kind : yet theſe will ſometimes come into the water, 
but it is not often; and the land-frogs are ſome of 
them obſerved by him, to breed by laying eggs: and 
others to breed of the ſlime and duſt of the earth, and 
that in winter they turn to ſlime again, and that the 
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next ſummer that very ſlime returns to be a living crea- 
i wh Wes this is the opinion of Pliny ; and 
Book D N FO * Cardanus + undertakes to give a rea- 
Beate. ſon for the raining of frogs 4: but if it 

were in my power it ſhould rain none 
but water-frogs, for thoſe I think are not venomous, 
eſpecially the right water-frog, which about February 
or March breeds in ditches by ſlime, and blackiſh eggs 
in that ſlime : about which time of breeding the he and 
ſhe-frogs are obſerved to uſe divers ſummerſaults, and 
to croak and make a noiſe, which the Iland-frog, or 
padock-frog, never does. Now of theſe water-trogs, 
if you intend to fiſn with a frog for a Pike, you are to 
chuſe the yelloweſt that you can get, for that the Pike 
ever likes beſt. And thus uſe your frog, that he may 
continue long alive. 

Put your hook into his mouth, which you may eaſily 
do from the middle of April till Auguſt, and then the 
frog's mouth grows up, and he continues ſo for at leaſt 
fix months without eating, but is ſuſtained, none, but he 
whoſe name is Wonderful, knows how: I ſay, put your 


hook, I mean the arming wire, through his mouth, and 


out at his gills, and then with a fine ncedle and ſilk for 


the upper part of his leg with only one ſtitch to the arm- 


ing wire of your hook; or tie the frog's leg above the 
upper joint to the armed wire, and in ſo doing, uſe him 
as though you loved him; that is, harm him as little as 
you may poſſibly, that he may live the longer. 


Hieronymus Cardanus, an Italian phyſician, naturaliſt and aflro- 
loger, well known by the many works he has publiſhed : he died 
at Rome 1576. It is (aid that he had foretold the day of his death, 
and that, when it approached, he. ſuffered himſelf to dic of hun- 
ger to preſerve his reputation. He had been in England, and 
wrote a character of our Edward VI. 

There are many well. atteſted accounts of the raining of frogs; 
but Mr. Ray rejects them as utterly falſe and ridiculous, and de- 
monſtrates the impoſhbility of their production in any ſuch man- 
ner. Wiſdom of God in the Creation, 310. See allo Derham's 
Phyſ. Theol. 244. 


And 
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And now, having given you this direction for the 
baiting your ledger-hook with a live fiſh or frog, my 
next muſt be to tell you, how your hook thus baited 
muſt or may be uſed: and it is thus. Having faſtened 
your hook to a line, which, if it be not fourteen 7 
long, ſhould not be leſs than twelve, you are to faſten 
that line to any bough near to a hole where a Pike is, 
or is likely to lie, or to have a haunt, and then wind your 
line on any forked ſtick, all your line, except half a 
yard of it, or rather more, and ſplit that forked ſtick 
with ſuch a nick or notch at one end of it, as may keep 
the line from any more of it ravelling from about the 
ſtick than ſo much of it as you intend ; and chuſe your 
forked ſtick to be of that bigneſs as may keep the fh or 
frog from pulling the forked ſtick under the water till 
the Pike bites, and then the Pike having pulled the 
line forth of the cleft or nick of that ſtick in which it 
was gently faſtened, he will have line enough to go to 
his hold and pouch the bait: and if you would have this 
ledger-bait to keep at a fixt place, undiſturbed by wind 
or other accidents which may drive it to the ſhore- ſide 
(for you are to note, that it is likelieſt to catch a Pike 
in the midſt of the water) then hang a ſmall plummet 
of lead, a ſtone, or piece of tile, or a turf in a ſtring, 
and caſt it into the water with the forked ſtick, to hang 
upon the ground, to be a kind of anchor to keep the 
forked ſtick trom moving out of pou intended place 
till the Pike come. This I take to be a very good way, 
to uſe ſo many ledger-baits as you intend to make 
trial of. 

Or if you bait your hooks thus with live-fiſh or 
frogs, * in a windy day, faſten them thus to a bough 
or bundle of ſtraw, and by the help of that wind can 

et them to move croſs a pond or mere, you are like to 
ſtand ſtill on the ſhore and ſee ſport preſently if there 
be any ſtore of Pikes; or theſe live-baits may make 


ſport, being tied about the body or wings of a gooſe or 
L duck 
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duck, and ſhe chaſed over a pond *: and the like may if 


1 be done with turning three or four live-baits thus faſten. e 
{1 ed to bladders, or boughs, or bottles of hay or flags, to be 
| ſwim down a river, whilſt you walk quietly alone on the is 
| ſhore, and are ſtill in expectation of ſport. The reſt mi 
0 muſt be taught you by practice, for time will not allow m 
5 me to ſay more of this kind of fiſhing with live- baits. ha 


And for your dead-bait for a Pike, for that you may h 
be taught by one day's going a fiſhing with me, or any all 
other body that fiſhes for him, for the baiting your hook gu 
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with a dead gudgeon or a roach, and moving it up and wi 

down the water, is too eaſy a thing te take up any time to 

to direct you to do it: and yet, becauſe I cut you ſhort tw 

in that, i will commute for it by telling you that that Wi 

was told me for a ſecret: it is this. ad 

Diſſolve gum of ivy in oil of ſpike, and therewith Wi 

anoint your dead-bait for a Pike, and then caſt it into fal 

a likely place, and when it has lain a ſhort time at the 0 

bottom, draw it towards the top of the water, and fo up e 

the ſtream, and it is more than likely that you have a mi 

Pike follow with more than common eagerneſs. Pi 

And ſome affirm, that any bait anointed with the thy 

- marrow of the thigh-bone of an hern, is a great temp- mi 

tation to any fiſh. ſc: 

Theſe have not been tried by me, but told me by a ou 

friend of note, that pretended to do me a courteſy; but ſti 

ta 

* 4 rod twelve feet long, and a ring of wire, * 

A winder and barrel will help thy deſire tic 

In killing @ Pike ; but the forked ſticł, of 
With a ſlit and a bladder, and that other fine trick, 

Which our artiſts call ſnat, with à gooſe or a duck, oft 

Will kill two for one, i, you have any luck. m1 

The gentry of Shropihire do merrily ſmile, hit 

To ſce a gooſe and a belt the fiſh to begwile © & 
When a Pike ſuns himſelf, and a froggimg doth go, 

The to- inched hook rs better, I know, cu 

Than the ord*nary ſnaring, but ſlill I muſt cry, eat 

When the Pike is at home, mind the cookery, th: 

Mr. Barker. WI 
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if this direction to catch a Pike thus do you no good, 
et I am certain this direction how to roaſt him when 
be is caught, is choicely good, for I have tried it, and it 
is ſomewhat the better for not being common; but with 
my direction you muſt take this caution, that your Pike 
muſt not be a ſmall one, that is, it muſt be more than 
half a yard, and ſhould be bigger. | 

Firſt, open your Pike at the gills, and if need be, cut 
alſo a little flit towards the belly; out of theſe take his 
guts and keep his liver, which you are to ſhred very ſmall 
with thyme, ſweet marjoram, and a little winter- ſavoury; 
to theſe put ſome pickled oyſters, and ſome anchovies, 
two or three, both theſe laſt whole, for the anchovies 
will melt, and the oyſters ſhould not; to theſe you muſt 
add alſo a pound of ſweet butter, which you are to mix 
with the herbs that are ſhred, and let them all be well 
ſalted; if the Pike be more than a yard long, then 
jou may put into theſe herbs more than a pound, or if 

e be leſs, then leſs butter will ſuffice: theſe being thus 
mixt with a blade or two of mace, muſt be put into the 
Pike's belly, and then his belly ſo fewed up, as to keep all 
the butter in his belly if it be poſſible; if not, then as 
much of it as you poſſibly can, but take not off the 
ſcales ; then you are to thruſt the ſpit through his mouth, 
out at his tail, and then take four, or five, or fix ſplit 
ſticks or very thin laths, and a convenient quantity of 
tape or filletting ; theſe !1ths are to be tied round about 
the Pike's body from his head to his tail, and the tape 
tied ſomewhat thick to prevent his breaking or falli 
ot from the ſpit; let him be roaſted very leiſurely, — 
often baſted with claret wine, and anchovies, and — 
mixt together, and alſo with what moiſture falls from 
him into the pan: when you have roaſted him ſuffi- 
ciently, you are to hold under him, when you unwind or 
cut the tape that ties him, ſuch a diſh as you purpoſe to 
eat him out of; and let him fall into it with the ſauce 
that is roaſted in his belly, and by this means the Pike 
will be kept unbroken and complete: then, to the ſauce 


Which was within, and alſo that ſauce in the pan, you 
are 
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are to add a fit quantity of the beſt butter, and to 
ſqueeze the juice of three or four oranges : laſtly, you 
may either put into the Pike with the oyſters two cloves 
of garlick, and take it whole out, when the Pike is cut 
off the ſpit; or to give the ſauce a hogo, let the diſh 
into which you let the Pike fall, be rubbed with it: the 
uſing or not uſing of this garlick is left to your diſ- 
eretion. 

M. B. 


This diſh of meat is too good for any but anglers, or 
very honeſt men; and I truſt, you will prove both, and 
therefore I have truſted you with this ſecret, 

Let me next tell you, that Ger tells us there are no 
Pikes in Spain, and that the largeſt are in the lake 
T braſymene in Italy; and the next, if not equal to them, 
are the Pikes of England; and that in England, Lin- 
colnſkire boaſteth to have the biggeſt. Juſt ſo doth 
Suſſex boaſt of four forts of fiſh, namely an Arundel 
Mullet, a Ch:chefter Lobſter, a Shelſey Cockle, and an 
Amerly Trout *. 

But I will take up no more of your time with this re- 
lation, but proceed to give you ſome obſervations of the 
Carp, and how to angle for him, and to dreſs him, but 
not till he is caught r. 

CHAP. 


* This he has ſaid before in Chap. IV. 

+ The Pike loves a till, ſhady, unfrequented water, and uſually 
lies amongſt, or near weeds ; ſuch * bulruſhes, candocks, 
reeds, or in the green fog that ſometims covers ſanding waters, 
though he will ſometimes ſhoot out into the elear ſtream. He 13 
ſometimes caught at the top, and in the middle, and often, eſpe- 
cially in cold weather, at the bottom. 

Their time of ſpawning is about the end of February or the be- 
ginning of March; and chief ſeaſon from the end of May to about 
the beginning of April. CESS +2 | 

Pikes are called Jacks till they become twenty-four inches 
ong. 

The baits for Pike, beſides thoſe mentioned by Walton, are a 
ſmall trout, the loach and miller's thumb, the head-end of an el, 
with the ſkin taken off below the fins, a ſmall jack, a lob-worm, 


and in winter the fat of bacon, And, gotwithſtanding what 


. allen 
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CH AT. Mc 


Oſervations of the Care, with Directions how 


to fiſh for bim. 


PiSCATOR. 


| Hb Carp is the. queen of rivers; a ſtately, a 
good, and a very ſubtil fiſh, that was not at firſt 


bred, nor hath been long in England, but is now natu- 
ralized. 


I 2!ten and others ſay againſt baiting with a pearch, it is conhdently 
aferted, that Pikes have been taken with a ſmall pearch, when 
veuher a roach nor bicak would tempt them. Sce the Angler's 
ſure Guide, 138. 

Obſerve that all your baits for Pike muſt be as freſh as poſſible. 
Living baits you may take with you in a tin kettle, changing the 
water often; and dead ones ſhould be carried in freſh bran, which 
will dry up that moiſture that otherwiſe would infeQ and rot 
them. Venables. : 

lt is ſtrange that Walton has ſaid ſo little of trolling ; a method 
of hing for Pike, which has been thought wortby of a diſſinct 
treatiſe ; far which method, and for the ſuap, take theſe direc- 
tions; and firſt for trolling: 

And note that, in trolling, the head of the bait-hſh-muſt be at 
the bent of the hook; whereas, in fiſhing at the ſnap, the book 
wuſt come out at or near his tail. But the eſſential difference be- 
tween theſe two methods is, that in the former the Pike is always 
\uffered to pouch or ſwallow the bait, but in the latter you are to 
ſlrike as ſoon as he has taken it. 

The rod for trolling ſhould be about three yards and a half long, 
with a ring at the top for the line to run _ ; or you may fit 
a trolling-top to your fly-rod, which need only be ſtronger than 
the common fly-top. 

Let your line be of green or ſky-coloured filk, thirty yards in 
length, which will make it neceſſary to uſe the winch, as is before 
directed, with a ſwivel at the end. 

The common trolling hook for a living bait, conſiſts of two 
large hooks, with one common ſhank, made of one piece of wire, 
of about three quarters of an inch long, placed back to back, ſo 

| L 3 ; that 
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ralized. It is ſaid, they were brought hither by one 
Mr. Maſcal, a gentleman that then lived at Plumſted in 


Suſſex, 


that the points may not ſtand in a right line, but incline ſo much 
inwards, as that they with the fhank may form an angle little leſs 
than "equilateral. At the top of the ſhank is a loop left in the 
bending the wire to make the hook double, through which is put 
a ſtrong twiſted braſs wire, of about fix inches long; and to this ig 
looped another ſuch link, but both fo looſe that the hook and the 
lower link may have room to play: to the end of the line faſten a 
ſteel ſwivel. 

To bait the hook, obſerve the direttions given by Walton. 

But there is a ſort of trolling-hogk diffetent from that already 
deſcribed, and to which 1t 15 thought preferable, which will re- 
quire another management; this is no more than two ſingle hooks 
tied back to back with a ſtrong piece of gimp between the ſhanks ; 
in the whipping the hooks and the gimp together, make a ſmal} 
loop, and take into it two links of chain of about an eighth of an 
inch diameter; and into the lower link, by means of a ſmall 
ſtaple of ware, fallen, by the greater end, a bit of lead of a vo- 
nical figure, and ſomewhat ſharp at the point. Theſe hooks are to 
be had at the fiſhing-tackle ſhops ready fitted up; but ſee the form 
of them Plate VIII. Fig. 5 
" This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, vi, put the lead 
into the mouth of the bait-fſh, and few it up, the fiſh will live 
ſome time; and though the weight of the lead will keep his head 
down, he will ſwim with near the ſame caſe as if at liberty. 

Bat if you troll with a dead-bait, as ſome do, for a reaſon 
which the angler will be glad to know, ig. that a hving bait makes 
too great a ſlaughter among the fiſh, do it with a hook, of which 
the following paragraph contains a deſcription. 

Let the ſhank be about ſix inches long, and leaded. from the 
middle as low as the bent of the hook, to which a piece of very 
ſtrong gimp muſt be faſlened by a ſtaple, and two links of chain; 
the ſhank muſt be barbed like a dart, and the lead a quarter of an 
inch ſquare : the barb of the ſhank muſt ſtand like the fluke of an 
anchor, which is placed in a contrary direction to that of the ſtock. 
See Plate VIII. Fig. 6. Let the gimp be about a foot long, and to 
the end thereof fix à ſwivel: to bait it, thruſt the barb of the 
ſhank into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, and bring it out at his fide 
near the tail: when the barb is thus brought through it cannot re- 
turn, and the fiſh will lie perfectly ſtrait, a circumſtance that ten- 
ders the trouble of tying the tail unneceſſary. 

There is yet another ſort of trolling-hook, which is, indeed, no 
other than what moſt writers on this ſyubje have mentioned; 
whereas the others, here deſcribed, are late improvements; * 
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Suſſex *, a county that abounds more with this fiſh than 
any in this nation. 
You 


this is a hook either fingle or double, with a long ſhank, leaded 
about three inches up the wire with a piece of lead about a quarter 
of an inch ſquare at the greater or lower end; fix to the ſhank an 
armed wire about eight inches long : to bait this hook thruſt your 
wire into the mouth of the fiſh, quite through his belly, and out at 
his tail, placing the wire ſo as that the point of the hook may 
be even with the belly of the bait-fiſh, and then tie the tail of the 
Eh with firong thread to the wire; ſome faſten it with a needle 
and thread, which is a neat way. 

Both with the troll and at the ſnap, cut away one of the fins 
of the bait-ſiſh cloſe at the gills, and another behind the vent on 
the contrary fide, which will make it play the better. 

The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and kept in con- 
ſtant motion in the water, ſometimes ſuffered to fink, then gra- 
dually raiſed; now drawn with the flream, and then againſt it, fo 
as to counterfeit the motion of a ſmall fiſh in ſwimming. If a 
Pike 1s near, he miſtakes the bait for a living fiſh, ſeizes it with 
prodigious greedineſs, goes off with it to his hold, and in about 
ten minutes pouches it. When he has thus ſwallowed the bait, 


you will fee the line move, which is the ſignal for ſtriking him; 


do this with two luſty jerks, and then play him. 

The other way of taking Pike, diz. with the ſnap, is as fol- 
lows ; 

Let the rod be twelve feet long, very ſtrong and taper, with a 
firong loop at the top to faſten your line to; your line muſt be 
about a foot ſhorter than the rod, and much {tronger than the trol- 
hng-line. 

And here it is neceſſary to be remembered, that there are two 
ways of ſnapping for Pike, viz. with the live and with the dead- 
ſnap. 

For the live-ſnap, there is no kind of hook ſo proper as the 
double ſpring hook; the form whereof in two views, is given in 
Plate VIII. Fig. 7 and 8. to bait it, nothing more is me than 
to hang the bait-fiſh falt by the back- ſiu to the middle hook, where 
he will 1,ve a long time. 

Of hooks for the dead-ſnap there are many kinds. Fig. g. of 
Plate VIII. is a repreſentation of one, which, after repeated trials 
has been found to excel all others hitherto known ; the deſcrip- 
non and uſe of it is as follows, wiz. Whip two hooks, of about 
three eighths of an inch in the bent, to a piece of gimp, in the 
manner directed for that trolling: hook, a view of which is given 
in Plate VIII. Fig. 5. Then take a piece of lead, of the ſame ſize 
and figure as directed for the rrolling-hook above-mentioned, and 
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You may remember that I told you, Geſner ſays, 
there are no Pikes in Spain; and doubtleſs, there was a 
time, 


drill a hole through it from end to end: to bait it, take a long 
needle, or wire; enter it in at the fide, about half an inch above 
the tail, and with it paſs the gimp between the ſkin and the ribs 
of the fiſh, bringing it out at his mouth ; then put the lead over 
the gimp, draw it down into the fiſh's throat, and prefs his mouth 
cloſe, and then, having a ſwivel to your line, hang on the gimp, 

In throwing the bait, obſerve the rules given for trolling ; but 
remember, that the more you keep it in motion, the nearer it re. 
ſembles a living fiſh. 

When you have a bite, ſtrike immediately the contrary way to 
that which the head of the Pike lies, or to which he goes with the 
bait ; if you cannot find which way his head hes, ſtrike upright 
with two ſmart jerks, retiring backwards as faſt as you can, till 
you have brouglit him to a Janding-place, and then do as before 1s 
directed. 

There are various other methods, both of trolling and fiſhing 
at the ſnap, which, if the reader is defirous to know, he may find 
deſcribed in the Complete Jroller, by Ro. Achbes, 12mo. 1682, and 
the Angler's ſure Guide, be fore- mentioned. 

As the Pike ſpawns in March, and before that month rivers are 
ſeldom in order for ſifhing, it will bardly be worth while to be- 
gin trolling til] April; after that the — will be apt to be trou- 
bleſome. But the prime month in the year for trolling is Oclcber, 
when the Pike are — by their ſummer's feed, the weeds are 
rotted, and by the falling of the waters the harbours of the fiſh are 
eaſily found. 

Chuſe to troll in clear, and not muddy water, and in windy 
weather, if the wind be not eaſterly. 

Some ule in trolling and ſnapping two or more ſwivels to their 
line, by means whereof the twiſting of the line is prevented, the 
bait plays more freely, and, though dead, is made to appcar as if 
olive; which, in rivers, is doubtlefs an excellent way: but thoſe 
who can like to fiſh in ponds or ſtill waters, will find very little 
occaſion for more than one. 

The Pike is alfa to be caught with a minnow, for which me- 
thod take the following directions: Ry 

Get a ſingle hook, ſlender, and long in the ſhank ; let it reſem- 
ble the ſhane of a ſhepherd's crook ; put lead upon it, as thick 
near the bent as will go into the minnow's mouth ; place the 
point of the hook directly up the face of the fiſh; let the rod be 
as long as you can handſomely manage, with a line of the ſame 
length, caſt up and down, and marage it as when you troll with 
any other bait; if, when the Pike hath taken your bait, he run - 
| | | | DM eG the 
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time, about a hundred or a few more years ago, when 
there were no Carps in England, as may ſeem to be af- 
firmed by Sir Richard Baker, in whoſe Chronicle you 
may find theſe verſes: 


Hops and turkies, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in à year. 


And doubtleſs as of ſea-fiſh the Herring dies ſooneſt 
out of the water, and of freſh-water-fiſh the Trout, ſ- 
except the Eel, the Carp endures moſt hardneſs, = 
lives longeſt out of his own proper element. And 
therefore the report of the Carp's being brought out of 
2 foreign country into this nation, is the more pro- 
bable. 


the end of the line before he hath gorged it, do not ſtrike, but 
hold 111 only, and he will return back and ſwallow it: but if you 
uſe that bait with a troll, I rather prefer it before any bait that I 
know. Venables. 

In landing a Pike great caution is neceſſary, for his bite is 
eſteemed venomous : the beſt and ſafeſt hold you can take of him 
is by the head, in doing which, place your thumb and finger in his 
eres. 

For proof of this ſact we have the teſtimony of the author of 
the Booke of Fiſhing with Hooke and Line mentioned in the fore- 
going life of Walton ; who, though the initials only of his name 
are given in the title, appears to have been Leonard Maſcall, the 
tranſlator of a book of Planting and Graffing, 4to. 1589, 1599, 
and the author of a book on Cattel, 410, 1596. Fuller in his 


- Worthies in Suſſex, 113, ſeems to have confounded theſe two per- 


ſons, the latter of whom, in the tract firſt above-mentioned, 
ſpeaks of the former by report only: beſides which, they lived at 
the diſtance of ſeventy vears from each other, and the author of 
the book of Fiſhing is conjectured to be a Hampſhire man. 

See in the life of Walton hereto prefixed, a paſſage extracted 
from the book of dame Juliana Barnes, whereby it appears, that in 
her time there were Carps, though but few in England. It ſeems, 
therefore, that Mr. Maſtall of Plumſted, did not firſt bring hither 
Carps ; but as the curious in gardening do by exotic plants, he 
naturalized this ſpecies of fiſh, and that about the æra mentioned 
in the above diſtich, Hops and turkies, Sc. which clſewhere is 
read thus: 


Hops, reformation, turkies, carps, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year, 


Carps 
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Carps and Loaches are obſerved to breed ſeveral 

months in one year, which Pikes and moſt other fil 
do not. And this is partly proved by tame and wild 
rabbits, as allo by fome ducks, which will lay eggs nine 
of the twelve months, and yet there be other ducks that 
lay not longer than about one month. And it is the 
rather to be believed, becauſe you ſhall fearce or never 
take a male Carp without a melt, or a female without 2 
roe or ſpawn, and for the moſt part very much, and 
eſpecially all the ſummer ſeaſon ; and it is obſerved, that 
they breed -more naturally in ponds than in running 
Waters, if they breed there at all; and that thoſe that 
live in rivers, are taken by men of the beſt palates to be 
much the better meat. 

And it is epterved, that in ſome ponds Carps will 
not breed, eſpecially in cold ponds ; but where they will 
breed, they breed innumerably : Ar:!/Jot!e and Pliny lay, 
ſix times in a year, if there be no ies nor Perch to de- 
vour their ſwav- n, W hen it is caſt upon graſs or flags, ot 
weeds, Wwhcre it lies {en or twelve days before it de 
enlivencd. 

The Carp, if he have water-room and good feed, 
will grow to a very great bigneſs and length: [ hare 
heard, to be much above a yard long *. It is ſaid by 

Jovius + who hath writ of fiſhes, that in the lake La- 
T1471 in Jtaly, Carps have thriven to be more than 

fifty pounds weight; which is the more probable, for as 
the bear is conceived and born ſuddenly, and being born 
is but thort-hved ; fo, on the contrary, the elephant is 
faid to be two years in his dan.'s belly, fome think he is 
ten years in it, and being born, grows in bigneſs twenty 
ye::s; and it is obſerved too, tnat he lives to the age of 
ai: hundred years ; and it is alſo obſerved, that the cro- 


A lady now living, the widow of the late Mr. Dawid Garrich, 
of D rury-lane theatre, once told me, that in her native country, 
Germany, ſhe had ſcen the head of a Carp ſerved up at table, big 
enough to fill a large diſh. 

+ Paulus Fooins, an Italian hiſtorian, of very doubiſul authority: 
he lived in the 216th century, and wrote a {mall trect de Romanis 
Piſcibus. He died at Flgrexce, 15352. | 
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codile is very long-lived, and more than that, that all 
that long life he thrives in bigneſs; and ſo I think ſome 
Carps do, eſpecially in ſome places; though I never ſaw 
one above twenty-three inches, which was a great and 


2 goodly fiſh ; but have been aſſured there are of a far 


greater ſize, and in England too®. 

Now, as the increaſe of Carps is wonderful for their 
number, ſo there is not a reaſon found out, I think by 
any, why they ſhould breed in ſome ponds, and not in 
others of the ſame nature for ſoil and all other circum- 
fances: and as their breeding, fo are their decays alſo 
rery myſterious: I have both read it, and been told 
by a gentleman of tried honeſty, that he has known 
ixty or more large Carps put into ſeveral ponds near 
to a houſe, where, by reaſon of the ſtakes in the ponds, 
and the owner's conſtant being near to them, it was 


impoſſible they ſhould be ſtole away from him: and 


that when he has after three or four years emptied the 
pond, and expected an increaſe from them by breeding 
young ones, for that they might do fo, he had, as the 
rule is, put in three melters for one ſpavner, he has, 
| fay, af er three or four years, found neither a young 
nor old Carp remaining. And the like I have known 
ef one that has almoſt watched the pond, and at a hke 
ditance of time at the fiſhing of a pond, found of ſe- 
venty or eighty large Carps not above five or fix. And 
that he had forborn longer to fiſh the faid pond, but that 
he faw in a hot day in ſummer, a large Carp ſwim near 


the top of the water with a frog upon his head, and that 


be upon that occaſion cauſed his pond to be let dry: 
and I ſay, of er or eighty Carps, only found five or 
ix in the ſaid pond, and thoſe very ſick and lean, and 
with every one a frog ſticking ſo faſt on the head of the 
laid Carps, that the frog would not be got off without 
extreme force or killing: and the gentleman that did af- 


* The author of The Angler's ſure Guid: ſays, that he has taken 
Carp above twenty-ſix inches long in rivers; and adds, that they 


ae often ſeen in England aboye thirty inches long. 
firm 
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firm this to me, told me he ſaw it, and did declare his 
belief to be, and I alſo believe the ſame, that he thought 
the other Carps that were ſo ſtrangely loſt, were ſo killed 
by frogs, and then devoured. 

And a perfon of honour, now living in Morceſter- 
ſhire, aſſured me he had ſeen a necklace, or collar of 
tadpoles, hang like a chain or necklace of beads about a 
Pike's neck, 2nd to kill him ; whether it were for meat 
or malice, rault be to me a queſtion. 

But I am fallen into this diſcourſe by accident, of 
which J might ſay more, but it has proved longer than 
J intended, and poſſibly may not to you be conſiderable: 
I ſhall therefore give you three or four more ſhort ob- 


ſervations of the Carp, and then fall upon ſome directions 


how you {all fiſh for lum. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacon, in his 
hiſtory of life and death, obſcrved to be but ten years, 
yet others think they live longer. Geſner ſays, a Carp 
has been known to live in the Palaætinate above a hun- 
dred years*, But molt conclude, that, contrary to the 
Pike or Luce, all Carps are the better for age and big- 
neſs; the tongues of Carps are noted to be choice and 
coſtly meat, eſpecially to them that buy them: but G 
ner lays, Carps have no tongue like other fiſh, but a 
piece of fleſh-like fſh in their mouth like to a tongue, 
and ſhould be called a palate: but it is certain it is 
choicely good, and that the Carp is to be reckoned 
amongit thoſe leather-mouthed fiih, Which J told you 
have their teeth in their throat, and for that reaſon he is 
very ſeldom loſt by breaking his hold, if your hook be 
once {tuck into his chaps. 

I told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that the 
Carp lives but ten years, but Jauus Dubravius has 


* Lately, v2. in one of the daily papers for the month of Au- 

oft, 1782, an article appeared, purporting, that in the baſon at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, a Carp was then living that had been 
in that water thirty {ix vears ; which, though it had loſt one eye, 
knew, and would conftantly approach, its feeder, 
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writ a book of fiſh and fiſh-pones *, in which he ſays, 
tat Carps begin to ſpawn at the age of three years, and 
continue to do fo till thirty; he ſays alſo, that in the 
time of their breeding, which is in ſummer, when the 
fun hath warmed both the earth and water, and fo apted 
them alſo for generation, that then three or four male 
Carps will follow a female; and that then ſhe putting 
on a ſeeming coyneſs, they force her through weeds and 
favs, where ſhe lets fall her eggs or ſpawn, which ſticks 
falt to the weods, and then they let fall their melt upon 
it, and ſo it becomes in a ſhort time to be a living fiſh; 
and as I told you, it is thought the Carp does this ſeveral 
months in the year, and moſt believe that moſt fiſh breed 
after this manner, except the Eel: and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that when the ſpawner has weakened herſelf by 
doing that natural office, that two or three melters have 
helped her from off the weeds by bearing her up on both 
ſdes, and guarding her into the deep. And you may 
note, that though ts may ſeem a curioſity not worth 
obſerving, yet others have judged it worth their time 
:nd coſts, to make glaſs-hives, and order them in ſuch 
à manner as to ſee howẽ bees have bred and made their 
honey-combs, and how they have obeyed their king, and 
governed their commonwealth, But it is thought that 
all Carps are not bred by generation, but that ſome 
breed other ways, as ſome Pikes do. 

The phyſicians make the galls and ſtones in the 
keads of Carps to be very medicinable ; but it is not to 
be doubted, but that in Italy they make great profit of 
the ſpawn of Carps, by ſelling it to the Jets who make 
it into red caviare, the Zeros not being by their law ad- 
mitted to eat of caviare made of the Sturgeon, that be- 
ing a filh that wants ſcales, and as may appear in Levit. 
12 them reputed to be unclean, 

Much more might be ſaid out of him, and out of 
Ariſtatle, which Dubravius often quotes in his diſcourſe 
of fiſhes; but it might rather perplex than fatisfy you, 


® Vide ante, page 139. ; 
an 
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and therefore I ſhall rather chuſe to direct you how to 
catch, than ſpend more time in diſcourſing either of the 
nature or the breeding of this 


CARP 


or of any more circumſtances concerning him; but yet 
I ſhall remember you of what I told you before, that he 
is a very ſubtil ith, and hard to be caught. 

And my firſt direction is, that if you will fiſh for a 
Carp, you muſt put on a very large meaſure of patience, 
eſpecially to fiſh for a river Carp: I have known a very 
good fiſher angle diligently four or fix hours in 2 
day, for three or four days together, for a river Carp, 
and not have a bite: and you are to note, that in 
fome ponds, it is as hard to catch a Carp as in a 
river; that is to ſay, where they have ſtore of feed, 
and the water is of a clayiſh colour: but you are to 
remember, that I have told you there is no rule with- 
out an exception, and therefore being poſteſt with that 
hope and patience which I with to all fiſhers, eſpecially 
to the Carp-angler, I ſhall tell you with what bait to 
filh for him. But firſt, you are to know, that it muſt 
be either early or late; and let me tell you, that in hot 
weather, for he will ſeldom bite in cold, you cannot be 
too early or too late at it. And fome have been ſo 
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Carps. 1 
Ine Carp bites either at worms or at paſte, and of 
worms 1 think the bluiſh marſh or meadow-worm is 


delt; but poſſibly another worm, not too big, may do. 


x well, and ſo may a'preen gentle: and as for paſtes, 
there are almoſt as many ſorts as there are medicines 
fix the tooth-ach, but doubtleſs ſweet paſtes are belt; 
| mean, paſtes made with honey or with ſugar: which, 
that you may the better beguile this crafty,fiſh, ſhould 
be thrown into the pond or place in which you fuh for 
tim, ſome hours or longer before you undertake your 
trial of {Kill with the angle-rod: and doubtleſs if it be 
thrown into the water a day or two before, at ſeveral 
umes and in ſmall pellets, you are the likelier when 


jou fiſh for the Carp to obtain your deſired ſport; or 


in a large pond, to draw them to any certain place, that 
they may the better and with more hope be fiſhed for, 
jou are to throw into it, in ſome certain place, either 
gains or blood mixt with cow-dung or With bran; or 
wy garbage, as chicken's guts or the like, and then 
lome of your ſmall ſweet pellets with which you purpoſe 
bangle: and theſe ſmall pellets being a few of them 
do thrown in as you are angling, will be the better. 
And your paſte muſt be thus made: take the fleſh of 
2 rabbit or a cat cut ſmall, and bean-flour, and if that 
may not be eaſily got, get other flour, and then mix 
theſe together, and put to them either ſugar or honey, 
which 1 think better, and then beat theſe together in a 
nortar, or ſometimes work them in your hands, your 
lands being very clean, and then make' it into a ball, or 
two, or three, as you like beit for your uſe; but you 
muſt work or pound it io long in the mortar, as to make 
tio tough as to hang upon your hook without waſhing 
rom it, yet not too hard; or that you may the better 
keep 1t on your hook, you may knead with your paſte a 
litle, and not much, white or yellowiſh wool. 
And if you would have this paſte keep all the year for 
ay other fila, then mix with it virgia-wax and clarified 
honey, 
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2 and work them together with your hands before 
re, then make theſe into balls, and they will keep al 
the year. | 

: Cot if you fiſh for a Carp with gentles, then put upon 

our hook a ſmall piece of ſcarlet about this bigneſs} it 
— ſoaked in, or anointed with oil of peter, called by 
ſome oil of the rock; and if your gentles be put two or 
three days before, into a box or horn anointed with 
honey, and ſo put upon your hook as to preſerve them to 
be living, you are as like to kill this crafty fiſh this way 
as any other; but ſtill as you are fiſhing chew a little 
white or brown bread jn your mouth, and caſt it into 
the pond about the place where your float ſwims. 
Other baits there be, but theſe with diligence and 


tient watchfulneſs, will do it better than any that ! 
Live ever practiſed or heard of: and yet I ſhall tell 
u, that the crumbs of white bread and honey made 


into a paſte is a good bait for a Carp, and you know it 
is more eaſily made. And having ſaid thus much of the 


Carp®, my next diſcourſe {hall be of the Bream, which 
tha 


The haunts of river Carp are, in the winter-months, the 
broadeſt and moſt quiet parts of the river ; but in ſummer, they 
lie in deep holes, nooks, and reaches, near ſome ſcour, and under 
roots of trees, hollow banks, and, till they are near rotting, 
amongſt or near great beds of weeds, flags, Sc. 

Pond Carp cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to have any haunts, 
only it is to be noted, that they love a fat rich ſoil, and never 
thrive in a cold hungry water. 

They breed three or four times a year, but their firſt ſpawning- 
time is the beginning of May, 

Baits for the Carp are all forts of earth and dunghill-worms, 
flag-worms, graſhoppers, though net at top, ox-brains, the pith of 
an ox's back-bone, green peaſe, and red or black cherries, with the 
ones taken out. þ 

Fiſh with ſtrong tackle, very near the bottom, and with a fine 
graſs or gut next the hook, and uſe a gooſe quill float. Never at 
tempt to angle for the Carp in a boat, for they will not come 


near it. 
It is ſaid there are many Carp in the Thames, weſtward of Ler- 


don, and that about February they retire to the creeks in that river; 
in. ſome of which, many above two feet long have been taken 


with an angle. Angler's ſure Guide, 179. Cup 
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ſhall not prove ſo tedious, and therefore I deſire the 
continuance of your attention. 

But firſt I will tell you how to make this Carp, that 
is ſo curious to be caught, ſo curious a dith of meat, as 
ſhall make him worth all your labour and patience; and 
thouzh it is not without ſome trouble and charges, yet it 
will recompenſe both. 

Take a Carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour him, and rub him 
clean with water and ſalt, but ſcale him not; then open 
him, and put him with his blood and his liver, which you 
muſt fave when you open him, into a ſmall pot or kettle; 
then take ſweet marjoram, thyme and parſley, of each half 
a handful, a ſprig of roſemary, and another of favoury, bind 
them into two or three ſmall bundles, and put them to your 
Carp, with four or five whole onions, twenty pickled 
oyſters, and three anchovies. Then pour upon your 
Carp as much claret wine as will only cover him, and 
ſcaſon your claret well with ſalt, cloves and mace, and the 
rinds of oranges and lemons ; that done, cover your pot 
and ſet it on a quick fire, till it be ſufficiently boiled; 
then take out the Carp and lay it with the broth into the 


tiſh, and pour upon it a quarter of a pound of the beſt 


freſh butter, melted and beaten with half a dozen ſpoon- 
fuls of the broth, the 7 of two or three eggs, and 
ſome of the herbs ſhred; garniſh your diſh with lemons, 
and fo ſerve it up, and much good do you. 


| © hp 


Carp live the longeſt out of the water of any fiſh. It is a com- 
mon prattice in Holland, to keep them alive for three weeks or a 
month, by hanging them in a cool place, with wet moſs in a ndt, 
end feeding them with bread and mall. 
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Gibb Ex; 


Os ſervations of the BREAM, and Directions how 
to catch him. 


PISCATOR 


T HE Bream being at a full growth, is a large 
and ſtately fiſh: he will breed both in rivers and 
ponds, but loves beſt to live in ponds, and where, if he 
likes the water and air, he will grow not only to be very 
large, but as fat as a hog: he is by GC r taken to be 
more pleaſant or ſweet than holeſome; this hfh is long in 
growing, but breeds excecdingly in a water that pleaſes 
him; yea, in many ponds fo faſt, as to over-ſtore them, 
and ſtarve the other fiſh. 

He is very broad with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet 
in excellent order; he hach large eyes, and a narrow 
fucking mouth; he hath two ſets of teeth, and a lozenge- 
ike bone, a bone to help his grinding. The meter is 
obſerved to have two large melts, and the female two 
large bags of eggs or ſpawn. 

Geſner reports, that in Poland, a certain and a great 
number of large Breams were put into a pond, which 
in the next following winter were frozen up into one 
entire ice, and not one drop of water remaining, nor 
one of theſe ſiſh to be found, though they were dili- 
gently ſearched for; and yet the next ſpring when the 
ice was thawed, and the weather warm, and freſh water 
got into the pound, he affirms they all appeared again. 
This G % er atfirms, and I quote my author, becauſe it 
ſcems almoſt as incredible as the reſurrection to an 
atheiſt. But it may win ſomething in point of believing 
it, to him that conſiders the breeding or renovation of 
the ſilk-worm, and of many inſects. And that is con- 


kderable which Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his hittory 
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of life and death, fol. 20. that there be ſome herbs that 
die and ſpring every year, and ſome endure * f 

But though ſome do not, yet the French eſteem this 
fiſh highly, and to that end have this proverb, “ He 
« that hath Breams in his pond is able to bid his friend 
« welcome.” And it is noted, that the beſt part of a 
Bream is his belly and head. 

Some ſay, that Breams and Roaches will mix their 
eggs and melt together, and ſo there is in many places 
+ baſtard breed of Breams, that never come to be either 
large or good, but very numerous, 


The baits good to catch this 


BREAM 


4 


are many. 1. Paſte made of brown bread and honey, 


gentles, or the brood of waſps that be young, and then 
not unlike gentles, and ſhould be hardened in an oven, 
or dried on a tile before the fire to make them tough; 
or there is at the root of docks or flags, or ruſhes in 
watery places, a worm not unlike a maggot, at which 
Tench will bite freely. Or he will bite at à graſ- 
hopper with his legs nipt off in June and Faly, or at 
ſeveral flies under water, which may be found on flags 
that grow near to the water-ſide. I doubt not but 

| M 2 that 
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that there be many other baits that are good, but ! 
will turn them all into this moſt excellent one, either 
for a Carp or Bream, in any river or mere: it was 
given to me by a moſt honeſt and excellent angler, 
and hoping you will prove both, I will impart it to you, 

1. Let your bait be as big a red-worm as you can 
find, without a knot; get a pint or quart of them in 
an evening in garden-walks, or chalky commons, after 
a ſhower of rain; and put them with clean moſs well 
waſhed and picked, and the water ſqueezed out of the 
mois as dry as you can, into an earthen pot or pipkin 
ſet dry, and change the moſs freſh every three or 
four days for three weeks or a month together ; then 
your bait will be at the beſt, for it will be clear and 
lively, | 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your tack- 
ling ready and fitted for this ſport. "Take three long 
angling-rods, and as many and more filk, or ſilk and 
Hair lines, and as many large ſwan or gooſe-quiil floats. 
Then take a piece of lead made after this 
manner, and faiten them to the low ends 
of your lines. Then faſten your link 
hook alfo to the lead, and let there be 
about foot or ten inches between the lead and the 
hook; but be ſure the lead be heavy enough to ſink 
the float or quill a little under the water, and not th: 
quill to bear up the lead, for the lead muſt lie on the 
round. Note, that your link next the hook may be 
{maller than the reſt of your line, if you dare adven- 
ture, for fear of taking the Pike or Pearch, who will 
affuredly viſit your hooks till they be taken out, as | 
will ſhew you afterwards, before either Carp or Bream 
will come near to bite. Note alſo, that when the worm 
is well baited, it will crawl up and down as far as the 
lead will give leave, which much enticeth the fiſh to 
bite without ſuſpicion. 

3. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted your 
tackling, repair to the river, where you have ſeen them 
ſwim in ſkulls or ſhoals in the ſummer time in a hot 
afternoon, 
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afternoon, about three or four of the clock, and watch 
their going forth of their deep holes and returning, 
which you may well diſcern, for they return about four 
of the clock, moſt of them ſceking food at the bottom, 
ret one or two will lie on the top of the water, rolling 
and tumbling themſelves whilſt the reſt are under him 
at the bottom, and ſo you ſhall perceive him to keep 
centinel; then mark where he plays moſt and ſtays 
longeſt, which commonly is in the broadeſt and deepeſt 
place of the river, and there, or near thereabouts, at a 
clear bottom and a convenient landing-place, take one 
of your angles ready fitted as aforeſaid, and found the 
bottom, which ſhould be about eight or ten feet deep, 
two yards from the bank is beſt. Then conſider with 
yourſe}f wither that water will rife or fall by the next 
morning, by reaſon of any water-mills near, and ac- 
cording to your diſcretion take the depth of the place, 
where you mean after to caſt your ground-bait, and to 
iſh, to half an inch; that the lead lying on or near the 
ground-bait, the top of the float may only appear up- 
night half an inch above the water. 

Thus you having found and fitted for the place and 
depth thereof, then go home and prepare your ground- 
beit, which is next to the fruit of your labours, to be 
regarded. : 


The GxounD- BAI IT. 


You ſhall take a peck, or a peck and a half, accord- 
ing to the greatneſs of the ſtream and deepneſs of the 
water where you mean to angle, of ſweet groſs- ground 
barley-malt, and boil it in a kettle, one or two warms 
s enough; then ſtrain it through a bag into a tub, the 
liquor whereof hath often done my horſe much goad; 
and when the bag and malt is near cold, take it down 
to the water-ſide about eight or nine of the clock in 
tie evening, and not before; caſt in two parts of your 


ground-bait, ſqueezed hard between both your hands, 
it will fink preſently to the bottom, and be {ure Kay ; 
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reſt in the very place where you mean to angle: if the 
ſtream run hard or move a little, caſt your malt in hand- 
fuls a little the higher, upwards the ſtream. You may 
between your N cloſe the malt fo faſt in hand- 
fuls, that the water will hardly part it with the fall. 

Poke ground thus baited and tackling fitted, leave 
your bag with the reſt of your tackling and ground-bai 
near the ſporting- place all night, and in the morning 
about three or four of the clock viſit the water- fide, but 
not too near, for they have a cunning watchman, and are 
watchful themſelves too. 

Then gently take one of your three rods, and bait 
your hook, caſting it over your ground-bait, and gently 
and ſecretly draw it to you till the lead reſts about the 
middle of the ground-bait. 

Then take a ſecond rod and caft in about a yard 
above, and your third a yard below the firſt rod, and 
ſtay the rods in the ground, but go yourſelf fo far from 
the water- ſide, that you perceive nothing but the top of 
the floats, which you mult watch moſt diligentiy; then 
when you have a bite, you ſhall perceive the top of your 
float to ſink ſuddenly into the water; yet neverthelets be 
not too haſty to run to your rods, until you ſe that the 
line goes clear away, then creep to the water-ſide, and 
give as much line as poſſibly you can: if it be a good 
Carp or Bream, they will go to the farther ſide of the 
river, then ſtrike gently, and hold your rod at a bent 
a little while; but if you both pull together you are ſure 
to loſe your game, for either your line or hook, or hold 
will break ; and after you have overcome them, they 
will make noble ſport, and are very ſhy to be landed. 
The Carp is far ſtronger and more mettleſome than 
the Bream, 

Much more is to be obſerved in this kind of fiſh and 
fiſhing, but it is far fitter for experience and diſcourſe 
than paper. Only thus much is neceſſary for you to 
know, and to be mindful and careful of, that if the 
Pike or Pearch do breed in that river, they "will be ſure 
to bite firſt, and muſt firſt be taken. And for = 
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"Ip F 

N molt part they are very large, and will repair to your 
= ground-Bait, not that they will eat of it, but will feed 

70 and ſport themſelves amongſt the young fry that gather 

_— about and hover over tie bait, 

a The way to diſcern the Piece and to take him, if you 

miſtruſt your Bream hook, for 1 liave taken a Pike a 

we 11 ſev Al , > At B — h Ws C - d ſ. . 
n yard long ſeveral times at my Dream nooks, and ſome 

1 times he hath had the luck to ſhare my line, may be 
ing 

| thus: 

1 Take a ſmall Bleak, or Roach, or Gudgeon, and 
r 9-4 > yo - 
_ bait it, and fct it alive aniong your rods two feet deep 


rom the cork, with a little red-worm on the point of 
ne hook; then take a few crumbs of white bread, or 
ſme of the ground-bait, and ſprinkle it gently amongſt 
rour rods, If Mr. Pike be there, then the little fith will 
{ip out of the water at his appearance, but the live-ſet- 
bait is ſure to be taken. 


nus continue your ſport from four in the morning 
til eight, and if it be a gloomy windy day, they will 


as at one place, and it will ſpoil your evening- port 
that day, which is this. 

About four of the clock in the afternooon repair to 
your baited- place, and as ſoon as you come to the 
water- ſide, caſt in one half of the reſt of your ground- 
bait, and ſtand off: then whilſt the fiſh are gathering 
together, for there they will moſt certainly come for 
tieir ſupper, you may take a pipe of tobacco, and then 
1 with your three rods as in the morning: you will find 
excellent ſport. that evening till eight of the clock; then 
caſt in the reſidue of your ground-bait, and next morn- 
ing by four of the clock viſit them again for four hours, 
nich is the beſt ſport of all; and after that, let them 
reſt till you and your friends have a mind to more ſport. 
ys From St. Fames's-tide until BartLolomew-tide is the 

beſt ; when they have had all the ſummer's food, the 
he ae the fatteſt. | 8 
Obſerve laſtly, chat after three or four days fiſhing 
* together, your game Will be. very thy, and wary, an 
| 14 
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you ſhall hardly get above a bite or two at a baiting; 
then your only way is to deſiſt from your ſport about 
two or three days, and in the mean time, on the place 
you late baited, and again intend to bait, you ſhall take 
a turf of green, but ſhort graſs, as big or bigger than a 
round trencher; to the top of this turf, on the green 
fide, you ſhall with a needle and green thread faſten one 
by one as many little red-worms as will near cover all 
the turf: then take a round board or trencher, make a 
hole in the middle thereof, and through the turf, placed 
on the board or trencher, with a ſtring or cord as long as 
is fitting, tied to a pole, let it down to the bottom of the 
water, for the fiſn to feed upon without diſturbance 
about two or three days; and after that you have drawn 


it away, you may fall to, and enjoy your former re— 
creation *. B. A. 


i. 


Ober vations of the TEN, and Advice how 
to angle for him. 


„„ 


1 HE Tench, the phyſician of fiſhes, is obſerved to 


love ponds better than rivers, and to love pits 
better than either; yet Camden obſerves, there is a river 


* The haunts of the Bream, a fiſh which the angler ſeldom 
meets with, are the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of as ſolt 
ſtreams, with. ſandy clayey bottoms,.and the broadeſt and molt 
quiet places of ponds, and where there are weeds. 

They ſpawn about the beginning of July; a little before which 
time they are beſt in ſeaſon, though ſome think them belt in S- 
tember. | 

The baits for the Bream are, red-worms, ſmall lob, or marſh- 
worms, gentles, and graſhoppers. 


In general they are to be fiſhed for as Carp, 
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in Dorſetſbire that abounds with Tenches, but doubtleſs 
they retire to the moſt deep and quiet places in it. 

This fiſh hath very large fins, very ſmall and ſmooth 
ſcales, a red circle about his eyes, which are big and 
of a gold colour, and from either angle of his mouth 
there hangs down a little barb; in every Tench's head 
there are two little ſtones, which foreign phyſicians make 
great uſe of; but he is not commended for wholeſome 
meat, though there be very much uſe made of them for 
outward applications. £ondeletins ſays, That at his be- 
ing at Rome, he faw a great cure done by applying a 
Tench to the feet of a very ſick man. This he ſays, 
was done after an unuſual manner by certain Fews. 


things, even from the cedar to the ſhrub, delivered 
by tradition from the father to the ſon, and ſo from 
generation to generation without writing; or unleſs it 
were caſually, without the leaſt communicating them 
to any other nation or tribe: for to do that, they 
account a profanation. And yet it 15 thought that 
they, or ſome ſpirit worſe than they, firſt told us, that 
lice ſwallowed alive were a certain cure for the yellow- 
jaundice. This, and many other medicines, were diſ- 
covered by them or by revelation; for, doubtleſs, we 
attained them not by ſtudy. 

Well, this fiſh, beſides his eating, is very uſeful both 
dead and alive for th. good of mankind. But I will 
meddle no more with that, my honeſt humble art 
teaches no ſuch boldneſs; there are too many fooliſh 
meddlers in phyſick and divinity, that think themſelves 
tt to meddle with hidden ſecrets, and ſo bring deſtruc- 
tion to their followers. But I'll not meddle with them, 
any farther than to wiſh them wiſer; and ſhall tell you 


next, for, I hope I may be fo bold, that the Tench is 


tie phyſician of fiſhes, for the Pike eſpecially ; and that 
the Pike, being either ſick or hurt, is cured by the 
touch of the T'ench. And it is obſerved, that the ty- 
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Yant Pike will not be a-wolf to his phyſician, but for- 
bears to devour him, though he be never fo hungry. 
This fiſh, that carries a natural balſam in him to cure 
both himſelf and others, loves yet to feed in very foul 
water, and amongſt weeds. And yet I am ſure he eats 


pleaſantly, and doubtleſs, you will think ſo too, if you 


taſte him. And I ſhall therefore proceed to give you 
ſome few, and but a few, directions how to catch this 


l 
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of which I have given you theſe obſervations. 

He will bite at a paſte made of brown bread and 
honey, or at a marſh-worm, or a lob-worm ; he inclines 
very much to any paſte with which tar is mixt, and 
he will bite alſo at a ſmaller worm, with his head 
nipp'd off, and a cod-worm put on the hook before 
that worm; and I doubt not but that he will alſo in the 
three hot months, for in the nine colder he ſtirs not 
much, bite at a flag-worm, or at a green gentle but 
can poſitively ſay no more of the Tench, he being a — 
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hat I have not often angled for à; but I wiſh my 
poneſt ſcholar may, and be ever fortunate when he 


hſhes. | 


CHAT. Al 


0,/ervations of the PEARCH, and Directions 
how to fiſh for him. 


. PiSCATOR. 


HE Pearch is a very good, and a very bold-biting 

fiſh; he is one of the fiſhes of prey, that, like 
the Pike and Trout, carries his teeth in his mouth; 
which is very large, and he dare venture to kill and 
devour ſeveral other kinds of fiſh: he has a hook'd or 
hog back, which is armed with ſharp and ſtiff briſtles, 
and all his ſkin armed or covered over with thick, dry, 
hard ſcales, and hath, which few other fiſh have, two 
fns on his back: he is fo bold, that will invade one of 
his own kind, which the Pike will not do ſo willingly, 
and you may therefore eaſily believe him to be a bold- 
diter, 

* The haunts of the Tench are nearly the ſame with thoſe of 
the Carp; they delight more in ponds that in rivers, and he under 
weeds, near fluices, and at pond heads, 

They ſpawn about the beginning of Fuly, and are beſt in ſeaſon 
from the beginning of September to the end of May: they will bite 
all the hot months, but are beſt taken in April and May. 

There are no better baits for this fiſh than a middle. ſized Job- 
worm, or red-worm, well ſcoured, a gentle, a young waſp-grub 
boiled, or a green worm ſhook from the boughs of trees. . 

Uſe a ſtrong graſs, or gut, and a gooſe-quill float, without a 
cork, except in rivers, where the cork is always to be preferred, 
Fiſh very near the ground ; and if you bait with gentles, throw 
in a few at the taking every fiſh ; which will draw them to your 
hook, and keep them together, 
| The 
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The Pearch is of great eſteem in Itah, faith Adra. 
vandus, and eſpecially the leaſt are there eſteemed 3 
dainty diſh. And Geſner prefers the Pearch and Pike 
above the Trout, or any freſh-water fiſh: he ſays the 
Germans have this proverb, More wholeſome than a 
cc Pearch of Rhine: and he ſays the River-Pearch is 
ſo wholeſome, that phyſicians allow him to be eaten by 
wounded men, or by men in fevers, or by women in 
child-bed. 

He ſpawns but once a year, and is by phyſicians held 
very nutritive, yet by many to be hard of digeſtion: 
they abound more in the river Po and in England, ſays 
Rondeletius, than other parts, and have in their brain a 
ſtone which is in foreign parts (old by apothecaries, be- 
ing there noted to be very medicinable againſt the ſtone 
in the reins: theſe be a part of the commendations 
which ſome philoſophical brains have beſtowed upon 
the freſu-water Pearch, yet they commend the Sea- 
Pearch, which is known by having but one fin on his 
bach, of which they ſay, we Englih ſee but a few, to be 
a much better fiſh. | 

The Pearch grows ſlowly, yet will grow, as I have 
been credibly informed, to be almoſt two feet long; 
for an honet informer told me, ſuch a one was not 
long ſince taken by Sir Abraham Williams, a gentleman 
of worth and a brother of the angle, that yet lives, and 
I with he may: this was a deep-bodied fiſh, and doubt- 
leſs durſt have devoured a Pike of half his own length: 
for I have told you, he is a bold fiſh, ſuch a one as, but 
for extreme hunger, the Pike will not devour; for to 
aftright the Pike and fave himſelf, the Pearch will ſet 
up his fins, much like as a turkey-cock will ſometimes 
ſet up his tail. 

But, my ſcholar, the Pearch is not only valiant to 
defend himſelf, but he is, as I ſaid, a bold-biting fiſb, 
yet he will not bite at all ſeaſons of the year; he is very 
abſtemious in winter, yet will bite then in the midſt of 
the day, if it be warm: and note, that all fiſh bite beſt 
about the midit of a warm day in winter; and he _ 

en 
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deen obſerved by ſome, not uſually to bite till the mul- 
berry-tree buds; that is to ſay, till extreme froſts be paſt 
the ſpring; for when the mulberry-tree bloſſoms, many 
eardeners obſerve their forward fruit to be paſt the 
danger of froſts, and ſome have made the like obſervation 
of the Pearch's biting. 

But bite the Pearch will, and that very boldly: and 
2s one has wittily obſerved, if there be twenty or fo 
in a hole, they may be at one ſtanding all catched one 
after another; they being, as he ſays, like the wicked of 
me world, not afraid, though their fellows and com- 
panions periſh in their fight. And you may obſerve, 
that they are not like the ſolitary Pike, but love to ac- 
company one another, and march together in troops. 

And the baits for this bold fiſh 


PEARCH 


are not many; I mean, he will bite as well at ſome or 
at any of theſe three, as at any, or all others whatſo- 
ever: a worm, a minnow, or a little frog, of which 
you may find many in hay-time; and of worms, the 
dunghill-worm, called a brandling, I take to be beſt, 
being well ſcoured in moſs or fennel; or he will bite 


* a worm that lies under cow-dung, With a _ 
| "OIL. hen 
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Head. And if you rove for a Pearch with a minnoy, 
then it is beſt to be alive, you ſticking your hook 


through his back-fin; or a minnow with the hook in 


his upper lip, and letting him ſwim up and down about 
mid-water,-or a little lower, and you till keeping him 
to about that depth by a cork, which ought not to be 3 
very little one: and the like way you are to fiſſi for the 
Pearch, with a ſmall frog, your hook being faſtened 
through the ſkin of his leg, towards the upper part of 
it: and laſtly, I will give you but this advice, that you 
give the Pearch time enough when he bites, for there 
was ſcarce ever any angler that has given him too 
much. And now I think beſt to reſt myſelf, for I hare 


almoſt ſpent my ſpirits with talking ſo long. 


Ven. Nay, good maſter, one fiſn more, for you ce 
it rains ſtill, and you know our angles are like money 
put to uſury; they may thrive, though we fit {till and 
do nothing but talk and enjoy one. another, Come, 
come, the other fiſh, good matter. 

Piſc. But ſcholar, haye you nothing to mix with 
this diſcourſe, which now grows both tedious and tire- 
fome? ſhall I have nothing from you, that ſeem to hare 
both a good memory and a cheartul ſpirit ? 

Jen. Yes, maſter, I will ſpeak you a copy of verſes 
that were made by Doctor Donne, and made to ſhew 
the world that he could make ſoft and ſmooth verles, 
when he thought ſmoothneſs worth his labour; and | 
love them the better, becauſe they allude to rivers, and 
fiſh and fiſhing. They be theſe: 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will ſome new pleaſures prove, 
Of golden ſands, and cryſtal brooks, 
With fulken lines, and ſiluer haoks. 


There will the river tubiſpb'ring run, 

Marm'd by thy eyes more than the ſun; 

And there the euamel d fiſh will lay, 

Begging themſelves they may, let. 
1 Then 
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When thou wilt ſwim in that live bath, 
Each fiſh, which ev'ry channel hath, 
Mt am'roufly to thee wall ſiuim, 
Gladder to catch thee than thou him. 


If thou, to be fo ſeen, be'/l loath, | 
By ſun or moon, thou dari neſt both, 

And if mine eyes have leave. to ſee, 

I need not their light, having thee. 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
And cut their legs with ſhells and weeds, 
Or treach'roufly puor fiſh beſet, 

With ftrangling ſnares, or windnoy net. 


Let coarſe bold hands, from ſlimy ne/?, 

The bedded fiſh in banks outwreſt 3 - 
Let curiaus traitors flewve fulk flies, 

To *witch poor wand ring fiſbes eyes. 


For thee, thou needjt na fuch deceit, 
For thou thyſelf art thine own batt : 
That fiſh that is nat catcht thereby, 
Is wifer far, alas, than J. 


Piſc. Well remembered, honeſt ſcholar, I thank you 
for theſe choice verſes, which I have heard forraerly, 
but had quite forgot, till they were recovered by your 
happy memory. Well, being I have now reſted my- 
ſelf a little, { wil make you ſome requital, by telling 
you ſome obſervations of the Eel, for it rains ſtill, and 
becauſe as you fay, our angles are as money put to aſs, 
that thrives when we play, therefore we'll lit ſtill and 
enjoy ourſelves a little longer under this honeyluckle- 
hedge *. 

CENT 


Although Pearch, like Trout, delight in clear Feine 
vich pebbley, pony bottoms, they are often found in ſandy 
Thyey foils; they love a moderately deep water, and frequegt 
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CAT. Xi. 


Obſervations of the Ext, and other fiſh that 
want ſcales, and how to fiſh for them, 


PiSCATOR. 


T is agreed by moſt men, that the Eel is a moſt 

dainty fiſh; the Romans have eſteemed her the He- 
lena of their feaſts, and ſome the queen of palate-plea- 
fure. But moſt men differ about their breeding: ſome 
fay they breed by generation as other fiſh do, and 
others, that they breed, as ſome worms do, of mud; 
as rats and mice, and many other living creatures are 
bred in ZEgytt, by the ſun's heat, when it-ſhines upon 
the overflowing of the river N:/us: or out of the putre- 
faction of the earth, and divers other ways. Thoſ⸗ 


holes by the ſides of, or ncar, little ſtreams, and the hollows under 
banks. 

The Pearch ſpawns about the beginning of Marche the beſt 
time of the year to angle for him, is from the beginning of Mey 
till the end of June, yet you may continue to fiſh for him till the 
end of September; he 1s beſt taken in cloudy windy weather, and, 
as ſome ſay, from ſeven to ten in the forenoon, and from two to 
ſeven 1n the afternoon. 

Other baits for the Pearch are, loaches, miller's-thumbs, flickle- 
backs, ſmall lob, and marſh, and red-worms, well ſcoured, horſc- 
beans boiled gad-bait, oak-worms, bobs and gentles. 

Many of theſe fiſh are taken in the rivers about Oxford; and the 
author of The Angler's ſure Guide ſays, he once law the figure ofa 
Pearch drawn with a pencil on the door of a houſe near that city, 
which was twenty-nine inches long, and was infotmed it was the 
true dimenſion of a living Pearch. Angl. ſure Cide, 153. 

The largeſt Pearch are taken with a minnow; hooked with a 

ood hold through the back-fin, or rather through the upper-lip; 
Br the Pearch, by reaſon of the figure of his mouth, cannot take 
the bait croſs-wiſe, as the Pike will: when you {iſh thus, uſe a 
large cork-float, and lead your line about nine inches from the 


bottom, otherwiſe the minnow will come to the top of the water. 
But in the ordinary way of fiſhing, let your bait hang within about 
ix inches from the ground. ä f 


; that 
i | 


that 
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that deny them to breed by generation as other fiſh do, 
aſk, if any man ever ſaw an Eel to have a ſpawn or 
melt? and they are anſwered, that they may be as cer- 
tain of their breeding as if they had ſeen ſpawn: for they 
ſay, that they are certain that Eels have all parts fit for 
generation, like other fiſh *, but ſo ſmall as not to be 
caſily diſcerned, by reaſon of their fatneſs; but that diſ- 
cerned they may Sy and that the He and the She-Eel 
may be diſtinguiſhed by their fins. And Nondeletius 
ſays, he has ſæen Eels cling together like dew-worms. 
And others ſay, that Eels growing old, breed other 
Eels out of the corruption of their own age, which Sir 
Francis Bacon ſays, exceeds not ten years. And others 
fay, that as pearls are made of glutinous dew-drops, 
which are condenſed by the ſun's heat in thoſe coun- 
tries, ſo Eels are bred of a particular dew falling in the 
months of May or June on the banks of ſome particular 
ponds or rivers, apted by nature for that end, which in 
a few days are by the ſun's heat turned into Eels; and 
ſome of the ancients have called the Eels that are thus 
bred, the offspring of Fave. I have ſcen in the begin- 
ning of Juh, in a river not far from Canterbury, ſome 
parts of it covered over with young Eels about the 
thickneſs of a ſtraw; and theſe Eels did he on the top 
of that water, as thick as motes are ſaid to be in the 
ſun: and I have heard the like of other rivers, as namely 
in the Severn, where they are called yelvers; and in a 
pond or mere near unto Staffordſhire, where about a ſet 
time in ſummer, ſuch ſmall Eels abound fo much, that 
many of the poorer fort of people that inhabit near to 
it, take ſuch Eels out of this mere with ſieves or 
ſheets, and make a kind of Eel-cake of them, and 
eat it like as bread. And Geſner quotes venerable 


That fiſhes are furniſhed with parts fit for — cannot 
be doubted, ſince it is a common practice to caſtrate them. See 


the method of doing it in Philof. Tran. Vol. XLVIII. Pare II. 
for the year 1754. Page 870. 


N Beat 
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Bede *, to ſay, that in England there is an iſland called Eel 
Ely, by reaſon of the innumerable number of Eels that life 
breed in it. But that Eels may be bred as ſome worms, Ro 


and ſome kind of bees and waſps are, either of dew, or thre 
out of the corruption of the earth, ſeems to be made ſer 
probable by the barnacles and young goſlings bred by ora 
the ſun's heat, and the rotten planks of an old ſhip, and rea 
hatched of trees; both which are related for truths by we! 
du Bartas and Lobel +, and alſo by our learned Camden, and 
and laborious Gerhard , in his Herbal. 
It is ſaid by Rondeletius, that thoſe Eels that are bred abo 
in rivers that relate to, or be nearer to the ſea, never the 
return to the freſh waters, as the Salmon does always nor 
deſire to do, when they have once taſted the falt water; the 
and I do the more eaſily believe this, becauſe I am cer- bed 
tain, that powdered beef is a moſt excellent bait to catch as 
an Eel: and though Sir Francis Bacon will allow the do- 
Le 
The moſt univerſal ſcholar of his time: he was born at Dur- wk 
ham about 671, and bred under St. n of Beverley. II is ſaid, 
that Pope Sergius the firſt invited him to Rome ; though others ſay yea 
he never ſtirred out of his cell. He was a man of great virtue, uſu 
and remarkable for a moſt ſweet and engaging diſpoſition 1 he died inte 
in 734, and lies buried at Durham. His works make eight vo- the 
lumes in folio. See his life in the Biogr. Britann. the 
+ Matthias de Lobel, or L'Olel, an eminent phyſician and bota- 0 
niſt of the ſixteenth century, was a native of Li{le in Flanders, He fiſh 
was a diſciple of Rondeletius, and, being invited to London by king 
James the Firſt, publiſhed there his Hiſloria Plantarum, and died in * 
the year 1616. Vide Hoffmanni Lexicon Untiverſale in articulo "3p 
Matthias Lobelius. This work is entitled Plantarum ſeu ftirpium * 
hiſtoria, and was firſt publiſhed at Antwerp in 1376, and repub- dos 
liſhed at 7 ondon in 1605. He was author likewiſe of two other nel; 
works, the former of which has for its title Ba/ſamz, Opobalſami, 8 
Carpobalſami, & Xylobalſami, cum ſuo cortice Explanatio. Lond. 7 
2598, and the latter Stirpium illuſtrationes. Lond. 1655. rep! 
The perſon here mentioned is 70% Gerard, one of the firſt of « ] 
our Engliſh Botaniſts; he was by profeſſion a Surgeon, and pub- 4 ; 
liſhed in 1597 an Herbal, in a large folio, dedicated to the lord * 
treaſurer Burleigl, and two 2 after a Catalogue of Plants, n 
Herbs, Sc. to the number of eleven hundred, raiſed and natu- cert 
ralized by himſelf in a large garden near his houſe in Holborn. The wat 
latter is dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, ath 


Eel's 
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Eel's life to be but ten years, yet he, in his hiſtory of 
life and death, mentions a Lamprey belonging to the 
Roman emperor to be made tame, and ſo kept for almoſt 
threeſcore years: and that ſuch uſeful and pleaſant ob- 
ſervations were made of this Lamprey, that Craſſus the 
orator, who kept her, lamented her death. And we 
read in Doctor Hakewill, that Hortenfius was ſeen to 
weep at the death of a Lamprey that he had kept Jong, 
and loved exceedingly “. 

It is granted by all, or moſt men, that Eels, for 
about ſix months, that is to ſay, the ſix cold months of 
the year, ſtir not up and down, neither in the rivers, 
nor in the pools in which they uſually are, but get into 
the ſoft earth or mud, and there many of them together 
bed themſelves, and live without feeding upon any thing, 
3s I have told you ſome ſwallows have been obſerved to 
do-in hollow trees for thoſe fix cold months : and this the 
Eel and ſwallow do, as not being able to endure winter 
weather: for Geſner quotes Albertus to ſay, that in the 
year 1125, that year's winter being more cold than 
uſually, Eels did by nature's inſtinct get out of the water 
into a ſtack of hay in a meadow upon dry ground , and 
there bedded themſelves, but yet at laſt a froſt killed 
them. And our Camden relates, that in Lancaſhire, 


fiſhes were digged out of the earth with ſpades, where 


The author, page 119, has cited from Pliny an inflance of the 
fondneſs of Antonia, a woman, for a tame Lamprey, which the 
tenderneſs of her ſex might perhaps excuſe ; but the ſagacity and 
docibleneſs of theſe creatures ſeem leſs wonderful, than the weak- 
reſs of ſuch men as Craſſus and Hortenſius, in becoming mourners 
for the death of an Eel. 

The former of theſe two perſons was, for this his puſillanimity 
reproached in the ſenate of Rome by Domitius, in theſe words: 
© Fooliſh Craſſus, you wept for your Murena [or Lamprey]. That 
is more, . Craſſus, than you did for your two wives.” 
Lord Bacon's Apophthegms. ' 


+ Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Stafordſtire, page 242, mention 


certain waters and a pool that were ſtocked by Eels, that had from 
_—_ they liked not travelled in arido, or over dry land to theſe 
ather; 
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no water was near to the place*. I ſhall ſay little more 
of the Eel, but that, as it is obſerved he is impatient of 
cold, ſo it hath been obſerved, that in warm weather an 
Eel has been known to live five days out of the water, 
And laſtly, let me tell you, that ſome curious ſearch. 
ers into the natures of fiſn, obſerve that there be ſeveral 
ſorts or kinds of Eels, as the filver Eel, and green or 
greeniſh Eel, with which the river of Thames abounds, 
and thoſe are called grigs; and a blackiſh Eel, whoſe 
head is more flat and bigger than ordinary Eels; and 
alſo an Eel whoſe fins are reddiſh, and but ſeldom taken 
in this nation, and yet taken ſometimes: theſe ſeveral 
kind of Eels are, fay tome, diverſly bred, as namely, out 
of the corruption of the earth, and ſome by dew, and 
other ways, as I have ſaid to you: and yet it is affirmed 
by ſome for certain, that the ſilver Eel is bred by gene- 
ration, but not by ſpawning as other fiſh do, but that her 
brood come alive from her, being then little live Eels no 
bigger nor longer than a pin; and I have had too many 
_ teſtimonies of this, to doubt the truth of it myſelf; and 
if I thought it needful I might prove it, but I think it 
is needleſs, | 
And this Eel, of which I have ſaid ſo much to you, 
may be caught with divers kinds of baits: as namely 
with powdered beet, with a lob or garden-worm, with 
a minnow, or gut of a hen, chicken, or the guts of any 
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fiſh, or with almoſt any thing, for he is a greedy fiſh +: 120 

ä but Fes 

) 

* Camden's relation is to this effect, 272. * That at a place called co. 

0 Sefton in the above county, upon turning up the turf, men find a or. 
4 black deadiſh water with ſmall fiſhes therein. Britannia, Lan- 

caſhire. Fuller, who alſo reports this ſtrange fact, humourouſly * 

ſays, That the men of this place go a fiſhing with ſpades and nes. 

* mattocks; adding, that fiſhes are thus found in the country * 

% about Heraclea and Tius in Pontus.“ Worthies in Lanca- 2 

fare, 107. : ſen 

I To this truth I myſelf can bear witneſs. When I dwelt at ſar; 

Twickenham, a large canal adjoi ned to my houſe, which J flocked wad 

with fiſh. I had from time to time broods of ducks, which, with __ 

their young ones, took to the water: one dry ſummer, when the "Pl 

canal was very low, we miſſed many young ducks, but could not 76g 


find 
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but the Eel may be caught eſpecially with a little, a 
very little lamprey, which ſome call a pride, and may in 
the hot months be found many of them in the river 
Thames, and in many mud-heaps in othef rivers; yea, 
almoſt as uſually as one finds worms in a dunghill. 

Next note, that the Eel ſeldom ftirs in the day, but 
then hides himſelf, and therefore he is uſually caught by 
night, with one of theſe baits of which I have ſpoken; 
and may be then caught by laying hooks, which you 
are to faſten to the bank or twigs of a tree; or by throw- 
ing a ſtring croſs the ſtream with many hooks at it, and 
thoſe baited with the aforeſaid baits, and a clod, or 
plummet, or ſtone, thrown into the river with this line, 
that ſo you may in the morning find it near to ſome 
ft place, and then take it up with a drag-hook or 
otherwiſe : but theſe things are indeed too common to 
be ſpoken of, and an hour's fiſhing with any angler will 
teach you better, both for theſe and many other com- 
mon things in the practical part of angling, than a 
week's diſcourſe. I ſhall therefore conclude this di- 
rection for taking the Eel, by telling you, that in a 
warm day in ſummer, I have taken — a good Eel 
15 ſnigling, and have been much pleaſed with that 
port. 

And becauſe you that are but a young angler, know 
not what ſnigling is, I vill now teach it to you. You 
remember I told you that Eels do not uſually ſtir in the 
day-time, for then they hide themſelves under ſome + 
covert, or under boards or planks about flood-g ates, 
or wears, or mills, or in holes in the river banks; fo 


find out how they went; reſolving to make advantage of the lows 
neſs of the water to clcan the canal, a work which had not been 
done for thirty years before, I drained and emptied it, and found 
in the mud a great number of large Eels. Some of them I re- 
lerved for the uſe of my family, which being opened by the cook 
lurprized us all; for in the ſtomachs of many of them were found 
uncigeſted, the necks and heads of voung ducks, which doubtleſs 
were thole of the ducks we had miſſed. The faQt ſeems to have 
been, that the water being ſhallow, they became an eaſy prey, and 
were pulled under by the Eels, or if you will by the heels. 
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that you obſerving your time in a warm day, when 
the water is loweſt, may take a ſtrong ſmall hook tied 
to a ſtrong line, or to a ſtring about a yard long, and 
then into one of theſe holes, or between any boards 
about a mill, or under any great ſtone or plank, or 
any place where you think an Eel may hide or ſhelter 
herſelf, you may, with the help of a ſhort ſtick put in 


your bait, but leiſurely, and as far as you may conve- 


niently: and it is ſcarce to be doubted, but that if there 
be an Eel within the ſight of it, the Eel will bite in- 
ſtantly, and as certainly gorge it: and you need not 
doubt to have him, if you pull him not out of the hole 
too quickly, but pull him out by degrees; for he lying 
folded double in his hole, will with the help of his tail 
break all, unleſs you give him time to be wearied with 
pulling, and ſo get him out by degrees, not pulling too 
ard. 

And to commute for your patient hearing this long 

direction, I ſhall next tell you how to make this 


2 moſt excellent diſh of meat, 
Fijit, 


0 
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Firſt, waſh him in water and ſalt, then pull off his 
ſkin below his vent or navel, and not much further: 
having done that, take out his guts as clean as you can, 
but waſh him not: then give him three or four ſcotches 
with a knife, and then put into his belly and thoſe 
ſcotches, ſweet herbs, an anchovy, and a little nutmeg 
erated, or cut very ſmall, and your herbs and anchovies 
muſt alſo be cut very ſmall, and mixt with good butter 
and ſalt; having done this, then pull his ſkin over him 
all but his head, which you are to cut off, to the end you 
may tie his {kin about that part where his head grew, 
and it muſt be ſo tied as to keep all his moiſture within 
his ſkin: and having done this, tie him with tape or 
packthread to a ſpit, and roaſt him leiſurely, and baſte 
him with water and falt till his ſkin breaks, and then 
with butter: and having roaſted him enough, let what 
was put into his belly, and what he drips, be his ſauce. 


S. F. 


When J go to dreſs an Eel thus, I wiſh he were as 
Jong and as big as that which was caught in Peter- 
borough river, in the year 1667, which was a yard and 
three quarters long. If you will not believe me, then 
go and ſee at one of the coffee-houſes in King-ftreet, in 
Weſtminſter. 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel thus 
dreſt be not only excellent good, but more harmleſs than 
any other way, yet it is certain, that phyſicians ac- 


count the Eel dangerous meat; I will adviſe you there- 


tore, as Solomon ſays of honey, Prov. xxv. “ Haſt thou 
« found it, eat no more than 1s ſufficient, left thou ſur- 
« feit, for it is not good to eat much honey.” And let 
me add this, that the uncharitable Italian bids us “ give 
« Eels, and no wine to our enemies.” 

And I will beg a little more of your attention to tell 
you, that Aldrovandus and divers phyſicians commend 
the Eel very much for medicine, though not for meat. 
But let me tell you one obſervation, that the Eel is 

N 4 never 
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never out of ſeaſon, as Trouts, and moſt other fiſh are 
at ſet times, at leaſt moſt Eels are not *. 
| I might 


* The haunts of the Eel are weeds, under roots, ſlumps of 
trees, holes, and clefts of the earth, both in the banks and at the 
> bottom, and in the plain mud; where they lie with only their heady 
out, watching for prey. They are alſo found under great ſtones, 
old timber, about flood-gates, wears, bridges, and old mills; 
they delight in ſtill waters, and in thoſe that are foul and muddy; 
though the ſmaller Eels are to be met with in all forts of rivers 
and ſoils. 

Although the manner in which Eels, and indeed all ſiſh, are 
generated, is ſufficiently ſettled, as appears by the foregoing notes, 
there yet remains a queſtion undecided by naturaliſts, and that is, 
Whether the Eel,be an owparons or a vrirparous hih ? Walſton in- 
. clines to the latter ypinion. The following relation from Bowlkey 
may go near to determine the queſtion. 

„% Being acquainted with an elderly woman, who had been wife 
% to a miller near fifty vears, and much employed in dreſſing of 
„ Eels, 1 aſked her whether ſhe had ever found any ſpawn or 
« eggs in thoſe Eels ſhe opened? ſhe ſaid, ſhe had never obſerved 
% any; but that ſhe had ſometimes found living Eels in them, 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall needle ; and particularly, that ſhe 
© once took out ten or twelve, and put them upon the table, 
« and found them to be alive; which was confirmed to me by 
© the reſt of the family. The time of the year when this hap- 
„ pened was, as they informed me, about a fortnight or three 
« weeks after Mich aclmas; which makes me of opinion that they 
„go down to the ſea, or ſalt-water, to prepare themfelves for 
„ the work of propagating and producing their young. To this I 
* muſt add another obſervation of the ſame nature, that was 
«© made by a gentleman of fortune not far from Ludlow, and in 
„% the commiſſion of the peace for the county of Salop ; who, go- 
ing to viſit a gentleman, his friend, was ſhewn a very fine 
large Ecl, that was going to be dreſſed, about whoſe fides and 
„belly he obſerved a parcel of little creeping things, which at 
„ firſt made him ſuſpect it had been kept too long; but upon 
« nearer inſpection, they were found to be periect little Eels, or 
« Elvers. Upon this it was immediately opened in the fight of 
„ ſeveral other gentlemen, and, in the belly of it, they found a 
* lump about as big as a nutmeg, conſiſting of an infinite number 
* of thoſe little creatures, cloſely wrapped up together; which, 
* being put into a baſon of water, ſoon ſeparated, and ſwam 
* about the baſon. This he has often told to ſeveral gentlemen 
of credit in his neighbourhood, from ſome of whom !] firſt re. 
* ceived this account: but I have lately had the ſatisfaction of 
© having it from his own mouth, and therefore I think this may 

„ lerve 


tie to 
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hook 
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might here ſpeak of many other fiſh whoſe ſhape 


and nature are much like the Eel, and frequent both 
the ſea and freſh rivers; as namely the Lamprel, the 
Lamprey, and the Lamperne: as alſo of the mighty 
Conger, taken often in Severn about Glouceſter ; and 
might alſo tell, in what high eſteem many of them are 
for the curioſity of their taſte ; but theſe are not ſo pro- 
per to be talked of by me, becauſe they make us anglers 
no ſport, therefore I will let them alone as the Vetus do, 
to whom they are forbidden by their law. 


« ſerve to put the matter out of all doubt, and may be ſufficient 
to prove that Eels are of the viviparous kind.” 

Taking it for granted then that Eels do not ſpawn, all we have 
to ſay in this place is, that though, as our author tells us, they are 
never out of ſeaſon, yet, as ſome ſay, they are beſt in winter, 
and worſt in May + and it is to be noted of Eels, that the longer 
they live the better they are. Angler*s ſure Guide, 164. 

Of baits for the Eel, the beſt are lob-worms, loach, minnows, 
{mail pope or pearch with the fins cut off, pieces of any fiſh, 
eſpecially bleak, as being very lucid, with which I have taxen 
ery large ones. 

As the angling for Eels is no very pleaſant amuſement, and is 
alwavs attended with great trouble and the riſque of tackle, many, 
while they angle for other ſiſh, Jay lines for the Fel, which they 
tie to weeds, flags, Sc. with marks to find them by; or you may 
take a long packthre:d line, with a leaden weight at the end, and 
hooks looped on at a yard dittance from each other: faſten one 
end to the flags, or on the ſhore, and throw the lead out, and let 
the line lie ſome time; and in this way you may probably take a 
Pike, 

The river Kennet in Perk/hire, the Stour in Dorſetſhire, Irk in 
Iuncaſſire, and Ankham in Lincolnſhire, are famed for procucing 
excellent Eels: the latter to ſo great a degree, as to give rife to 
the following proverbial rhyme ; 


Ankham Fel, and Witham Pele, 
In all England is noze ſtke. 


But it is ſaid there are no Eels ſuperior in goodneſs to thoſe 
taken in the head of the New River near Ilington; and I myſelf 
bY ſeen Eels caught there with a rod and line, of a very large 
ze. 

Eels, contrary to all other fiſh, never ſwim up, but always 
down the ſlicam. 

And 
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And, ſcholar, there is alſo a Flounder, a ſea-fiſh, 
which vill wander very far into freſh rivers, and there 
loſe himſelf, and dwell and thrive to a hand's breadth, 
and almoſt twice ſo long; a fiſh without ſcales, and 
moſt excellent meat, and a fiſh that affords much ſport 
to the angler with any ſmall worm, but eſpecially a little 
blueiſh worm, gotten out of marſh- ground or meadows, 
which ſhould be well ſcoured ® ; but this, though it be 
moſt excellent meat, yet it wants ſcales, and is, as [ 
told you, therefore, an abomination to the Fes. 

But ſcholar, there is a iuh that they in Lancaſhire 
boaſt very much of, called a Char, taken there, and! 
think there only, in a mere called Vinander-MHere +; 1 
mere, fays Camden, that is the largeſt in this nation, 
being ten miles in length, and fome ſay as fmooth in 
the bottom as if it were paved with poliſhed marble: 
this fiſh never exceeds fifteen or ſixteen inches in length, 
and it is ſpotted like a Trout, and has fcarce a bone but 
on the back : but this, though I do not know whether 
it make the angler ſport, yet I would have you take no- 
tice of it, becauſe it is a rarity, and of ſo high eſteem 
with perſons of great note. 

Nor would I have you ignorant of a rare fiſh called 
a Guiniad, of which I ſhall tell you what Camden and 
others ſpeak. The river Dee, which runs by Cheſter, 
ſprings in Merionethfhire, and as it runs towards Cheſter 
it runs through Pemble-1ere, which is a large water: 
and it is obſerved, that though the river Dee abounds 


The taking Flounders with a rod and line, is a thing fo acci- 
dental, that it is bardly worth the mention. The ſame may be 
faid of Smels, which, in the Themes, and other great rivers, are 
caught with a bit of any ſmall fiſh, but chiefly of their own ſpe- 
eres. In the month of Auguſt, about the year 1720, ſuch valt 
quantiues of ſmelts came up the Thames, that women, and even 
children, became anglers for them; and, as 1 have been told by 
perſons who well remember it, in one day, between London-bridge 
and Greenwich, not fewer than two thouſand perſons were thus 
employed, 

+ It is alſo found in Conning fon Mere in Lancaſhire, Leigh's Hit 
of Lancaſhire, 141. 


with 
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with Salmon, and Pemble-Mere with the Guiniad, yet 
there is never any Salmon caught in the mere, nog a 
Guiniad in the river. And now my next obſervation 
hall be of the Barbel. ; 


C HH AP: IF. 


0i/ervations of the BarBEL, and Direction: 
how to fiſh for him. 


P1isCATOR. 
HE Barbel is fo called, ſays G:/ner, by reaſon of 


his barb or wattles at his mouth, which are under 
his noſe or chaps, He is one of thoſe leather-mouthed 
fihes that I told you of, that does very ſeldom break his 
hold if he be once hooked : but he is ſo ſtrong, that he 
will often break both rod and line, if he proves to be a 
big one. 

But the Barbel, though he be of a fine ſhape, and 
books big, yet he is not accounted the beſt fiſh to eat, 
neither for his wholeſomeneſs nor his taſte : but the 
male is reputed much better than the female, whoſe 
ſpawn is very hurtful, as I will preſently declare to you, 

They flock together like ſheep, and are at the worſt 
in April, about which time they ſpawn, but quickly 
grow to be in ſeaſon. He is able to live in the ſtronge 
ſwifts of the water, and in ſummer they love the ſhal- 
loweſt and ſharpeſt ſtreams ; and love to lurk under 
weeds, and to feed on gravel againſt a riſing ground, 
and will root and dig in the ſands with his noſe like a 
hog, and there neſts himſelf : yet ſometimes he retires: 
to deep and ſwift bridges, or flood-gates, or wears, 
where he will neſt himſelf amongſt piles, or in hollow 
places, and take ſuch hold of moſs or weeds, that be the 
water never ſo ſwift, it is not able to force him from 

the 
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the place that he contends for. This is his conſtant 
cuſtom in ſummer, when he and moſt living creatures 
ſport themſelves in the ſun; but at the approach of win- 
ter, then he forſakes the ſwift ſtreams and ſhallow wa- 
ters, and by degrees retires to thoſe parts of the river 
that are quict and deeper; in which places, and I think 
about that time, he ſpawns, and as I have formerly told 
you, with the help of the melter, hides his ſpawn or 
eggs in holes, which they both dig in the gravel, and 
then they mutually labour to cover 1t with the ſame ſand, 
to prevent it from being devoured by other fiſh. 

There be ſuch ſtore of this fiſh in the river Danulc, 
that Rondeletins ſays, they may in ſome places of it, and 
in ſome months of the year, be taken by thoſe that dwell 
near to the river, with their hands, eight or ten load 
at a time; he ſays, they begin to be good in May, and 
that they ceaſe to be fo in Auguſt; but it is found to be 
otherwiſe in this nation : but thus far we agree with him, 
that the ſpawn of a Barbel, if it be not poiton, as he fays, 
yet that it is dangerous meat, and eſpecially in the month 
of May; which is fo certain, that Geſner and Gafius * 
declare it had an ill effect upon them, even to the en- 
dangering of their lives t. 

This fiſh is of a fine caſt and handſome ſhape, with 
ſmall ſcales, which are placed after a moſt exact and cu- 
nous manner, | 


* Of this perſon I can no where find any account. 

+ Though the ſpawn of the Barbel is known to be of a poiſon- 
ous nature, yet it is often taken by country people medicinally ; 
who find it, at once, a moſt meme” emetic and cathartic. And, 
notwithlanding what is, ſaid of the wholeſomeneſs of the fleſh, with 
ſome conſlitutions it produces the ſame effects as the ſpawn. 
About the month of September; in the year 1754, a ſervant of 
mine, who had eaten part of a Barbel, though, as I had cautioned 
him, he abſlained from the ſpawn, was ſeized with ſuch a violent 


purging and vomiting, as had like to have coſt him his life. 
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and as I told you, may be rather ſaid not to be ill, than 
to be good meat; the Chub and he have, I think, both 
oft part of their credit by ill cookery, they being re- 
puted the wcrit or coarſeſt of freſh-water fiſh : but the 
Parbel affords an angler choice ſport, being a luſty and 
2 cunning fiſh; ſo luſty and cunning as to endanger the 
breaking of the angler's line, by running his head for- 
cibly towards any covert or hole, or bank ; and then 
friking at the line, to break it off with his tail, as it is 
obſerved by Plutarch, in his book De induſi rid anima- 
lum; and alſo ſo cunning to nibble and ſuck off your 
worm cloſe to- the hook, and yet avoid the letting the 

hook come into his mouth. | 
The Barbel is alſo curious for his baits, that is to ſay, 
that they be clean and ſweet; and have your worms well 
ſcoured, and not kept in ſour and muſty moſs, for he is 
2 Curious feeder; but at a well-ſcoured lob-worm, he 
will bite as boldly as at any bait, and eipecially, if a 
night or two before you fiſh for him, you ſhall bait the 
places where you intend to fſh for him, with big worms 
cut 
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cut into pieces * ; and note, that none did ever over. 
bait the place, nor fiſn too early or too late for x 
Barbel. And the Barbel will bite alſo at gentles, which 
not being too much ſcoured, but green, are a choice 
bait for him; and fo is cheeſe, which is not to be too 
hard, but kept a day or two in a wet linen cloth to 
make it tough: with this may alſo bait the water 
a day or two before you fiſh for the Barbel, and be 
much the likelier to catch ftore : and if the cheeſe 
were laid in clarified honey a ſhort. time before, 28 
namely, an hour or two, you are {till the likclier to 
catch fiſh : ſome have directed to cut the cheeſe into 
thin pieces, and toaft it, and then tie it on the hook 
with fine filk : and ſome adviſe to fiſh for the Barbel 
with ſheep's tallow and ſoft cheeſe beaten or worked 
into a paſte, and that it is choicely good in AugyPt, 
and I believe it: but doubtleſs the lob-worm well 
ſcoured, and the gentle not too much ſcoured, and 
cheeſe ordered as I have directed, are baits enough, 
and I think will ſerve in any month; though I {hall 
commend any angler that tries concluſions, and is in- 
duſtrious to improve the art. And now, my honeſt 
ſcholar, the long ſhower and my tedious diſcourſe, are 
both ended together: and I hall give you but this ob- 
ſervation, that when you fiſh for a Barbel, your rod 
and line be both long and of good ſtrength ; for, as [ 
told you, you will find him a heavy and a dogged fiſh 
to be dealt withal, yet he ſeldom or never breaks his 
hold if he be once ſtrucken. And if you would know 
more of fiſhing for the Umber or Barbel, get into fa- 
vour with Dr. Sheldon +, whole {kill is above others; 


* Graves, which are the ſediment of tallow melted for the 
making of candles, cut into pieces, are an excellent ground-bait 
for Barbel, Gudgeons, and many other fiſh, if thrown in the 
night before you angle. 

+ Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of Al! Souls college, chaplain 
to king Charles the Firſt, and, after the reſtoration, archbiſhop ol 
Canterbury he founded the theatre at _— died in 1677, and 
lies buried under a ſtately monument at Croydon in Surry, 
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ind of that the poor that dwell about him, have a com- 
frtable experience &. Ry 


* Of the haunts of the Barbel the author has ſpoke ſufti- 
gently. 

Barbel ſpawn about the middle of April, and grow in ſeaſon 
wont a month after. 

Baits for Barbel, other than what 7Va/ton has mentioned, are, 
the young brood of waſps, hornets, and humble bees. 

I fiſhing for him uſe a very ſtrong rod, and a ſilk line with a 
fot and a bullet, as directed for the Trout: ſome ule a cork- 
foat ; which if you do, be ſure to fiſh as cloſe to the bottom as 
poſſible, ſo as the bait does not touch the ground. 

In angling for leſſer fiſh, the angler will ſometimes find it a miſ- 
fortune to hook a Barbel, a fiſh ſo ſullen, that with fine tackle it 
s ſcarcely poſſible to land one of twelve inches long. 

A lover of angling told me the following ſtory : he was fiſhin 
in the river Lea, at the ferry called Jeremy's, and had — 
2 larce fiſh at the time when ſome Londoners with their horſes were 
paſling ; they congratulated him on his ſucceſs, and got out of 
the ferry-boat 3 but finding the fiſh not likely to yield, mounted 
their horſes and rode off. The fact was, that angling for ſmall 
th, his bait had been taken by a Barbel too big for the fiſher to 
manage. Not caring to riſque his tackle by attempting to raiſe 
bin, he hoped to tire him and to that end ſuffered himſelf to be 
led, to uſe his own expreſſion, as a blind man is by his dog, ſeveral 
yards up, and as many down the bank of the river; in ſhort, for 
ſo many hours, that the. horſemen above-mentioned, who had 
been at Walthamſtow, and dined, were returned : who, ſeeing him 
thus occupied, cried out, What, maſter, another large fiſh 7“ 
i, = Piſcator, it is the very fame.” „ Nay,” ſays one 
of them, ** that can never be, for it is five hours ſince we croſt the 
" river;” and not believing him, they rode on their way. At 
length our angler determined to do that which a leſs patient one 
would have done long before: he made one vigorous effort to 
and his iſh, broke his tackle, and loſt him. 

Fiſhing for Barbel is at beſt but a dull recreation. They are a 
fullen fiſh, and bite but flowly. The angler drops in his bait, the 
bullet at the bottom of the line fixes it to one ſpot of the river. 
Tired with waiting for a bite, he generally lays down his rod, and 
txerciſing the patience of a ſetting- dog, waits till he ſoes the top 
of lis rod move; then begins a aruggle between him and the fiſh, 
rhich he calls his ſport; and that being over, he lands his prize, 
heſh baits his hook, and Jays in for another. 

Living ſome years ago in a village on the banks of the Thames, 
l was uſed in the ſummer months to be much in a boat on the 71s 
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* And now let's go and ſee what intereſt the Trout 
| 4 will pay us, for letting our angle-rods lie ſo long and = 
* ſo quietly in the water for their uſe. Come, ſcholar, 0 
1 which will you take up ? x | 
4 Ven. Which you think fit, maſter. J 
* Piſc. Why, * ſhall take up that; for I am certain M J 
3 by viewing the line, it has a fiſh at it. Look you, ſcho- * 
1 lar: well done. Come now, take up the other too; 
5 well, now you may tell my brother Peter at night, th: MW 
you have caught a leaſh of Trouts this day. And now WM © 
let's move toward our lodging, and drink a draught of 4” 


red-cow's milk as we go, and give pretty Maudlin aud | 
her honeſt mother a brace of Irouts for their ſupper, yt 

Ven. Maſter, I like your motion very well; and! 7 
think it is now about milking-time, and yonder they 4” 
be at it. 

Piſc. God ſpeed you, good woman; I thank you both 
for our ſongs laſt night; I and my companion have had — 
ſuch fortune a fiſhing this day, that we reſolve to give 
you and Maudlin a brace of Trouts for ſupper, and we 
will now taſte a draught of your red-cow's milk. 


ver. It chanced that at Slcpperton, where I had been for a few 

days, I frequently paſſed an elderly gentleman in his boat, who 

appeared to be fiſhing at different ſtations for Barbel. After a 

few ſalutations had paſſed between us, and we were become a lit- 

tle acquainted, I took occaſion to enquire of bim what diverſion 
+ he had met with: * Sir,” ſays he, I have had but bad luck to- on 
„ day, for I fiſh for Barbel, and you know they are not to be 


* caught like Gudgeons.“ It is very true,” anſwered I; of 2 
but what you want in tale I ſuppoſe you make up in weight,” on | 
Why, Sir,” ſays he, © that is juſt as it happens; it is true, ! the 
* like the ſport, and love to catch fiſh, but my great delight is in 1 
* going after them. I'Il tell you what, Sir,” continued he; ©1 * 
* am a man in years, and have uſed the ſea all my life [he dd him 
been an India captain] “ but I mean to go no more, and have grou 


„ bought that little houſe which you ſee there,” [pointing to it,] and 
& for the ſake of fiſhing : I get into this boat** [which he was then 3 
˖ 6 atard * 
mopping] © on a Monday morning, aud fiſh on till Satarda oh 
« night, for Barbel as I told you, for that is my delight ; aud E 
„this I have ſometimes done for a month together, and in all youn 
„ that while have not had one bite.“ worr 
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Milkw. Marry, and that you ſhall with all my heart, 
and I will be ſtill your debtor when you come this way: 


if you will but ſpeak the word, I will make you a good 


ſy] abub of new verjuice, and then you may fit down in a 
haycock and eat it, and Maudlin ſhall fit by and fing 
you the good old ſong of the Hunting in Chevy Chaſe, 
or ſome other good ballad, for ſhe hath good ſtore of 
tem; Maudlin, my honeſt Maudlin, hath a notable 
memory, and ſhe thinks nothing too good for you, be- 
cauſe you be ſuch honeſt men. | 

Vin. We thank you, and intend once in a month to 
call upon you again, and give you a little warning, and 
ſo good night: good night Maudlin. And now, good 
maſter, let's loſe no time, but tell me ſomewhat more of 
fiſhing, and if you pleaſe, firſt ſomething of fiſhing tor 
a Gudgeon. 

Piſc. will, honeſt ſcholar; 


CHAT) MF. 


Obſervations of the Gupokox, the Rurrr, and 
the BLEAK, and how to fiſh for them. 


PisCATOR 


15 HE Gudgeon is reputed a fiſh of excellent taſte, 
and to be very wholeſome: he is of a fine ſhape, 
of a ſilver colour, and beautified with black ſpots both 
on his body and tail, He breeds two or three times in 
the year, and always in ſummer. He is commended 
ior a fiſh of excellent nouriſhment: the Germans call 
him Groundling, by reaſon of his feeding on the 
ground; and he there feaſts himſelf in ſharp ſtreams, 
and on the gravel, He and the Barbel both feed 
ſo, and do not hunt for flies at any time, as moſt 
other fiſhes do: he is an excellent fiſh to enter a 
young angler, being eaſy to be taken with a ſmall red- 


worm, on or very near to the ground. He is one 
O of 
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* of thoſe leather mouthed fiſh that has his teeth in his 
ö 4 throat, and will hardly be loſt off from the hook if he - 
* be once ſtucken. | al 
d! et 
|. 4 
* G UDGEOXN wi 
A by 
if 


They be uſually ſcattered up and down every river in 
the ſhallows, in the heat of ſummer; but in autumn, 
when the weeds begin to grow ſour or rot, and the 
weather colder, then they gather together, and get 
into the deeper parts of the water; and are to be 
fiſhed for there, with your hook always touching the 
ground, if you fiſh for him with a float, or with a cork; 
but many will fiſh for the Gudgeon by hand, with a 
running-line upon the ground, without a cork, as a 
Trout is fiſhed for; and it is an excellent way, if you 
have a gentle rod and as gentle a hand“. 

There is alſo another fiſh called a Pope, and by 
ſome a Ruffe, a fiſh that is not known to be in ſome 
rivers; he is much like the Pearch for his ſhape, and 
taken to be better than the Pearch, but will not grow 
to be bigger tian a Gudgeon; he is an excellent fiſh, 


* In fiſhing for Gudgeons have a rake, and every quarter of av 
hour rake the bottom of the river, and the fiſh will flock thither in 
thoa)s, 
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no fiſh that ſwims is of a pleaſanter taſte; and he is 
alſo excellent to enter a young ler, for he is a 
greedy biter, and they will uſually lie abundance of them 
together, in one reſerved place, where the water is deep 
and runs quietly; and an eaſy angler, if he has found 
where they lie, may catch forty or fifty, or ſometimes 
twice ſo many, at a ding. | 

You muſt fiſh for him with a ſmall red worm, and 


if you bait the ground with earth, it is excellent, 
There is alſo a 


BLEAK 
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vr freſh-water Sprat, a fiſh that is ever in motion, and 
therefore called by ſome the river-ſwallow ; for juſt as 
you ſhall obſerve the ſwallow to be moſt evenings in 
ſummer, ever in motion, making ſhort and quick 
urns when he flies to catch flies in the air, by which 
ie lives, ſo does the Bleak at the top of the water. 
Auſonius would have him called Bleak from his whitiſh 
colour: his back is of a pleaſant fad or ſea-water- 
green, his belly white and ſhining as the mountain 
now; and doubtleſs, though he have the fortune, 
Which virtue has in poor people, to be neglected, yet 
the Bleak ought to be much valued, though we want 
Mamat falt, and the ſkill that the 1talians have to turn 
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them into anchovies. This fiſh may be caught with a 
Pater-naſter line *, that is, ſix or eight very ſmall 
hooks tied along the line, one half a foot above the 
other : I have ſeen five caught thus at one time, and the 
bait has been gentles, than which none is better. 

Or this fiſh may be caught with a fine ſmall artificial 
fly, which is to be of a very ſad brown colour, and very 
fmall, and the hook anſwerable. There is no better 
ſport than whipping for Bleaks in a boat, or on a bank 
in the ſwift water in a ſummer's evening, with a hazle 
top about five or ſix foot long, and a line twice the 
length of the rod: I have heard Sir Henry Watton fay, 
that there be many that in Italy will catch ſwallows ſo, 
or eſpecially martins +, this bird-angler ſtanding on the 
top of a ſteeple to do it, and with a line twice fo long 
as I have ſpoken of: and let me tell you, ſcholar, that 
both martins and Bleaks be moſt excellent meat. 

And let me tell you, that I have known a hern that 
did conſtantly frequent one place, caught with a hook 
baited with a big minnow or a ſmall gudgeon. The 
line and hook muſt be ſtrong, and tied to ſome looſe 
ſtaff, ſo big as ſhe cannot fly away with it, a line not 
exceeding two yards, 


* 


I. 


Is of nothing ; or, that which is nothing worth. 


PisCATOR. 


| Y purpoſe was to give you ſome directions 
concerning Roach and Dace, and ſome other 
inferior fiſh, which make the angler excellent ſport, 


A rofary or ſtring of beads is uſed by the Roman Catholic 
devotees to aſſiſt them in numbering their Pater-noſters or prayers: 
a line with many hooks at ſmall — from each other, though 
it little reſembles a ſtring of beads, is thence called a Pater- nter 
line. | 

* + This is a common practice in England alſo. 


for 
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for you know there is more pleaſure in hunting the 
hare than in eating her: but I will forbear at this time 
to ſay any more, becauſe you ſee yonder come our bro- 
ther Peter and honeſt Corzdon : but I will promiſe you, 
that as you and I fiſh, and walk to-morrow towards 
London, if I have now forgotten any thing that I can 
ther remember, I will not keep it from you. 

Well met, gentlemen, this is lucky that we meet 
ſo juſt together at this very door. Come, hoſteſs, 
where are you ? is ſupper ready? Come, firſt give us 
drink, and be as quick as you can, for I believe we 
are all very hungry. Well, brother Peter and Coridon, 


to you both; come drink, and then tell me what luck 


of fiſh : we two have caught but ten Trouts, of which 
my ſcholar caught three ; look, here's eight, and a brace 
we gave away: we have had a moſt pleaſant day for 
fſhing and talking, and are returned home both weary 
and hungry, and now meat and reſt will be pleaſant. 

Pet. And Goridon and I have not had an unpleafant 
day, and yet I have caught but five Trouts: for indeed 
we went to a good honeſt ale-houſe, and there we 
played at ſhovel-board half the day ;.all the time that 
it rained we were there, and as merry as they that fiſhed ; 
and I am glad we are now with a dry houſe over our 
heads, for hark how it rains and blows. Come, hoſteſs, 
zie us more ale, and our ſupper with win haſte you 
may: and when we have ſupped, let us have your ſong, 
Piſcator, and the catch that your ſcholar promiſed us, or 
tlle Coridon will be dogged. | 

Piſc. Nay, I will not be worſe than my word, you 
mall not want my ſong, and I hope I ſhall be perfect 
in it. 

Venat. And IJ hope the like for my catch, which I 
have ready too, and therefore let's go merrily to ſupper, 
and then ox a gentle touch at ſuiging and drinking; 
but the laſt with moderation. 

Cor, Come, now for your ſong, for we have fed 
heartily, Come, hoſteſs, lay a few more ttisks on the 
un, and now fing when you will. 

| O 3 Piſc. 
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3 CH/ 
1 Piſc. Well then, here's to you, Coridon; and now 
5 for my ſong. | 
-al Oh the gallant fiſher's life, 
0 * ts the beſt of any; 
. ig full of pleaſure, void of flrife, 
A wh 2 by — 4 
1 Otber joys 
3 Are but toys, 
i" Only this 
1 Lawful is, 
14 For our fell 
i Breeds no ill, 
'F / But content and pleaſure, 
1 
vj In a morning up we riſe, 
Ere Aurora's peeping, 
1 N Drink a cup to waſh our eyes, 
5 Leave the fluggard ſleeping : 
1 en We go, 
To and fro, 
if | With our knacks 
A At our backs, 
1 To ſuch ſtreams 
1 A the Thames, 
J | Pw: have the leiſure. 
5 When we pleaſe to walk abroad 
4 For our recreation, 
li In the fields is our abode, 
Fulle delectation: 
Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fiſh we take, 
There we ſit, 
For a bit, FF 
Till we fiſh entangle. "v5 


We ſerve 
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* 5 We bave gentles in a horn, 
We have paſte and worms too, 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and ſtorms too: 
None do here 
Uſe to fwear : 
Ooh do fray 
Fiſh atuay; 
We fit fill, 
dats your guill; 
Fiſhers muſt not wrangle. 


If the ſun's exceſſive heat 
T rad our rar of fwelter, 
To an ofier hedge we get 
Far a friendly ſhelter, 
Where in a dike 
Pearch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We da 2 
Bleak or Gudgeon 
Without grudging, 
Ne are fill contented. 


Or we ſometimes paſs an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a ſhnwer, 
Making earth our pillow, 
Iihere we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath : 
Other joys, 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented *. 
J. Chalkhill, 
Venat. 


* This in its kind is a good ſong: the following, taken from 
Cotten's Poems, 8vo. 1689, is to the ſame purpoſe, and well de · 


Ve ſerves a place here. 
04 | Away 
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Venat. Well ſung, maſter; this day's fortune and 
pleafure, and this night's' company and ſong, do all 


make 


= = 


I. 
Away to the brook, 
- All your tackle out look, 
ere's @ day that is worth a year”s 
See that all things he right, OC 
For 'twould be a ſpight 
To want tools when a man goes a fiſhing. 
II, 
Your rod with tops two, 
17 For the fee will not do, 
your manner of angling you vary ; 
And full well you may thank, 
If you troll with a pink, 
One too weak will be apt to miſcarry. 
hs: :- 
Then baſket, neat made 
a maſter in's trade, 
In a belt at your ſhoulders muſt dangle ; 
For none ere was — 2 vain 
To wear this to diſdain 
Who a true brether was of the angle, 
> 
Next, pouch muſt not fail, 
Suff d as full as a mail, 
With wax, crewels, filks, hair, furs, and feathers, 
To make ſeveral flies 
For the ſeveral ſties, 
That ſhall kill in We of all eat lers. 


= boxes 46 books 
our lines and your hooks, 
And, 2 not for Aridi need need notwithflanding, 
Your ſciſſars and hone 
To adjuſt your points on, 
With a net to be ſure of your landing. 
VI. 
All theſe being on, 
Nis high time we were gone, 
Down, and upward, het all ws 4 have pleaſure 3 


_ here meetin 
ſhall have the 4. 
To dio 2 our Fortunes at leiſure. 


he 
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make me more and more in love with angling. Gen- 
tlemen, my maſter left me alone for an hour this day, 
and 


VII. 
The day's not too bright, 
And the wind hits us right, 
And all nature does ſeem to invite us; 
We have all things at will 
For to ſecond our ſkill, 
As they all did conſpire to delight us. 


VIII. 
Or fiream now, or flill, 
A large pamer will fill, 
Trout and Grailing to riſe are ſo willing; 
I dare venture to ſay, 
*T wall be a bloody day, 
And we all ſhall be weary of killing. 
IX. 
— then, 472 
e loſe t lay, 
But firſt role gt Jerome dokind 1s; 
If Miſs ns ce come, 
e are all gone from home, 
And a fiſhing ſhe never can find us. 


X. 
The angler is free 
From the cares that degree 
Finds ef with ſo often tormented ; 
nd although we ſhould ſlay 
Each a hundred a day, 
"Tis a flaughter needs ne er be repented. 


XI, 
And though we diſplay 
All our arts to betray 


What were made for man's pleaſure and diet; 


Vet both princes and ſlates 
May, for all our quaint baits, 

Rule themſelves and their people in quiet. 

XII. 

We ſcratch not our pates, 

Our þ Nor repine - the rates 

ur ſuperiors impoſe on our living ; 

But do frankly ſubmit, 
Knowing they have more wit 

Ia demanding, then we have in giving. 
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and I verily believe he retired himſelf from talking with 
me, that he might be ſo perfect in this ſong ; was it not, 
maſter ? | | 
Piſc. Yes indeed, for it is many years ſince learned 
it, and having forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch 
it up by the help. of mine own invention, who am not 
excellent at poetry, as my part of the ſong may teſtify: 
but of that I will ſay no more, left you thould think 1 
mean by diſcommending it, to beg your commendations 
of it. And therefore, without replications, let's hear 
your catch, ſcholar, which I hope will be a good one, 
for you are both muſical, and have a good fancy to boot. 
fat. Marry, and that you ſhall, and as freely as! 
would have my honeſt maſter tell me ſome more ſecrets 


XIII, 
Mile quiet we fit 
We conclude all things fit, 
Acquięſcing with hearty ſubmiſſion; 
or, though jy £05 we know 
That ſoft murmurs will grow 
At the laſt unto downright ſedition. 


XIV. 
We care nt who ſays, 
Ad intends it diſpraiſe, 
That an angler t'a fool is next neighbour ; 
Let Aim prate, what care we, 
Were as honeſt as he, 


: 3 nd ſo let him take that for his labour. 


XV. 
We covet no wealth 
But the bleſſing of health, - 
And that greater, good conſcience within us ; 
Suck devotion we brin 
To our God and our Ring, 
That from either no offers can win us. 


XVI. 
While we fit and fiſh, 
We pray as we wiſh, 
For long life to bur king, James the Second; 
Honeſt anglers then may, 
Or they've very foul play, 
With the beft of geod ſubjefls be reckon'd. 
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of fiſh and fiſhing as we walk and fiſh towards London 
to-morrow. But maſter, firſt let me tell you, that very 
hour which you were abſent from me, I fat down under 
a willow- tree by the water- ſide, and conſidered what 
you had told me of the owner of that pleaſant meadow 
in which you then left me; that he had a plentiful 
eſtate, and not a heart to think ſo; that he had at this 
time many law-ſuits depending, and that they both 
damped his mirth, and took up ſo much of his time and 
thoughts, that he himſelf had not leiſure to take the 
ſweet content that I, who pretended no title to them, 
took in his fields * ; for I could there fit quietly, and 
looking on the water, ſee ſome fiſhes ſport themſelves 
in the ſilver ſtreams, others leaping at flies of ſeveral 
ſhapes and colours; looking on the hills, I could be- 
hold them ſpotted with woods and groves; looking down 
the meadows, could ſee here a boy gathering lillies and 
lady-ſmocks, and there a girl cropping culverkeys and 


* There is ſo much fine and uſeful morality included in this 
ſentiment, that to let it paſs would be inexcuſable in one who 
pretends to illuſtrate the author's meaning, or diſplay his excel- 
lencies The precept which he evidently meant to inculcate, is a 
very comfortable one, viz. that ſome of the greateſt pleaſures hu- 
man nature is capable of, lie open and in common to the poor as 
well as the rich. It is not neceſſary that a man ſhould have the 
fee-fimple of all the land in proſpect, from Windſor terras, or 
Richmond hill, to enjoy the beauty of thoſe two delightful ſitua- 
tions; nor can we imagine that no one but lord Burlington was 
ever delighted in the view of his moſt elegant villa at Chiſtorck. 

But that excellent moraliſt, Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, late of Glaſ- 
gow, has a paſſage to this purpoſe, which is a much better com- 
ment on this reflection than any we can give: “ As often,” ſays 
he, as the more important offices of virtue allow any intervals, 
our time is agreeably and honourably employed in hiftory, natu- 
ral or civil, in geometry, aſtronomy, poetry, painting, and mu- 
* ſick, or ſuch entertainments as ingenious arts afford. And 
* ſome of the ſweeteſt enjoyments of this ſort require no property, 
* nor need we ever want the objefts. If familiarity — the 
* pleaſure of the more obvious beauties of nature, their more 
H exquiſite inward itruftures may give new delights, and the ſtores 
* of nature are inexhauſtible.” See his Sy/fem of Moral Philoſophy, 
Book I. Chap. 74 : 
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cowſlips, all to make garlands ſuitable to this preſent 
month of May : theſe, and many other field- flowers, ſo 
perfumed the air, that I thought that very meadow like 
that field in Sicily, of which Diodorus ſpeaks, where the 
perfumes ariſing from the place, make all dogs that hunt 
in it to fall off and to loſe their hotteſt ſcent. I ſay, 
as I thus fat joying in my own happy condition, and 
pitying this poor rich man, that owned this and many 
other pleaſant groves and meadows about me, I did 
thankfully remember what my Saviour faid, that the 
meek off sS the earth; or rather, they enjoy what the 
other poſſeſs and enjoy not; for anglers and meck 
quiet-ſpirited men, are free from thoſe high, thoſe 
reſtleſs thoughts, which corrode the ſweets of life; and 
they, and they only, can ſay, as the poet has happily 
exprelt it ; 


Hail, bleft eflate of lowlineſ(s ! 
1 of ad minds, 

As rich in ſelf-contentedneſs, 
Can, like the reeds in rougheſt winds, 
By yielding make that blow but ſmall, 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 


There came alſo into my mind at that time, certain 
verſes in praiſe of a mc: 1 eſtate and an humble mind; 
they were written by Fnineas Flitcher, an excellent 
divine, and an excellent angler, and the author of ex- 
cellent Piſcatory eclogues, in which you ſhall ſee the 
_m__ of this good man's mind, and I wiſh mine to be 
the it *. 


* It would be great injuſtice to the memory of this perſon, 
whoſe name is now hardly known, to paſs Ons by without 
notice. He was the ſon of Giles Fletcher, doctor of laws, and am- 
baſſador from queen Elzzabeth to the duke of Muſcovy ; a fellow of 
King's college, Cambridge, and the author of a Tas allegorical 
pocm, intitled, The Purple land, printed at Cambridge, with 
other of his poems, in 400, 163g; from whence the paſſage in the 
text, with @ little variation is taken, The reader will not be dil 
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No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright, 
No begging wants, his middle fortune bite, 


But fweet content exiles both 


miſery and ſpite, 


75 


pleaſed with a more entire quotation from that work, which, for 
us elegant paſtoral fimplicity, I could wiſh to ſee equalled. 


Let others truft the ſeas, dare death and hell, 

Search either Inde, vaunt of their ſcars and wounds ; 
Let others their dear breath (nay, ſilence) ſell 

To fools, and (ſcgoln, not rich) flretch out their bounds, 
By ſpoultng thoſe that live, and wronging dead; 
That they may drink in pearl, and couch their head 


In ſoft, but fleepleſs doaun; in rich, 


but reſileſs bed. 


Oh ! let them in their gold quaff dropfies down; 
Oh! let them ſurfeits feaſt in filver bright, 


While ſugar bires the taſte the brain 


to drown, 


And bribes of ſauce corrupt falſe appetite, 


His mafter's reft, health, heart, life, ſoul to F ax 
Thus plenty, fulneſs, fickneſs, ring their knell 


Death wweds and beds them ;, firft in grave, and then in bell. 


But, ah ! let me under ſome Kentiſh Hill, 
Near rolling Medway, *mong my ſhepherd-peers, 
With fearleſs merry-make, and piping ſtill 
Securely paſs my ſeau and flow-pac'd years : 
While yet the great Auguſtus t of our zation (+K, James J.] 
Shuts up old Janus in this long ceſſation, 
Strength*ning our pleaſing eaſe, and gives us ſure vacation, 


There may I, maſter of a little flock, 


Feed my poor lambs, and often change their fart: 
My lowely mate ſhall tend my ſparing flock, 

Aud nurſe my little ones abitß pleaſing care; 
Whoſe lowe and look ſhall ſpeak their father plain: 
Health be my feaſt, bea vn hope, content my gain, 
So in my little houſe my leſſer heart ſhall reign. 


The beech ſhall yield a coal fe canopy, 
a 


While down T1 fit, and chaunt to : 


' echoing wood : 


Ab! finging might I live, and ſinging die: 

So by fair | hames, or lu, Medway's flacd, 
The dying ſwan, when years her temples pierce, 
In muſicł trains breathes out her life and verſe; 


And, chaunting her own dirge, tides 


on her watry hearſe. 


Purple Ifland. Canto I. 
The 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full o thouſand ſweets, and rich content; 

The ſinooth-leav d beeches in the * receive him, 
With cooleſt ſhade, till noon-tide's heat be ſpent : 


His 


The innocence of angling, the delightful ſcenes with which it 
is converſant, and its aſſociated pleaſures of eaſe, retirement, and 
meditation, have been a motive to the introduction of a new ſpe. 
cies of eclogue ; where fiſhers are actors, as ſhepherds are in the paſ. 
toral. Mr. Addiſon, it is true, has cenſured Sannazarms for 5 
an attempt; but it is to be remembered, that his are ſea eclogues; 
the very idea of which, is ſurely inconſiſtent with the calmneſs and 
— Aon of the paſtoral life : not to ſay, that oyſters and cray- 
Gſh are no very elegant or perſuaſive bribes to the favour of a miſ. 
treſs. But the ancient writers of paſtoral, Bion, T keocritus, Me/- 
chus, and others, included under that ſpecies the manners of herdſ. 
men, vine-dreſſers, and others; and why thoſe of fiſkers are to 
be excluded, the legiſlators of paſtoral would do well to inform us. 

Of thoſe who have attempted this kind of pens the above- 
mentioned Mr. Fletcher is one; and in the ſame volume with the 
Purple Iſland are ſeveral poems, which he calls Piſcatory Eclogues, 
from whence the following pallage is extracted. 


Ab ! evould thou knew'ft how much it better avere 
To bide among the ſunple fi I 
No Arieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here; 
Nor is our ſimple pleaſure mix'd with pains ; 
Our ſports begin with the beginning gear, 
In calms to pull the leaping fiſh to land, 
In roughs to fing, and daice along the golden ſand, 


I have a pipe, which once thou lowedft well, 
(Was never pipe that gave a better ſound) 
Which oft to bear, fair T hetis from her cell, 
T hetts, the queen of ſeas, attended round 
With hundred nymphs, and many powers that divell 
tn: ih" ocean's rocky walls, came up to hear, 
And gave me gie, which fiill for thee lie hoarded here, 


Here, with ſaveet bays, the lovely myrtles grow, 
Where tb ccean's fair-cheek'd maidens oft repair 
Here to my pite tb dancen on a row, 
No other ſwwains may come to note they" re fair: 
Yet my Amyntas there with me ſhall ge. 


6 Proteus 


eus 
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His life is neither toft in boiſt'rous ſeas, 
Or the vexatious world, or loft in flathful ea; 


Pleas'd and full bleft he lives, when he his God can pleaſe. 


His bed, more ſafe than faft, yields quiet ſleeps, 
While by his fide his faithful ſpouſe hath place 
His little ſon, into his boſom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face; 
His humble houſe, or poor ſtate, neer torment him; 
Leſs he could lite, if leſs his God had lent him, 
And when he dies, green turfs de for a tomb content him. 


Gentlemen, theſe were a part of the thoughts that 
then poſſeſs d me, and I there made a converſion of a 
piece of an old catch *, and added more to it, fitting 
them to be ſung by us anglers : come, maſter, you can 


ling 


Proteus kim/elf pipes to his flocks hereby, 
Whom thou ſhalt hear, neer ſeen by any jealous eye. 
Eclogue I. 


And beſides Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a gentleman now living, the 
Rev. Mr. Moſes Browne has obhged the world with Piſcatory 
Eclogues, which I would recommend to all lovers of poetry and 
angling ; and am much miſtaken if the fifth of them, intitled Re- 
nock's Deſpair, is not by far the beſt imitation of Milton's Lycidas, 
that has ever yet appeared. 

The ſong here ſung can in no ſenſe of the word be termed a 
catch, It was probably ſet to mulick at the requeſt of Walton, and 
s to be found in a book, entitled, “ Seleft Ayres and Dialogues 
for one, two, and three Voyces ; to the Theorbo-Lute and Baſie 
« Vial.” By John Wilſon and Charles Colman, dottors in muſic, 
H-nry Lawes and others. Fol. London, 1659. It occurs in the firſt 
edition of Walton's book, publiſhed in 1653. 

The reader is not to wonder at this motion of Venator's, nor 
that Piſcator ſo readily accepts it. At the time when Walton 
wrote, and long before, muſic was ſo generally well underſtood, 
that a man who had any voice or ear, was always ſuppoſed to be 
able to ſing his part in a madrigal or ſong at bt. eacham re- 
quires of his gentleman, only to be able ** to ſing his part ſure, 
* and at the firſt ſight; and, withal, to Play the ſame on the 
* viol or lute.” Compl. Gent. 100. And Philomathes, in Morie s 
excellent Introduction to practical ich, fol. Lond. 1 597, thus com- 
plains; [at the banquet of maſter Sophobulus] ** Supper _ 
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ſing well, you muſt ſing a part of it as it is in this 

paper. 
Pet. I marry, Sir, this is muſick indeed, this has 
chear'd my heart, and made me to remember fix 
verſes 


« ended, and muſick-books, according to cuſtom, being brought 
to table, the miſtreſs of the houſe preſented me with a part, 
« earneſtly requeſting me to ſing. But when, after many ex. 
* cuſes, I proteſted unfeignedly, that I could not, every one be. 
„ gan to wonder; yea, ſome whiſpered to others, demanding 

— I was brought up: ſo that, upon ſhame of mine ignorance, 
« I go now to ſeek out mine old friend, maſter Gnorimus, to 
„ make myſelf his ſcholar.” 

Another circumſtance, which ſhews how generally muſic was 
formerly known and practiſed in England, occurred to me u 
the ſight of an old book of enigmas; to every one of which the 
author has prefixed a wooden cut of the ſubject of the enigma: 
the ſolution to one of theſe, is a barber, and the cut repreſents a 
barber's ſhop, in which there 1s one perſon fitting in a chair, under 
the barber's hands, while another, who is waiting for his turn, is 
playing on the Jute; and on the fide of the ſhop hangs another 
inſtrument, of the lute or cittern kind. The inference I draw 
from hence is, that formerly a lute was conſidered as a neceſla 
part of the furniture of a "ai Gar ſhop, and anſwered the end of a 
news-paper, the now common amuſement of waiting cuſtomers; 
which it would never have done, if muſic had not, as is above ob- 
ſerved, been generally known and practiſed. 

In an old comedy of Dekker's, entitled, The ſecond Part of 
« the honeſt Whore,” printed in e A Collection, vol. iii. 
edit. 1780, Matheo ſpeaking of his wife, terms her, “a barber's 
« catterne for every ferving man to play upon.” 

This inſtrument grew into diſuſe about the beginning of this 
century. Dr. King, taking occaſion to mention the barbers of his 
time, ſays, „that turning themſelves to perriwig-making, they 
« had forgot their cittern and their muſic.” Works of Dr. Mil- 
liam King, vol. ii. p. 79. 

And the knowledge of this fact will enable us to explain and 
juſtify a paſſage in Ben Jonſon's comedy of The Silent Woman, 
which none of his annotators ſeem to have underſtood. Moree, in 


act III. ſcene 5. of that play, after he has diſcovered that his ſup- 
poſed wife can talk, and that to the purpoſe too, cries out of 
Cutberd, That curſed barber !-—I have married his Cittern, 
„that's common to all men.” Mr. Upton, in his notes on that 
play, ſuppoſes we ſhould read Ciftern, i. e. the common fink, 


the common ſewer, ciſtern, or receptacle: or, he fays, we 
may 
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verſes in praiſe of muſic, which I will ſpeak to yo 


inſtantly. Mae 
5 


may read Cittern in à ſenſe that has no relation to a barber's ſhop, 
But whether the 3 above- mentioned does not render 
any ſuch conjectures heedleſs, the ingenious reader will determine. 

Mr. Henry Lawes, who compoſed the muſic to this ſong, was 
the Purcell of the age he lived in: Mr. Waller has honoured him 
with a copy of verſes, inſcribed ** To Mr. Henry Lawes, who had 
then new ſet a ſong of mine, in the year 1635.” And Milton has 
celebrated his merit in an elegant ſonnet, “to Mr. H. Latues, on G 
bis airs.” Milton was an excellent judge and performer of mu- 
fic, a particular which, as it has been very ſuperficially mention- 
ed by the many writers of his life, it may not be amiſs to enlarge 
on here. And firſt, we are to know that his affection to this art 
was, in ſome fort, hereditary ; for his father was not only a lover, 
but a compoſer of muſic: the common melody, known by the 
mme of York pfalm-tune, which moſt country chimes play, 
end half the nurſes in this kingdom ſing by way of lullaby, was of 
his compolition, as _ by Rawenſcroft's collection of Pſalm- 
tunes, and other evidences. He alſo compoſed many madrigals, 
in four and five parts: ſome of which are to be ſeen in The Tri- 
zmphs of Oriana, a collection of madrigals, to five and fix voices, 
compoled by divers authors, 47. Lond. 1601, and in other col- 
lections. And laſtly, it appears from the life of Milton, by his 
nephew Philips, prefixed to a tranſlation of ſome of his letters of 
late, printed in 12m0. 1694, that Milton, the father, compoſed an 
in Nomine, of forty parts; for which he was rewarded by a Poliſi 
prince, to whom he preſented it, with a gold medal and chain. 
And we are alſo told, by the above-menttoned nephew of Milton, 
that, when he was upon his travels, he collected a cheſt or two of 
choice muſic-books of the beſt maſters flouriſhing at that time in 
Valy, namely, Luca Marenzio, Monteverde, Horatio Vecchi, Cifra, 
the prince of Venoja, and others. 

It ſhonld ſeem that Lawes and Milton were well acquainted, for 
the former compoled the original muſic to the maſque of Comps ; 
and, at the exhibition of that performance, at Ludlow-cafile, ated 
the part of the attendant-ſpirit. The beſt account extant of him, 
except that in the Athen. Oxon. is contained in Mr. Fenton's note on 
the poem of Mr. Waller, above-mentioned, 

And, now I am upon this ſubjedt, I will tell the reader a ſecret ; 
which is, that muſic was in its greateſt perfection in Europe from 
about the middle of the ſixteenth to the beginning of the ſeven- 
feenth century; when, with a variety of treble-inſtruments, a vi- 
deus talle was introduced, and vocal harmony received its mortal 

wound, 
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Mic, miraculous rhet'rick, that ſpeat'ft ſenſe 


Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what eaſe might thy errors be excus'd, 

Wert thou as truly lov'd as th'art abus'd ? 

But though dull fouls neglect, and ſome reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, *cauſe the Angels love thee *, 


Ven. And the repetition of theſe laſt verſes of muſic 
has call'd to my memory what Mr. Ed. Waller, a lover 
of the angle +, ſays of hoe and muſic, 

Whilſt 


. wound, In this period flouriſhed Palgęſtrina, the prince of Veneſc, 
and the ſeveral other authors above-mentioned to have been col- 
lected by Milton ; and, to the immortal honour of this nation, our 
own Tallis and Byrd; and, ſome years after, in the more elegant 
kinds of compoſition, ſuch as madrigals, canzonets, &c. Willye, 
Weelkes, Bennet, Morley, Bateſon, and others, whoſe works ſhey 
deep ſkill, and fine invention. 

* See theſe verſes, with ſome ſmall variation, at the end of the 
book, entitled, Selef Ayres and Dialogues, referred to from page 
110 mn natd, with V. D. knight, under the bottom line, which I 
take to ſignify, that they were written by Sir William Davenant. 

And let me be exculed, if from the ſame book I here inſert the 
following verſes, on the ſubjeft of muſic, written by Mr. Thomes 
Randolph, and printed among his poems. 


« Muſic, thou queen of fouls, get up and ſtring 
© Thy pow'rful lute, and ſome fad Reguiem ling, 
« Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan, 

« And the dull cliffs repeat the duller tone 
„Then on a ſudden, with a nimble hand, 

1 Run gently o'er the chords, and ſo command 
© The pine to dance, the oak his roots forego, 
«© The bolm and aged elm to foot it too; 

« Myrtles ſhall caper, lofty cedars run, 

« And call the courtly palm to make up one. 

4% Then in the midſt of all their jolly train 
Strike a ſad note, and fix them trees again,” 


+ As the author's concern for the honour of angling, induced 
kim to enumerate ſuch perſons of note as were lovers of that re- 
creation, the reader will allow me to add Mr. John Gay to the 


number. Any one who reads the firſt cauto of his Georgic, _ 
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While I liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris, I feel my life decay; 
That powerful noſe 


Calls my fleeting foul away ; 
Oh ! Fe that magick ſound, 
IWhich deſtroys without a wound. 
Peace, Chloris, peace, or ſinging die, 
That together you and 1 
To heaven may go : 
For all we know 


(© what the bleſſed do above 
Io that they ſing, and that they love. 


Piſc. Well remembered, brother Peter, theſe verſes 
came ſeaſonably, and we thank you heartily. Come, 
we will all join together, my hoſt and all, and ſing my 
ſcholar's catch over again, and then each man drink the 
other cup and to bed, and thank God we have a dry 
houſe over our heads. 


tled Rural Sports, and obſerves how beautifully and accurately he 
treats the ſabje of fly-fiſhing, would conclude the author a profi- 
cient: but that it was his chief amuſement, I have been aſſured, by 
an intimate friend of mine, who has frequently fiſhed with him in 
the river Kennet, at Ameſbury in Wilts, the ſeat of his grace the duke 
of Queenſberry. 

The reader will excuſe the following addition to this note, for 
the ſake of a beautiful deſcription of the materials uſed in fly- 
making, which is quoted from the above-mentioned poem. 


«* To frame the little animal, provide 
& All the gay hues that wait on female pride; 
Let nature guide thee ; ſometimes golden wire 
« The ſhining bellies of the fly require. 
« The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
* Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 
« Each gaudy bird ſome flender tribute brings, 
* And lends the growing inſet proper wings. 
% Silks, of all colours, muff their aid impart, 
„ And ew'ry fur promote the fiſber's art, 
« Fo the gay lady, with expenfive care, 
«© Borrows tbe pride of land, of ſea, of air; 
% Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glitt ring thing diſplays, 
« Daxles our eyes, and eaſy hearts betrays,” 

Pic. 
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Piſc. Well now, good night to every body. 

Pet. And ſo ſay I. 

Ven. And fo ſay J. 

Or. Good night to you all, and I thank you. 

Piſc. Good-morrow, brother Peter, and the like to 
you, honeſt Coridon come, my hoſteſs ſays there is 
ſeven ſhillings to pay, let's each man drink a pot for his 
morning's draught, and lay down his two ſhillings, that 
ſo my hoſteſs may not have occaſion to repent herſelſ 
of being ſo diligent, and uſing us ſo kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by every body, and fo, 
hoſteſs, here's your money; we anglers are all behold- 
ing to you, it will not be long ere I'll ſee you again, 
And now, brother Piſcator, I wiſh you and my bro- 
ther, your ſcholar, a fair day and good fortune. Come, 
Coridon, this 1s our wav. 


PART h 
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CHAP XVII. 


Of Roach and Dacx, and how to fiſh for them ; 
and Canis. 


VENA TOR. 


OOD maſter, as we go now towards London, be 

J {till fo courteous as to give me more inſtructions, 
for I have ſeveral boxes in my memory, in which I will 
keep them all very ſafe, there ſhall not one of them beloit. 
Pic. Well, ſcholar, that I will, and I will hide nothing 
from you that I can remember, and can think may help 
you forward towards a perfection in this art; and becauſe 
we have {o much time, and I have ſaid fo little of Roach 
and Dace, I will give you ſome directions concerning them, 
Some ſay the Roach is ſo called, from Rutilus, which 
they ſay ſignifies red fins: he is a fiſh of no great repu- 
tation for his dainty taſte, and his ſpawn is accounted 
much better than any other part of him. And you 
may take notice, that as the Carp is accounted the 


water-fox for his cunning, ſo the Roach is accounted 
the 
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the water-ſheep for his ſimplicity or fooliſhneſs. It is 
noted that the Roach and Dace recover ſtrength, and 

row in ſeaſon in a fortnight after ſpawning ; the Bar- 
bel and Chub in a month, the Trout in four months, 
and the Saimon in the like time, if he gets into the ſea, 
and after into freſh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the river than 
in a pond, though ponds uſually breed the biggeſt. 
But there is a kind of baſtard ſmall Roach that breeds 
in ponds with a very forked tail, and of a very ſmall 
ze, which ſome fay is bred by the Bream and right 
Roach, and ſome ponds are ftored with theſe beyond 
belief; and knowing men that know their difference, 
call them Ruds ; they differ from the true Roach, as 
much as a Herring from a Pilchard; and theſe baſtard 
breed of Roach are now ſcattered in many rivers, but I 
think not in Thames, which I believe affords the 
lore lt and fatteſt in this nation, eſpecially below 
bridge * the Roach is a leather-mouthed fiſh, 


and 

* T kn, wht Roaches are caught below bridge, but above 

T am th: they are very large, for on the 15th of September, 1754, 

at nicht one that was fourteen inches and an eighth from 
ey n eight wanted but an ounce of two pounds. 

Ih be fiſhing for Roach in the Thames begins about the 


latter ea of Auguf, and continues much longer than it is either 
pleaſant or file 16 hlh. It requires ſome {kill to hit the time of 
taking them exactly; for all the ſummer long they live on the. 
weed, which they do not forſake for the deeps till it becomes pu- 
trid, and that is ſooner or later, according as the ſeaſon is wet or 
dry; for you are to know, that much rain haſtens the rotting of 
the weed: I fay it requires fome {kill to hit the time; for the 
klhermen who live in all the towns along the river, from CA 
wick to Staines, are about this time nightly upon the watch, as 
ſoon as the fiſh come out, to ſweep them away with a drag- net; 
and our poor patient angler 15 left batting the ground, and ad- 
juſting his tackle, to catch thoſe very fiſh which, perhaps, the night 
before had been carried to Billing gate. 

The Thames, as well above as below London bridge, was formerly 
much reſorted to by the London anglers, and which is ſtrange to 
think on, conſidering the unpleaſantneſs of the ſtation, they were 
uled to fiſh near the ſtarlings of the bridge. This will account for 
the many fiſhing-tackle-ſhops that were formerly in Crooked- lane, 
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and has a kind of ſaw-like teeth in his throat. And 
laſtly, let me tell you, the Roach makes an angler ex- 


which leads to the bridge. In the memory of a perſon, not long 
ſince living, a waterman that plied at E/ex-/tarrs, his name 50 
Ree ves, got a comfortable living by attending anglers with his boat; 
his method was to watch when the ſhoals of Roach came down 
from the country, and when he had found them, to go round to 
his cuſtomers and give them notice. Sometimes they ſettled oppo- 
ſite the Temple, at others at Black-friars or Queen-hrthe, but moſt 
frequently about the Chalk-4hlls, near London-bridge. Hes hire was 
two ſhillings a tide, A certain number of perſons who were ac- 
cuſtomed thus to employ him, raiſed a ſum ſufficient to buy him a 
waterman's coat and a filver badge, the impreſs whereof was, him- 
ſelf with an angler in his boat, and he had annually a new coat to 
the time of his death, which might be about the vear 1790. 

Shefperton and e r are the places chiefly reſorted to by the 
Londoners, who angle there in boats; at each there is a large deep, 
to which Roach are attrafted by conſlant baiting. That at Hampton 
is oppolite the church-yard, and in that cemetery hes an angler, 
upon whoſe pgrave-ſtone is an inſcription, now nearly cllaced, 
coniiſting of theſe homely lines, 


© In memory of Mr. Themas Tombs, goldſmiih, of London, ho 
| departed this liſe Aug. 12th, 1758, aged 53 years. 
* Each brother Bob that ſportive paſſes here, 
* Pauſe at this ffone, and drop the ſilent tcar, 
For him who lov'd your harmleſs ſport, 
„% Who to this Pitch “ did oft reſort ; 
«© Who in free converſe oft would pleaſe, 
„With native humour, mirih and caſe ; 
„His actions form'd upon fo uit a plan, 
He liv'd a worthy, died an honeſt man.” 


Before I diſmiſs the ſubject of Thames fiſhing I will let the reader 
know, that formerly the fiſhermen inhabiting the villages on the 
banks of the Thames, were uled to incloſe certain parts of the river 
with what they called /fojs, but which were in effect wears, or k:dels, 
by ſtakes driven into the bed thereof, and to theſe they tied weels, 
creating thereby a current, which drove the fiſh into thoſe traps. 
This practice, though it may ſound oddly to lay ſo, is againit Magna 
Charta, and is expreſsly prohibited by the 23d chapter of that ſta- 
tute: In the year 1757, the Lord Mayor Dzckenſon lent the Water 
Bailiff up the Thames in a barge well manned and furniſhed with 
proper implements, who deſtroyed all thoſe incloſures on this fide 
of Staines, by pulling up the Rakes and ſetting them adrift, 


A 


A particular ſpot called a Pitch, from the act of pitching or faſtening 
the boat there. | WINS | 
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cellent ſport, eſpecially the great Roaches about Londen, 
where I think there be the beſt Roach-anglers: and I 
think the beſt Trout-anglers be in Derbyſhire, for the 
waters there are clear to an 28 

Next, let me tell you, you ſhall fiſh for this 


ROACH 
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in winter with paſte or gentles, in April with worms or 
cadis; in the very hot months with little white ſnails, 
or with flies under water, for he ſeldom takes them at 
the top, though the Dace will. In many of the hot 
months, Roaches may alſo be caught thus : take a May- 
fly, or ant-fly, fink him with a little lead to the bottom 
near to the piles or poſts of a bridge, or near to any 
poſts of a wear, I mean any deep place where Roaches 
lie quietly, and then pull your fly up very leiſurely, and 
uſually a Roach will follow your bait to the very top of 
the water, and gaze on it there, and run at it and take 
it, left the fly ſhould fly away from him. 

[ have ſeen this done at J/indfor and Henley-bridge, 
and great ſtore of Roach taken, and ſometimes a Dace 
or Chub; and in Auguſt you may fiſh for them with a 
paſte made only of the crumbs of bread, which ſhould 
be of pure fine manchet; and that paſte muſt be ſo tem- 
pered betwixt your hands, till it be both ſoft and tough 
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too; a very little water, and time and labour, and 
clean hands, will make it a moſt excellent paſte : but 
when you fiſh with it, you muſt have a ſmall hook, a 
quick eye, and a nimble hand, or the bait is loſt and the 
fiſh too, if one may loſe that which he never had; with 
this paſte, you may, as I ſaid, take both the Roach, and 
the Dace or Dare, 35 | | 


1 A a > 
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for they be much of a kind, in matter of feeding, cun- 
ning, goodneſs, and uſually in ſize. And therefore take 
this general direction for ſome other baits which may 
concern you to take notice of. They will bite almoſt 
at any fly, but eſpecially at ant-flies ; concerning which, 
take this direction, for it is very good. 

Take the blackiſh ant- fly out of the mole-hill or ant- 
hill, in which place you ſhall find them in the month 
of June; or if that be too early in the year, then 
doubtleſs you may find them in J, een and moſt 


of September; gather them alive with both their wings, 
and then put them into a glaſs that will hold a quart cr 
a pottle; but firſt put into the glaſs a handful or more 
of the moiſt earth, out of which you gather them, and 
as much of the roots of the graſs of the ſaid „ 
2 8 7 
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and then put in the flies gently, that they loſe not their 
wings; lay a clod of earth over it, and then ſo many 
as are put into the glaſs without bruiſing, will live 
there a month or more, and be always in readineſs for 
you to fiſh with; but if you would have them keep 
longer, then get any great earthen pot, or barrel of 
tiree or four gallons, which is better; then waſh your 
barrel with water and honey, and having put into it a 
quantity of earth and graſs-roots, then put in your flies, 
and cover it, and they will live a quarter of a year; theſe 
in any ſtream and clear water, are a deadly bait for 
Roach or Dace, or for a Chub; and your rule is, to fiſh 
not lefs than a handful from the bottom. 

[ ſhall next tell you a winter-bait for a Roach, a 
Dace, or Chub, and it is choſcely good. About AI- 
hallantide, and fo till froſt comes, when you ſee men 
ploughing up heath ground, or ſandy ground, or green- 
iwards, then follow the plough, and you ſhall find a 
white worm as big as two maggots, and it hath a red 
head; you may obſerve in what ground moſt are, for 
there the crows will be very watchful and follow the 
plough very cloſe; it is all ſoft, and full of whitiſh guts: 
a worm that is in Norfolk, and ſome other counties, 
called a grub, and is bred of the ſpawn or eggs of a 
beetle, which ſhe leaves in holes that ſhe digs in the 
ground under cow or horſe-dung, and there reſts all 
winter, and in March or April comes to be firſt a red, 
and then a black beetle: gather a thouſand or two of 
theſe, and put them with a peck or two of their own 
earth into ſome tub or firkin, and cover and keep them 
ſo warm, that the froſt or cold air, or winds kill them 
not; theſe you may keep all winter, and kill fiſh with 
them at any time: and if you put ſome of them into a 
little earth and honey a day before you uſe them, you 
will find them an excellent bait for Bream, Carp, or in- 
deed for almoſt any fiſh. 

And after this manner you may alſo keep gentles all 
winter, which are a good bait then, and much the 
better for being lively aud tough; or you may _— 
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and keep gentles thus: take a piece of beaſt's liver, and 
with a crols ſtick, hang it in ſome corner over a pot or 


barrel half full of dry clay, and as the gentles grow big 


they will fall into the barrel and ſcour themſelves, and be 
always ready for uſe whenſoever you incline to fiſh; 
and theſe gentles may be thus created till after Michael. 
mas. But if you deſire to keep gentles to fiſh with 
all the year, then get a dead cat or a kite, and let it be 
fly-blown, and when the gentles begin to be alive and 
to ſtir, then bury it and them in ſoft moiſt earth, but 
as free from froſt as you can, and theſe you may dig 
up at any time when you intend to uſe them; theſe will 
laſt till March, and about that time turn to be flics, 
But if you be nice to foul your fingers, which good 
anglers ſeldom are, then take this bait; get a handful of 
well made malt, and put it into a diſh of water, and then 
waſh and rub it betwixt your hands till you make it 
clean, and as free from hutks as you can; then put that 
water from it, and put a ſmall quantity of freſh water to 
it, and ſet it in ſomething that is fit for that purpoſe over 
the fire, where it is not to boil apace, but leiſurely and 
very ſoftly, until it become ſomewhat ſoft, which you 
may try by feeling it betwixt your finger and thumb; 
and when it is ſoft, then put your water from it, and 
then take a ſharp knife, and turning the ſprout end of 
the corn upward, with the point of your knife take the 
back part of the huſk off from it, and yet leaving a kind 
of inward huſk on the corn, or elſe it is marr'd; and 
then cut off that ſprouted end, I mean a little of it, that 
the white may appear, and ſo pull off the huſk on the 
cloven fide, as I directed you, and then cutting off a 
very little of the other end, that ſo your hook may enter; 
and if your hook be ſmall and good, you will find this to 
be a very choice bait either for winter or ſummer, you 
ſometimes caſting a little of it into the place where your 
float ſwims. | 
And to take the Roach and Dace a good bait is the 
young 'brood of waſps or bees, if you dip their heads 
in blood; eſpecially good for Bream, if they be baked 
or hardened in their huſks in an oven, after the bread 
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taken out of it, or hardened on a fire-ſhovel ; and fo 
iſo is the thick blood of ſheep, being half dried on a 
trencher, that ſo you may cut it into ſuch pieces as may 
beſt fit the ſize of your hook, and a little ſalt keeps it 
from growing black, and makes it not the worſe but 
better: this is taken to be a choice bait if rightly 
ordered, | 
There be ſeveral oils of a ſtrong ſmell that I have 
been told of, and to be excellent to tempt fiſh to bite, 
of which I could fay much; but I remember I once 
carried a ſmall bottle from Sir George Haſtings to Sir 
Henry Wotton, they were both chemical men, as a great 
reſent; it was ſent, and received, and uſed with great 
confidence; and yet upon enquiry, I found it did not 
ner the expectation of Sir Henry, which, with the 
k:lp of this and other circumſtances, makes me have 
little belief in ſuch things as many men talk of: not 
put that I think ſhes both ſmell and hear, as I have 
expreſt in my former diſcourſe; but there is a myſteri- 
ous knack, which, though it be much eaſter than the 
puloſopher's ſtone, yet it is not attainable by common 
capacities, or elſe lies locked up in the brain or breaſt 
of ſome chemical man, that iike the Roſcrucians *, will 
not yet reveal it. But let me nevertheleſs tell you, 
at camphire put with moſs into your worm-bag with 
your worms, makes them, if many anglers be not very 
much miſtaken, a tempting bait, and the angler more 
fortunate. But I ſtepped by chance into this diſcourſe 


* Vide ante, p. 22 & infra, Part II. Chap. I. in nota. 

The Refecrucians were a ſet of frantic enthuſiaſts, who ſprung 
wp in Germany about the beginning of the 14th century; they pro- 
[ſed to teach the art of making gold, and boaſled of a ſecret, in 
ner power, to protract the period of human life, and even to re- 
lore youth, Their founder having been to the Holy Land, pre- 
tended to have learned all this from the Arabs. They propa- 
fed their ſenſeleſs philoſophy by tradition, and revealed their 
mvſteries only to a choſen few; and to this practice the author 
uludes. Lemery, in his book of Chemiſtry, has thus defined their 
nt: % Ars fine arte cujus prinapum mentiri, medium laborare & 
us mendicare,” An art without art, whoſe beginning 15 lying, 


waole middle is labour, and whoſe cad is beggary. 
| of 
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of oils and fiſhes ſmelling, and though there might be 
more ſaid, both of it and of baits for Roach and Dace, 
and other float-ſiſu, yet I will forbear it at this times, 

and 


* Roach delight in gravelly or ſandy hottoms : their haur nts, 


os C1 ally as winter ap ;roaches, Are clear. dc CP, and {1111 waters; 


other times they lic in and near weeds, and under the ſhade of 


ater oh 

They ipawn about the latter end of May, when they 2 are ſcabby 
and unwholcſome, but they are again in order in about three 
weeks: the largeſt are taken after Michael imas, and their prime 
ſeaſon is in Ech: nary or March. 


The baits for Roach, not already mentioned, are cad bait and 


oak-worms for the ſpring; in May, ant's eggs, and paſte made of | 


Az, 


the crumbs of a new roll, hoth white and tinged with red, which 
is donc by putting ile into the water wherewith vou 
moiſten it; this paſle will do for the winter allo. 

The largeſ Roach in this kingdom are taken in the 7 Thames, 
where many have been caught of two pounds and a half wei, 
but Roach of an fize ate hardly to be come at without a boat. 

The haunts of Dace are geravellv, ſandy, and clayey bottoms; 
deep holes that are ſhaded; water- lily loaves. and under the ſoam 
cauſed by an eddy: in hot weather they are to be found on the 
ſhallows, and are then beſt taken with an artificial fly, gralhop- 
pers, or gentles, as hereafter directed. 

Dace ſpawn about the latter end of March, and 2re in ſeaſon 
about three weeks after; they are not very good till about Mickact- 
mas, and are beil in February. 

Baits for Dace, other than thoſe mentioned by Walton, are the 
oak worm, red-worm, branding, gilt-tail, and indeed any worm 
bred on "eye or buſhes, that is not too big for his mouth: almol 
all kinds of flies and caterpillars. 

Thouy h Dace are often caught with a float as Roach, yet they 
are not fo properly ſioat- ſiſh; for they are to be taken with an arti 
ficial gnat, or ant flv. or indeed, almoſt any other (mall fly in its 
ſeaſon ; but in the Thames, above Richmond, the large ſt are caught 
with a natural green or dun graſhopper, and ſometimes with gen- 
tles; with both which vou are to ſiſh, as with an artificial fy; 
they are not to be come at till about September, when the weeds 
begin to rot; ; but when you have found where they lie, which in 
a warm day is generally on the ſhallows, 'tis incredible what ha- 
vock yon may make: pinch off the firſt joint of the graſhopper's 
legs, put the point of the hook in at the head, and bring it out 
at the tail; and in this way of ſiſlning you will catch Chub, eſpe- 
cially if vou throw under the bon, ths. 

Bui this can be done only iu a boat, for the management 
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and tell you in the next place how you are to prepare 
rour tackling: concerning which, I will, for ſport- 
ſake, 


whereof be provided with a ſtaff, and a heavy ſtone faſtened to a 
long rope of four or ſive yards in length; faſten the rope to the 
kead of the boat, which, whether it be a punt or a wherry, is 
equally fit for this purpoſe, and ſo drive down with the ſtream : 
when you come to a ſhallow, or other place where the fiſh are 
likely to lie, drop the ſtone, and, ſtanding in the ſtern, throw right 
down the ſtream, and a little to the right and left: after trying 
about a quarter of an hour in a place, with the ſtaff puſh the boat 
about five yards down, and io throw again. Uſe a common 
ſy-line, about ten yards long, with a ſtrong ſingle hair next the 
hook. 

lt is true, there is lefs certainty of catching in this way than with 
a float and ground-bait; for which reaſon I would recommend it 
only to thoſe who live near the banks of that delightful river, be- 
tween Windſor and Ieworth, who have or can command a boat for 
that purpoſe, and can take advantage of a ſlill, warm, gloomy day; 
and to ſuch it will afford much more diverſion, than the ordinary 
irartificial method of fiſhing in the deeps for Roach and Dace. 

In fiſhing at bottom for Roach and Dace, uſe for ground-bait, 
bread ſoaked about an hcur in water, and an equal quantity of 
bran ; knead them to a tough conſiſtence, and make them up into 
balls, with a ſmall pebble in the middle, and throw theſe balls in 
where you fiſh; but be ſure to throw them up the itream, for 
otherwiſe they will draw the ſiſh beyond the reach of your line. 

Fiſh for Roach within fix, and for Dace within three inches of 
the bottom. 

Having enumerated the baits proper for every kind of fiſhin their 
reſpective places, it may not be amiſs here to mention one, which 


| _ authors ſpeak of as excellent for almoſt all fiſh, and that is 


the pawn of Salmon, or large Trout, Barker, who ſeems to have 
been the firſt that diſcovered it, recommends it to his patron in the 
following terms: 


© Noble Lord, 


I have found an experience of late, which you may angle with, 
and take great flore of this kind of filh. Firſt, It is the beſt 
* bait for a Trout that I have ſeen in all my ume; and will take 
„great ſtore, and not fail, if they be there. Secondly, It is a 
* tpecial bait for Dace or Dare, good for Chub or Bottlin, or 
* Grayling, The bait is the roe of a Salmon or Trout: if it be 
** a large Trout that the ſpawns be any thing great, you may angle 
for the Trout with this bait as you angle with the brandlin, 
taking a pair of ſeiſſars, and cut ſo much as a large haſel- nut and 
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ſake, give you an old rhime out of an old fiſh-book, 
which will prove a part, and but a part, of what you are 
to provide. | 


M 


& bait your hook, ſo fall to your ſport; there is no doubt of 
« pleaſure. If I had known 1t but twenty years ago, I would 

— gained a hundred pounds only with that bait. I am bound 
in duty to divulge it to your honour, and not to carry it to my 
« grave with me. I do deſire that men of quality ſhould have it 


«& that delight in that pleaſure. The greedy angler will murmur 
7 


4 at me, but for that 1 care not. 

« For the angling for the Scale-fiſh, they muſt angle either with 
4 cork or quill, plumming their ground, and with feeding with 
« the ſame bait, taking them aſunder, that they may ſpread 
« abroad, that the fiſh may feed and come to your place: there i; 
« no doubt of pleaſure, angling with fine tackle; as ſingle hair 
lines, at leaſt five or fix lengths long, a ſmall hook, with two 
« or three ſpawns. The bait will hold one week; if you keep it 
& on any longer, you muſt hang it up to dry a little: when you 
go to your pleaſure again, put the bait in a little water, it will 
„come in kind again.” 


Others, to preſerve Salmon ſpawn, ſprinkle it with a little (alt, 
and lay it upon wool in a pot, one layer of wool, and another of 
ſpawn. It is ſaid to be a lovely bait ſor the winter or ſpring, 
eſpecially where Salmon are uſed to ſpawn, for thither the fiſh 
gather, and there expect it. Ang. Jade Mecum, 53. 

To know, at any time, what bait fiſh are apt to take, open the 
belly of the firſt you catch, and take out his ſtomach very tenderly ; 
open it with a ſharp penkniſe, and you will diſcover what he then 
feeds on. Venables, 91. 

The people who live in the fiſhing-towns along the banks of the 
Thames, have a method of drefling large Roach and Dace, which, 
as tis ſaid, renders them a very pleaſant and ſavoury food; it is 
as follows: Without ſcaling the fiſh, lay him on a gridiron, over a 
ſlow fire, and ſtrew on him a little flour; when he begins to grow 
brown, make a ſlit, not more than ſkin deep, in his back, from 
head to tail, and lay him on again: when he is broiled enough, the 
ſkin, ſcales and all, will peel off, and leave the fleſh, which will 
have become very firm, perfectly clean; then open the belly, and 
take out the inſide, and uſe anchovy and butter tor ſauce. 

Having promiſed the reader Mr. Barker's recipe for anointing 
boots and ſhoes, and having no further occaſion to make uſe of bis 
authority, it is here given in his own words: 


«© Take 


CHA 
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My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 

My hook and my plummet, my whetftone and knife, 
My baſket, my baits both living and dead, 

My net and my meat, for that is the chief : 
Then I muſt have thread, and hairs green and ſmall, 
IWith mine angling purſe, and jo yu have all. 


But you muſt have all theſe tackling, and twice fo 
many more *, with which, if you mean to be a fiſher, 
you 


Take a pint of linſeed-oil, with half a pound of mutton- ſuet, 
« fix or eight ounces of bees wax, and half a pznnyworth of roſin; 
« boil all this in a pipkin together; fo let it cool till it be milk- 
„ warm; then take a little hair-bruſh, and Jay it on your new 
boots; but it is beſt that this ſtuff be laid on before the boot- 
maker makes the boots; then bruth them once over after they 
come from him: as for old boots, you mult lay it on when 
« your boots be dry.” 

* If you go any great diſtance from home, you will find it ne- 
ceſſary to carry with you many more things than are here enume- 
tated, moſt of which may be very well contained in a wicker pa- 
mer of about twelve inches wide, and eight high, of the form, 
and put iato a hawking-bag, as in Fig 10. Plate VIII. the follow- 
ing is a liſt of the moſt material: A rod with a ſpare top; lines 
coiled up, and neatly laid in round flat boxes; ſpare links, ſingle 
hairs, waxed thread, and ſilk; plummets of various ſizes, of the 
form of Fig. 11. Plate VIII floats of all kinds, and ſpare caps; 
worm-bags and a gentle-box, Fig. 12. Piate VIII. hooks of all 
les, fome whipped to ſingle hairs ; ſhot, ſhoe-maker's-wax, in a 
very ſmall gallipot covered with a bit of leather; a clearing-ring, 
tied to about ſix yards of ſtrong cord, of the ſhape of Fig 19. 

late VIII. the nſe of this is to difengage your hook when it has 
caught a weed, &c. in which caſe take off the butt of your rod and 
lp the ring over the remaining joints, and, holding it by the cord, 
letit gently fall; a landing-net, the hoop whereot muſt be of tron, 
and made with joints to fold, in the ſhape of Fig. 14. Plate VIII. 
and a ſocket to hold a ſtaff, Fig. 13. Take with vou alfo ſuch 
baits as you intend to uſe. That you may keep your ſiſh alive, be 
provided with a ſmall hoop-net, to draw cloſe to the top, and 
never be without a ſharp knife and a pair of ſciſſats; aud if 
you mean to ule the artificial fly, have your fly-book always with 
you. 

And, for the more convenient keeping and carriage of lines, 
links, ſingle hairs, &c. take a piece of parchment or vellum, ſeven 
inches by ten; on the longer ſides ſet off four inches, and then fold 


5 it 
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you muſt ſtore yourſelf; and to that 

T have heard that the purpoſe, I will go with you either 
— hath — to Mr. Margrave, who dwells 
2 at ff —__ amongſt the bookſellers in St. Pauls 
angler. 1 Church-yard, or to Mr. ahn Stubs, 
near to the Swan in Golden-lane 

: they 


it croſs wiſe, ſo as to leave a flap of two inches, of which here— 
after; then take eight or ten pieces ot parchment, of ſeven inches 
by four, put them into the parchment or vellum, fo folded, ard 
ſew up the ends; then cut the flap rounding, and fold it down 
like a pocket-book : laſlly, you may, if you pleaſe, bind the ends 
and round the flap with red tape. ; 

Into this caſe put lines coiled up, ſpare links, ſingle hairs, 
hooks ready whipped and looped. 

And having ſeveral of thefe cafes, vou may fill them with 
lines, Sc. proper for every kind of fiſhing ; always remembering 
to put into cach of them a gorger, or {mall piece of cane, of five 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, with a notch at each 
end; with this, when a ſiſh has gorged your hook, you may, by 

utting it down his throat till you feel the hook, and holding the 
hos tight while you preſs it down, caſily diſengage it. 

And if you ſhould chance to break your top, or any Other part 
of your rod, take the following directions for mer:.ding it: Cut 
the twe broken ends with a long ſlope, ſo that they may fit neatly 
together; then ſpread ſome wax very thin on each ſlope, and, 
with waxed thread or ſilk, according as the ſize of the broken 
part requires, bind them very neatly together: ts ſaſten off, lay 

the ſore- lnger of your left-hand over the binding, and, with your 
right, make four turns of the thread over it; then pals the end of 
your thread between the under-ſide of your finger and the 10d, 
and draw your finger away; laſtly, with the ſgre- finger and thumb 
of your right hand, take hold of the firſt of the turns, and ga- 
thering as much of it as you can, bind on till the three remaining 
turns are wound eff, and then take hold of the end, which you bad 
he ſore put through, and then draw cloſe. See the work, Plate IX. 
Fig. 1. 2. 
For whipping on a hook take the following directions: Place 
+ the hook betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left-hand, 
aud, with vour right, give the waxed filk three or four turns 
ound the ſhank of the hook: then lay the end of the hair on the 
inſidt of the ſhank, and, with your right-hand, whip down, as in 
Fig. g. Plate IX. when you are within about four turns of the 
bent of the hook, take the ſhank between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left-hand, and place the end of the ſilk cloſe by 
it, holding them both tight, and leaving the end to hang 1 
then 
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hat | * 
hey they be both houeſt men, and will fit an angler with 
ls what tackling he lacks *, 
ils Venat. Then, good maſter, let it be at —— —, 
bs, for he is neareſt to my 2 and I pray let's meet 
we; there the ninth of May next, about two of the clock, 
ey and I'll want nothing that a fiſher ſhould be furniſhed 

with. 
re | Piſc. Well, and T'l not fail you, God willing, at the 
and time and place appointed. 
wan Jenat. I thank you, good maſter, and I will not fail 
nds you: and, good maſter, tell me what baits more you 
I remember, for it will not now be long ere we ſhall be * 

s at Tottenham-high-croſs, and when we come thither I 

ith will make you {ome requital of your pains, by repeat- 
ing ing as choice a copy of verſes, as any we have heard 
— ſince we met together; and that is a proud word, for we 
by have heard very good ones, 
the 

then draw the other part of the filk into a large loop, and, with 
"art your right-hand turning backwards, as in Fig. 4. Plate IX. con- 
Cut tinue the whipping for four turns, and draw the end of the ſilk, 
tly which has all this while hung down under the root of your left 
nd, thumb, cloſe, and twitch it off. 
ken To tie a water-knot, lay the end of one of your hairs about five 
lay inches or leſs, over that of the other, and through the loop, which 
our you would make to tie them in the common way, paſs the long 
| of and the ſhort end of the hairs, which will lie to the right of the 
od, loop, twice, and wetting the knot with your tongue, draw it cloſe, 
mh and cut off the ſpare hair. See Fig. 5. Plate IX. ; 
ga- In ſome former editions of this book the author has, in this 
ung place, mentioned Charles Kirby as a maker of excellent hooks; of 
had whom take the following account :* He was famous for the neat- 
IX. neſs and form of his . when being introduced to prince Ru- 

gert, whoſe name frequently occurs in the hiſtoty of king Charles 
ace the Firſt's reign, the prince communicated to him a method of 
nd, tempering them, which has been continued in the family to thigy 
irn: uwe; there being a lineal deſcendant of the above- named Charles 
the kirby now [ 1760] living in Crowther*s-2well-alley, near Alderſgate- 
in ſirect ; whoſe hooks for their ſhape and temper, exceed all others. 
the This tory is the more likely to be true, as it is well known that 
and the German nobility, in the laſt century, were much addicted to 
by chemiltry; and that to this prince Rupert the world is indebted 
4s- tor the invention of ſcraping in mezzotinto, See a head of his 
en 


(craping in Exelyn's Sculptura, 
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Piſc. Well, ſcholar, and I ſhall be then right glad to 
hear them; and I will, as we walk, tell E whatſoever 
comes in my mind, that I think may be worth 
hearing. You may make another choice bait = 
take a handful or two of the beſt and biggeſt wheat you 
can get, boil it in a little milk, like as frumity is boiled; 
boil it ſo till it be ſoft, and then fry it very leiſurely with 
honey and a little beaten ſaffron diflolved in milk, and 
you will find this a choice bait, and good I think for 
any fiſh, eſpecially for Roach, Dace, Chub, or Grayling: 
I know not but that it may be as good for a river Carp, 
and eſpecially if the ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may alſo note, that the ſpawn of moſt hh is 
a very tempting bait, being a little hardened on a warm 
tile, and cut into fit pieces*. Nay, mulberries, and 
thoſe black-berries which grow upon briars, be good 
baits for Chubs or Carps; with theſe many have been 
taken in ponds, and in ſome rivers where ſuch trees 
have 'grown near the water, and the fruits cuſtomarily 
dropt into it; and there be a hundred other baits more 
than can be well named, which, by conſtant baiting 
the water, will become a tempting bait for any fiſh 

in it. 
Jou are alſo to know, that there be divers kinds of 
cadis, or caſe-worms, that are to be found in this na- 
tion, in ſeveral diſtinct counties, and in ſeveral little 
brooks that relate to bigger rivers ; as namely, one cadis 
called a piper, whoſe huſk or caſe is a piece of reed about 
an inch long, or longer, and as big about as the compaſs 
of a two-pence; theſe worms being kept three or four 
days in a woollen bag, with ſand at the bottom of it, and 
the bag wet once a day, will in three or four days turn to 
be yellow; and theſe be a- choice bait for the Chub or 
1 or indeed for any great fiſh, for it is a large 

alt. 

There is alſo a leſſer cadis-worm, called a cock- 
ſpur, being in faſhion like the ſpur of a cock, ſharp at 


* See the note in page 221. 
: one 
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one end, and the caſe or houſe in which this dwells is 
made of ſmall huſks, and gravel, and ſlime, moſt curi- 
ouſly made of theſe, even 1o as to be wondered at, but 
not to be made by man, no more than a king-fiſher's 
neſt can, which is made of little fiſhes bones, and have 
ſuch a geometrical interweaving and connection, as the 
like is not to be done by the art of man: this kind of 
cadis is a choice bait for any float-fiſh, it is much leſs 
than the piper-cadis, and to be ſo ordered; and theſe 
may be ſo preſerved ten, fifteen, or twenty days, or it 
may be longer *. | 
There is alſo another cadis, called by ſome a ſtraw- 
worm, and by ſome a ruff-coat, whoſe houſe or cafe is 
made of little pieces of bents, and ruſhes, and ſtraws, 
and water-weeds, and I know not what, which are ſo 
knit together with condenſed ſlime, that they ſtick about 
her hutk or cafe, not unlike the briſtles of a hedge- 
hog; theſe three cadis's are commonly taken in the 
beginning of ſummer, and are good 2 to take any 
kind of fiſh with float or otherwiſe. I might tell you 
of many more, which as theſe do early, fo thoſe have 
their time alſo of turning to be flies later in ſummer; 
but I might loſe myſelf, and tire you by ſuch a diſ- 
courſe; I ſhall therefore but remember you, that to 
know theſe and their ſeveral kinds, and to what flies 
every particular cadis turns, and then how to uſe them, 
hrſt as they be cadis, and after as they be flies, is an 
art, and an art that every one that profeſſes to be an 


To preſerve cadis, graſhoppers, caterpillars, oak-worms, or 
natural flies, the following is an excellent method: Cut a round 
bough of fine green-barked withy, about the thickneſs of one's 
arm, and taking off the bark about a foot in length, turn both ends 
together, into the form of an hoop, and faſten them with a pack- 
needle and thread; then flop up the bottom with a bung-cork ; 
imo this put your baits, tie it over with a colewort-leaf, and, with 
a red-hot wire, bore the bark full of holes, fee Plate IX. Fig. 6. 
and Jay it in the graſs every night; in this manner cadis may 
be * till they turn to flies. To graſhoppers you may put 
graſs, 
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angler has not leiſure to ſearch after, and if he had, is 


not capable of learning *. 
I will 

The ſeveral ſorts of phryganea, or cadews, in their nympha, 
% or maggot ſtate, thus houſe themſelves; one ſort in ſtraws, 
« called from thence ſtraw-worms; others in two or more ſticks, 
* laid parallel to one another, creeping at the bottom of brooks; 
** others, with a ſmall bundle of pieces of ruſhes, duck-weed, 
* ſticks, Sc. glued together, wherewith they float on the top, and 
« can row themſelves therein about the waters, with the help of 
their feet: both theſe are called cad-bait. Divers ſorts there 
are, which the reader may ſee a ſummary of, from Mr, Wit. 
* loughby in Rau Method. Inſect. p. 12. together with a good, 
* though very brief deſcription of the papilionaceous fly, that 
* comes from the cad bait cadew. It is a notable architectonic 
faculty, which all the variety of theſe animals have, to gather 
% {uch bodies as are fitteſt for their purpoſe, and then to glue 
„them together; ſome to be heavier than water, that the animal 
© may remain at bottom, where its food is; (for which purpoſe 
«© they uſe ſtones, together with ſticks, ruſhes, &c.) and ſome to 
«© be lighter than water, to float on the top, and gather its food 
„ from thence. Theſe little houſes look coarſe, and ſhew no 
„ great artifice outwardly ; but are well tunnelled, and made 
« within with a hard tough paſte, into which the hind part of the 
«© maggot is ſo fixed that it can draw its cell after it any where, 
« without danger of leaving it behind, as alſo thruſt out its body 
« to reach what it wanteth, or withdraw it into its cell to guard 
&« it againſt harms.” Phy/. Theol. 234. 

Thus much of cadis in general, as an illuſtration of what our 
author has ſaid-on that ſubje& ; but to be more particular, 

That which Walton calls the piper-cadis I have never ſeen ; but 
a very learned and ingenious friend of mine, who has, for fifty 
years paſt, been an angler, and a curious obſerver of aquatic pro- 
ductions, has furniſhed me with an account of that infect ; which 
I ſhall give the reader in nearly his own words : 

© The piper-cadis I take to be the largeſt of the tribe, and that 
cc jt takes its name not from any ſound, but figure. I never met 
« with it but in rivers running upon beds of lime-ſtone, or large 
c nebbles; they are common in northern and Welch ſtreams. 
« The cadew itſelf is about an inch long, and in ſome above. 
4% The caſe is ſtrait and rough, the outward ſurface covered with 
« gravel or ſand; the fiſtula, or pipe, in which it is contained, 
6 | to be a ſmall ſtick, of which the pith was quite decayed, 
« before the inſet, in its ſtate immediately — 2 the egg, 
« Jodged itſelf, Advanced to an aurelia, which is generally in 
« April, or the beginning of May, it leaves its caſe and laſt co. 


« vering, a fort of thin ſkin, reſembling a fiſl's bladder (200 
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I will tell you, ſcholar, ſeveral countries have ſe- 
veral kinds of cadis's, that indeed differ as much as 


dogs 


« this is likewiſe the method of the whole genus, as far as I 
could ever obſerve) and immediately paddles upon the top of 
« the water with its many legs. It ſeldom flies, though it has 
« four wings; and of theſe wings it is to be obſerved, that in the 
4 infant-flate of the inſett, viz. for a week or longer, they are 
% ſhorter than the body, but afterwards they grow to be full as 
« Jong or longer: this is uſually called by ſportſmen the ſtone- 
« fly; in Wales they name it the water-cricket : the ſize and co- 
4 lour being like that inſett.“ 

As to the cockſpur, Bowlker expreſsly ſays, in his Art of 
Angling, p-. 70. that it produces the May-fly, or yellow cadew ; 
which I have ever underſtood to be the green-drake. 

That which Walton calls the ſtraw-worm, or ruff coat, though, 
by the way, he certainly errs in making theſe terms 823 
as will hereafter be made to appear, and which is deſcribed in 
Ray's Methodus Inſeclorum, p. 12. is, I take it, the molt common 
of any, and is found in the river Colne near Uxbridge ; the New 
River, near London; the Wandle, which runs 2 Carſhalton 
in Surrey ; and in moſt other rivers. Two of this ſpecies of in- 
ſefts, drawn from nature, are given Plate X. Pg 4, and 5. 
and Fig. 6. is the appearance of the cadis when pulled out of its 
caſe, As to the ſtraw- worm, I am aſſured, by my friend above- 
mentioned, that it produces many and various flies, namely, that 
which is called about London the withy-fly, aſh-coloured duns, of 
ſeveral ſhapes and dimenſions, as alſo light and dark browns; all 
of them affording great diverſion in northern ſtreams. 

It vow remains to {peak of the ruff-coat, which ſeems to anſwer 
ſo nearly to the deſcription which Walton has given of the cock- 
ſpur, viz. “that the caſe or houſe in which it dwells, is made of 
„ {mall huſks, and gravel and lime, moſt curiouſly ;”” that there 
is no accounting for his making the term ſynonymous with that of 
the ſtraw- worm, which it does not in the leaf reſemble: and yee 
that the ruff- coat and the cock-ſpur produce different flies, not- 
withitanding their ſeeming reſemblance, muſt be taken for granted, 
unleſs we will reject Boulter's authority, when he ſays the cock- 
ſpur produces the May-fly, or yellow cadew ; which, I own, I ſee 
no reaſon to do, 

But, that I may not miſlead the reader, I muſt inform him, that 
Laake the ruff-coat to be a ſpecies of cadis incloſed in a huſk about 
an inch long, ſurrounded by bits of ſtone, flints, bits of tile, &c. 
very near equal in their hes, and moſt curiouſly compatted to» 
gether like moſaick. | 

In the month of May 1759, I took one of the inſects laſt above 
deſcribed, which had been found in the liver Wandle in Surrey, 
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dogs do: that is to ſay, as much as a very cur and a 
greyhound do. Thete be uſually bred in the very little 
rills or ditches that run into bigger rivers, and I think 
a more proper bait for thoſe very rivers than any other. 
I know not how or of what this cadis reccives life, or 
what coloured fly it turns to; but doubtleſs, they are 
the death of many Trouts, and this is one killing way, 
Take one, or more if need be, of theſe large yellow 
cadis, pull of his head, and with it pull out his black 
gut; put the body, as little bruiſed as 1s poſlible, on a 
very little hook, armed on with a red hair, which will 
ſhew like the cadis-head, and a very little thin lead, fo 


and put it into a ſmall box, with ſand at the bottom, and wetted 
it five or fix times a day, for five davs; at the end whereof, to m 
great amazement, it produced a lovely large fly, nearly of the ſhape 
of, but leſs than a common white butterfly, with two pair of cloak 
wings, and of a light cinnamoy-colour : the figure of the huſk, and 
alfo of the fly, in two pobtions, is given in Plate X. Fig. 1, 2, g. 
This fly, upon enquiry, I find is called, in the north, the large 
light brown; in Ireland, and ſome other places, it has the name of 
the flame - coloured brown : and the method of making it, is given 
in the additional liſt of flies for September z where, from its {mel}, 
the reader will find it called the large fœtid light brown. 

This ſeems to be the Muſca ftercoraria of Swammerdam, deſcribed 
in his Hiſt. Inſecl. Gen. p. 139. Vide Merton's Nat. Hiſt, of 
Northamptonſhire, p. 414- 

And there are many other kinds of theſe wonderful creatures, 
as may be ſeen in Monſ. De Reaumur's Memorrrs pour fervir a 
P Hiftoire. des Iuſecies, Tome III. from which, for the reader's 
greater ſatisfaction, the figures 7, 8, 9, 10. in Plate X. are ac- 
curately delineated, 

It is greatly to be wiſhed, that none had undertaken to write on 
this ſubject of aquatic inſets, but men converſant in the ſtudy of 
natural hiſtory; as Ray, Derham, Swammerdam, Neaumur, and 
others were ; the conſequence of which would have been, that 
theſe creatures would have had names aſſigned them which would 
at once have characterized them, and kept the ſeveral ſpecies dil- 
tint from each other; whereas the ſcveral illiberal terms of cadis, 
cadew, cod-bait, cad-bait, caſe-worm, and cod-worm, each of 
which, in ſome places, means two or three, and in others, all the 
different ſorts of theſe creatures yet known, has been produdlive of 
inextricable confuſion, and will, I fear, oblige us to conſider their 
hiſtory as among the defiderata of this curious art. 


put 
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put upon the ſhank of the hook that it-may fink pre- 
{ently ; throw this bait thus ordered, which will look 
very yellow, into any great ſtill hole where a Trout is, 
and he will preſently venture his life for it, it is not to 
be doubted, if you be not eſpied; and that the bait firſt 
touch the water before the line ; and this will do beſt in 
the deepeſt ſtilleſt water. 

Next let me tell you, I have been much pleaſed to 
walk quietly by a brook with a little ftick in my hand, 
with which I might eaſily take theſe, and conſider the 
curioſity of their compoſure ; and if you ſhall ever like 
to do ſo, then note, that your ſtick muſt be a little 
haſe] or willow, cleft, or have a nick at one end of it; 
by which means, you may with eaſe take many of them 
in that nick out of the water, before you have any oc- 
caſion to uſe. them. "Theſe, my honeſt ſcholar, are 
ſme obſervations told to you as they now come ſud- 
denly into my memory, of which you may make ſome 
uſe : but for the practical part, it is that that makes an 
angler: it is diligence, and obſervation, and practice, 
and an ambition to be the beſt in the art, that muſt do 
it*, I will tell you, ſcholar, I once heard one fay, 1 

« envy 


* The author has now done deſcribing the ſeveral kinds of fiſh, 
excepting the few little ones that follow, with the different me- 


thods of taking them, but has ſaid little or nothing of float-fiſhing ; 


it may therefore not be amils here to lay down ſome rules about it. 

Let the rod be light and ſtiff, and withal ſo ſmart in the ſpring, 
as to ſtrike at the tip of the whalebone ; from fourteen to fifteen 
fret is a good length. 

In places where you ſometimes meet with Barbel, as at Ser- 
ten and Hampton in Middleſex, the fitteſt line is one of fix or ſe- 
ren hairs at top; and ſo diminiſhing for two yards, let the reſt 
be ſtrong Indian graſs, to within about half a yard of the hook, 
which may be whipped to a ſine graſs or ſilk- worm gut; and this 
line will kill a fiſh of fix pounds weight. 

But for mere Roach and Dace-fiſhing, accuſtom yourſelf to a 
ſingle- hair line, with which an artiſt may kill a fiſh of a pound 
and a half weight. 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe-quill is 
proper; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an eddy, the cork, 
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« I envy not him that eats better meat than I do, nor 
« him that is richer, or that wears better clothes than 
« I do; I envy nobody but him, and him only, that 
catches more fiſh than I do.” And ſuch a man is 
like to prove an angler, and this noble emulation I wiſh 
to you and all young anglers. 


ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the beſt ; which ſhould not, in 
general, exceed the ſize of a nutmeg ; let not the quill, which 
you put through it, be more than half an inch above and below 
the cork ; and this float, though ſome prefer a {wan's quill, has 
you advantage over a bare quill; for the quill being defended 
rom the water by the cork, does not ſoften, and the cork enables 
you to lead your line ſo heavily, as that the hook finks almoſt ay 
ſoon as you put into the water; whereas, when you lead but 
Iightly, it does not get to the bottom till it is near the end of your 
ſwim. See the form of the float, Plate VIII. Fig. 16. and, in 


leading your lines, be careful to balance them ſo nicely, that a 


very ſmall touch will ſink them; ſome uſe for this purpoſe lead 
ſhaped like a barley-corn, but there is nothing better to lead with 
than ſhot, which you muſt have ready cleft always with you; re- 
membering, that when you fiſh fine, it is better to have on your 
line a great number of ſmall than a few large ſhot. 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug with fine ſilk, well 
waxed ; this will keep the water out of your float, and preſerve 


it 2 


n fiſhing with a float, your line muſt be about a foot ſhorter 
than your rod; for ii it is longer, you cannot ſo well command 
your hook when you come to diſengage the fiſh. 

Pearch and Chub are caught with a float, and alſo Gudgeons, 
and ſometimes Barbel and Grayling. 

For Carp and Tench, which are ſeldom caught but in ponds, 
uſe a very (mall gooſe or a duck quill float; and-for ground- bait 
throw in, every now and then, a bit of chewed bread. 

For Barbel, the place ſhould be baited the night before you fiſh, 
with graves, which are the ſediment of melted tallow, and may 
be had at the tallow chandlers: uſe the ſame ground-bait While 
you are fiſhing, as for Roach and Dace. 

In fiſhing with a float for Chub, in warm weather, fiſh at mid- 
water, in cool lower, aud in cold at the ground, 
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C H A P. XVI, 


Of the Minxow, or PExR, of the Loacn, and 
of the BULL-HEAD, or MILLER'S-THUMB. 


PisCATOR. 


HERE be alſo three or four other little fiſh that 

I had almoſt forgot, that are all without ſcales, 
and may for excellency of meat be compared to an 
fiſh of greateſt value and largeſt fize. They be uſually 
full of eggs or ſpawn all the months of ſummer; for 
they breed often, as it is obſerved mice and many of the 
ſmaller four-footed creatures of the earth do; and as 
thoſe, ſo thefe, come quickly to their full growth and 
perfection. And it is needful that they breed both often 
and numerouſly, for they be, beſides other accidents of 
ruin, both a prey and baits for other fiſh. And firſt, I 
ſhall tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect ſeaſon and 
not ſick, which is only preſently after ſpawning, a kind 
ef dappled or waved colour, like to a panther, on his 
ices, inclining to a greeniſh and ſky-colour, his belly 
being milk white, and his back almoſt black or blackiſh. 
He is a ſharp biter at a ſmall worm, and in hot weather 
makes excellent ſport for young anglers, or boys, or 
women that love that recreation, and in the ſpring they 
make of them excellent Minnow-tanſies; for being 
waſhed well in falt, and their heads and tails cut oft, 
and their guts taken out, and not waſhed after, the 
prove excellent for that uſe; that is, being fried wi 
yolks of eggs, the flowers of cowllips, and of primroſes, 
and a little tanſy; thus uſed, they make a dainty diſh of 
meat, 

The Loach is, as I told you, a moſt dainty fiſh ; he 
breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or — 

an 
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and lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt file 
ſtreams: he grows not to be above a ſinger long, and rou 
1 no thicker than is ſuitable to that length. This on 
* Is | 
1 wit 
ig LOACH mal 
| 1 as I 
4 In 
4 (We 
| I whe 
1 [wal 
$ 
A 
1 
1 
"2 
A 
7 
x | 
. 
þ is not unlike the ſhape of the Kel: he has a beard or 
» wattles like a Barbel. He has two fins at his ſides, 
3 . . . . . 
5 four at his belly, and one at his tail; he is dappled with 
1 many black or brown ſpots; his mouth is Barbel-like 
* under his noſe. This fiſh is uſually full of eggs or : 
1 ipawn, and is by Gejrer and other learned phyſicians, : 
. commended for great nouriſhment, and to be very grate- : 


ful both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick perſons; he is 
to be fiſhed for with a very ſmall worm at the bottom, 
for he very ſeldom or never riſes above the gravel, on 
which I told you he uſually gets his living. 
The Miller's-tiumb, or Bull-head, is a fiſh of no 
pleaſing ſhape. He is by Geſner compared to the Sea- 1 8 
toad-fiſh, for his ſimilitude and ſhape. It has a head om 


3 Tee * 
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| big and flat, much greater than ſuitable to his body; E c 
| a mouth very wide and uſually gaping. He is with- P Th 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like to a beauti 
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fle; he hath two fins near to his gills, which be 
roundiſh or creſted, two fins alſo under the belly, two 
on the back, one below the vent, and the fin of his tail 
is round, Nature hath painted the body of this fiſh 
with whitſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They be uſually 


full of eggs or ſpawn all the ſummer, I mean the fe- 


males, and thoſe eggs ſwell their vents almoſt into the 
form of a dug. 'I hey begin to fpawn about April, and, 
a5 told you, ſpawn ſeveral months in the ſummer; and 
*in the winter the Minnow, and Loach, and Bull-head 
dwell in the mud as the Eel doth, or we know not 
where z no more than we know where the cuckow and 
ſwallow, and other half-year-birds, which firſt appear to 
us in Apr), ſpend their ſix cold, winter, melancholy 
months, This 


1-5 BULL-HEAD 


does 


* Since Walton wrote, there has been brought into England, 
hom Germany, a ſpecies of ſmall fiſh, reſembling Carp in ſhape 
aud colour, called Crucians; with which many ponds are now 
pientifully ſtocked. 

There has alſo been lately brought hither, from China, thoſe 
beautiſul creatures Gold and Silver Fiſh; the firſt are of an 
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2 


does uſually dwell and hide himſelf in holes, or amongſt - FE 


ſtones in clear water; and in very hot days will lie a 


' long time very ſtill, and ſun himſelf, and will be eaſy to mY 
1 be ſcen upon any flat ſtone, or any gravel; at which "P 4 
„ time, he will ſuffer an angler to put a hook baited with ry 
$ a {mall worm, very near unto his very mouth, and he : 
{1 never refuſes to bite, nor indeed to be caught with the * 
3 worſt of anglers. Matthiolus * commends him much ” 
l more for his taſte and nouriſhment, than for his ſhape ro 
1 or beauty. 24 
5 There is alſo a little fiſh called a Sticklebag : a fiſh wh 
4 without ſcales, but hath his body fenced with ſeveral h 
prickles. I know not where he dwells in winter, nor f 
what he is good for in ſummer, but only to make ſport 4 
for boys and women-anglers, and to feed other hf! 4 
7 1 a — lent 
that be fiſh of prey: as Trouts in particular, who will x 
bite at him as at a Penk, and better, if your hook be 47 
rightly baited with him; for he may be fo baited as le 
his tail turning like the fail of a wind-mill, will make 5 
a : miſ 
him turn more quick than any Penk or Minnow can, 222 
For nate, that the nimble turning of that or the Min- 4 
now, is the perfection of Minnow-fiſhing. To which I 
end, if you put your hook into his mouth and out at 0 
his tail, and then having firſt ticd him with white 
* 
orange- colour, with very ſhining ſcales, and finely variegated with that 
black and dark brown ; the Silver Fiſh are of the colour of Silver told 
tiſſue with ſcarlei fins, with which colour they are curiouſly marked Hel. 
in ſeveral parts of the body. | fiſh 
Iheſe fiſh are uſually kept in ponds, baſons, and ſmall reſer- reck 
voirs of water, to which they are a delightful ornament; and it thro 
is now a very common practice to keep them in a large glals vellel nary 
like a punch-bowl, with fine gravel fliewed at the bottom, fre- Ford 
quently changing the water, and feeding them with bread and to b 
entles. Thoſe who can take more plealure in angling for, than tor 1 


in beholding them, which I confeſs 1 could never do, may catch 
them with gentles; but though coſtly, they are but coarle food. 

Petrus Andreas Matthiolus, of Senna, an eminent phyſician 
of the ſixteenth century, famous for his commentaries on ſome of 
the writings of Digſcorides. 


thread 
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thread a little above his tail, and placed him after ſuch 
4 manner on your hook as he is like to turn, then few 
up his mouth to your line, and he is like to turn quick, 
and tempt any Trout; but if he do not turn quick, 
then turn his tail a little more or leſs towards the inner 
part, or towards the fide of the hook, or put the Min- 
now or Sticklebag a little more crooked or more ſtrait 
on your hook, until it will turn both true and faſt ; and 
then doubt not but to tempt any great Trout tha: lies 
in a ſwift ſtream *. And the Loach that I told you of, 
will do the like : no bait is more tempting, provided 
the Loach be not too big. 

And now, ſcholar, with the help of this fine morning, 
and your patient attention, I have ſaid all that my pre- 
ſent memory will afford me, concerning moſt of the ſe- 
veral fiſh that are uſually fiſhed for in freſh waters. 

Venat. But, maſter, you have by your former civi- 
lity made me hope, that you will make good your pro- 
miſe, and fay ſomething of the ſeveral rivers that be of 
moſt note in this nation; and alfo of fiſh-ponds, and the 
ordering of them; and do it, I pray, good maſter, far 
I love any diſcourſe of rivers, and fiſn and fiſhing; the 
time ſpent in ſuch diſcourſe paſſes away very pleaſantly. 


* The Minnow, if uſed in this manner, is ſo tempting a bait, 
that few fiſh are able to reſiſt it. The preſent Earl of 
told me, that in the month of June laſt, at Aimpton Hoo, near 
Wellwyn, in Hertfordſhire, he caught with a Minnow, a Rud, a 
filk deſcribed in page 213, which inaſmuch as the Rud is not 
reckoned, nor does the ſituation of his teeth, which are in his 
throat, beſpeak him to be a fiſh of prey, is a fact more extraordi - 
nary than that related by Sir George Haſtings, in Chap. IV. of a 
Fordidge Trout (of which kind of fiſh none had ever been known 
to be taken with ag angle) which he caught, and ſuppoſed it bit 
tor wantonueſs. 
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r. X. 
Of ſeveral Rivers, and ſome Obſervations of 
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E LL, ſcholar, ſince the ways and weather do 
do both favour us, and that we yet ſee not 
Tottenham-croſs, you ſhall ſee my willingneſs to ſatisfy 
your defire. And firſt, for the rivers of this nation, 
there be, as you may note out of Doctor Heylin's geo- 
graphy * and others, in number 325, but thoſe of 
chiefeſt note he reckons and deſcribes as followeth. 
The chief is Thameſis, compounded of two rivers, 
Thame and Iſis; whereof the former, riſing ſomewhat 
beyond Thame in Buckinghamſhire, and the latter near 
Cirenceſler in Glouceſterſhire, meet together about 
Dorchefler in Oæfordſbire; the iſſue of which happy 
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It ſhould be Dr. Heylin's Coſmograghy, a book well known, 
Great confuſion ariſes from the want of a clear idea of the many 
words in our language that have this termination ; but it ſeems 
they are well underſtood by fome. About forty years ago, Mr, 
Fefferys, a printſeller at the corner of St. Martin's-lane, and a 
great engraver of maps, got himſelf to be enrolled in the liſt of 
the ſervants of Frederic Prince of Malis, by the deſignation of 
Geographer to his Royal Highneſs. Rocque, who publiſhed the 
great Map of London, at that time a young man, and deſirous of 
an honourable adjun@ to his name, applied ſhortly after to the 
ſervants of the Prince, and with the tender of a proper gratuity, 
ſolicited the ſame appointment ; but was given to underſtand by 
them, that he was too late, for that the office of Geographer was 
diſpoſed of ; but they (probably hearing the chink of his money) 
comforted him by ſaying, that they could fet him down, in terms 
of their own invention, either Topographer or Chorographer, to his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince. The charm of theſe ſonorous appel- 
lations was too ſtrong to be reſiſted. Mr. Rocque, therefore, after 
due deliberation upon a matter ſo important, made choice of the 

former and, in addition to his name, cauſcd it to be painted on 


the front of his ſhop in the Strand, 
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conjunction is the Thameſis, or Thames *; hence it 
flieth betwixt Berks, Buckinghamſhire, Middleſex, Sur- 
rey, Kent, and Eſſex, and fo weddeth himſelf to the 
Kentiſh Medway, in the very jaws of the ocean: this 
glorious river feeleth the violence and benefit of the 
ſea more than any river in Europe, ebbing and flowing 
twice a day more than fixty miles; about whoſe banks 


* Though the current opinion is, that the Thames had its name 
from the conjunction of Thame and %s, it plainly appears that 
the Is was always called Thames, or Tems, before it came near the 
Tame. Gibſon's Camden, Edit. 1753. p. 99. 

And as to the head of the Thame, * it is generally ſub- 
poſed to be in Oxfordſhire, Camden (whom we may ſuppoſe Walton 
followed) Brit. 315. ſays it is in Buckinghamfhere. 

But what ſhall we ſay to the following account, which Lambarde 
has adopted? ** Tame (faith Leland) ſpringeth out of the hills of 
% Hertfordſhire, at a place called Bulbourne, a few miles from Pen- 
„he, (the houſe of a family of gentlemen called Verneys) it run- 
4* neth from thence to Aylzſbury in Buckinghamſhire, and to Tame 
* (a market town in Oxfordſhire, whereunto it giveth the name) 
* then paſſing under Whatley-bridge, it cometh to Dorcheſter, and 
« bard bv joineth with Is, or Ouſe, and from that place joineth 
* with it in name alſo.” Diclionarium Topographicum voce 
THAME. 

Unfortunately Leland's manuſcript has loſt twenty-five leaves, 
in that part of it where one might expect to find this paſſage. But 
the following extract, from an author of great authority, and who 
had a ſeat in the county of Hertford, will determine the queſtion, 

„The Thame (the moſt famous river of England) iſſues from 
* three heads, in the pariſh of Tring ; the firſt riſes in an orchard, 
* near the parſonage-houſe; the 2 in a place called Dun- 
* dell; and the other proceeds from a ſpring named Bulbourne; 
® which laſt ſtream joins the other waters at a place called Ner- 
* ml, whence all, gliding together in one current, through Put- 
„ tenham in this county, paſs by Ayleſbury (a fair market town in 
" Buckinghemfitre) to Etherop (an ancient pleaſant ſeat of that 
„ noble family of the Dormers, earls of Caernarvon) and croſſing 
that county by Notlcy-abbey to Thame (a market-town in Ox- 
* fordſhire, which borrows its name from this river) hafteneth 
* away by Whately-bridge to Dorcheſter (an ancient epiſcopal ſeat) 
* and thence 3 the %s; but both emulating each 
* Other for the name, and neither yielding, they are complicated 
* by that of Thamiſis. Sir Henry Chauncy's Hiſtorical Antiqui- 
ties of Hertfordſhire, p. 2. See alſo the hoes maps of Hertford- 
Hure and Buckinghamſhire. 
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are ſo many fair towns and princely palaces, that a 
German poet * thus truly ſpake : 


Tot campos, Cc. 


We ſaw ſo many woods and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and ſtately towers ; 
So many gardens dreſt with curious care, 


That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 


2. The ſecond river of note is Sabrina, or Severn : 
it hath its beginning in Plinlimmon- hill, in Montgomery. 
ſhire, and his end ſeven miles from Briſtol, waſhing in 
the mean ſpace the walls of Shrewſbury, Worceſter, and 
Glouceſter, and divers other places and palaces of note, 

3. Trent, ſo called for thirty kind of fiſhes that are 
found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty leſſer rivers, 
who having his fountain in Staffordſhire, and gliding 
through the counties of Notting ham, Lincoln, Leiceſter, | 
and York, augmenteth the turbulent current of Humber, 
the moſt violent ſtream of all the iſle. This Humber 
is not, to ſay truth, a diſtinct river, having a ſpring- 
head of his own, but it is rather the mouth, or A#/tua- 
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: rium of divers rivers here confluent and meeting toge- ſeri 
8 ther; namely, your Derwent, and eſpecially of Ci wo 
and Trent; * (as the Danow, having received into Pol 
its channel, the river Dravus, Savus, Tibiſcus, and = 
3 divers others) changeth his name into this of Humbera- oh 
'Y bus, as the old geographers call it. wo 
2 4. Medway, a Kentifh river, famous for harbourinz = 
| | the royal navy. of; 
{| ſee 
1 * Who this German poet was I cannot find; but the verſes in Daf 
of the original Latin are in Heylin's Coſmography, page 240, and ate 4 
. as follow: : Lea 
1 1 
} Tot campos 5 tot regia tedta, tot hortos, * 
5 Artifict excultos dextrd, tot Vidimus arces; * 
Ut nunc Auſonio T bamiſis cum Tibride certet. ae 
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5. Tweed, the north-eaſt bound of England, on whoſe 
northern banks is ſeated the ſtrong and impregnable 
town of Berwick. 

b. Tyne, famous for Newcaſtle, and her inexhau- 
ſible coal-pits . Theſe and the reſt of principal 
note, are thus comprehended in one of Mr. Drayton's 
ſonnets. 


Our fleod's queen, Thames, for ſhips and ſiuans is 
crown'd, 

And ſtately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd, 
The cryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, 

And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais'd, 
Carlegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee, 

York many wonders of her Ouſe can tell, 
The Peak her Dove, whoſe banks ſo fertile be, 

And Kent will ſay her Medway doth excell; 
Cotſwold commends her Iſis to the Tame, 

Our northern borders boaſt of T weed's fair floea, 
Our weſtern parts extol their Willy's fame, 

And the old Lea brags of the Daniſh blood +. | 

Theſe 


* It would have been beſide the author's purpoſe, and, indeed, 
inconſiſtent with the brevity of his work, to — given ſuch a de- 
ſcription and hiſtory of the rivers of this kingdom as ſome readers 
would wiſh for: ſuch, however, may find, in Selden's notes on the 
Holyolbion, a great variety of curious and uſeful learning on the 
lubject. And it were to be wilh'd that ſome perſon, ſkilled like 
Leland, Camden, Lambarde, or that excellent perſon above-men- 
tioned, in the antiquities of this country, if any ſuch there are, 
would undertake the delightful taſk of ſurveying them, and giving 
their hiſtory. 

In the mean while we would recommend to our angler the uſe 
of a map of the county where he fiſhes ; by means whereof he may 
{ce the rivers contained in it, with their courſes ; which is, per- 
haps, as much as a mere angler need know about the matter. 


+ * LEE flu. Lyzan, Saxon. 'Luy, Mar. A Matcellinus] 
Tea, Polydoro. The name of the water which (runnyn be- 
* twene Ware and London) devydethe, for a great part of the way, 
* Effex and Hertfordſkyre. It begynnethe near a nw called Whet- 
** churche, and from thence, paſſinge by Hertford, Ware, and Waltham; 
** openethe into the Thame at _ in Hex; wheare the place is, 
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Theſe obſervations are out of learned Dr. Heylin, and 
my old deceaſed friend Michael Drayton; and becauſe 


you 


de at this day, called Lee Mouthe. It hathe, of longe tyme, borne 
c veſſells from London, 20 miles towarde the head; for, in tyme of 
« Kinge Alfrede, the Danes entered Leymouthe, and fortified at a 
c place adjoyninge to this ryver, 20 myles from London; where, 
« by fortune, king Alfred: paſſinge by, 0 that the channell of 
* the ryver might be in ſuche forte weakened, that they ſhould 
&« want water to returne withe their ſhippes; he cauſed therefore 
& the water to be abated by two greate trenches, and ſettinge the 
« Londoners upon theim, he made them batteil ; wherein they loſt 
« four of their capitaines, and a greate nomber of their common 
4% ſouldiers, the reſt flyinge into the caſtle which they had builte, 
% Not longe after they weare fo preſſed, that they forſoke all, 
« and lefte their ſhippes as a pray to the Londoners, which break. 


inge ſome, and —_— other, conveyed the reaſt to London. 


« This caſtle, for the diſtance might ſeme Hertforde ; but it was 
* ſome other upon that banke, which had no longe continuance; 
% for Edward, the elder, and ſon of this Alfrede, builded Hertford 
© not longe after.” Vid. Lambarde's Dictionarium Topographicum, 
voce LEE. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song the twelfth, and the fit 
note thereon. 
Other authors, who confirm this fact, alſo add, That for the 
— — aforeſaid he opened the mouth of the river. id. $7 
illiam Dugdale's Hiſtory of the embanking and draining the fens, 
and Sir John Spelman's Life of Alfred the Great, publiſhed ly 
Hearne, in 8vo, 1709. the peruſal of which laſt named author 
will leave the reader in very little doubt but that theſe trenches are 
the very fame that now branch off from the river between Temple- 
Mills and Old-Ford, and, croſſing the Stratford road, enter the 
Thames together with the principal ſtream, a little below Black- 
wall. 

It is hardly ſuppoſeable, that every reader of this work is ac- 
quainted with the character of that excellent prince, whoſe wiſdom 
and policy are above celebrated. Let us therefore ſlop a moment, 
to contemplate that venerable and amiable aſſemblage of regal and 
private virtues, which has hitherto diſtinguiſhed his name: and 
when we are told, that he was the founder of that excellent conſli- 
tution, which even foreigners confeſs to be the beſt formed in the 
world for the purpoſes of government; that he eſtabliſhed, if not 
invented, the method of trial by juries ; that he built many cities and 
churches; reſtored, if not founded, the univerfity of Oxford, and 
re-edified almoſt every monaſtery in his domintons ; that he fought 1 
leſs than fifty-fix battles, including ſea-fights ; that he was pou, 
wiſe, chaſte, temperate, brave, learned, munificent, and merciful |; 
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you fay, you love ſuch diſcourſes as theſe of rivers 
and fiſh and fiſhing, I love you the better, and love the 


more to impart them to you: nevertheleſs, ſcholar, if I 


ſhould begin but to name the ſeveral ſorts of ſtrange 
fiſh that are uſually taken in many of thoſe rivers that 
run into the ſea, I might beget wonder in you, or unbe- 
lief, or both; and yet I will venture to tell you a real 
truth, concerning one lately diſſected by Dr. Wharton, 
2 man of great learning and experience, and of equal 
freedom to communicate it; one that loves me and my 
art, one to whom I have been beholden for many of the 
choiceſt obſervations that” I have imparted to you.“ 
This good man, that dares do any thing rather than tell 
an untruth, did, I fay, tell me, he lately diſſected one 
ſtrange fiſh, and he thus deſcribed it to me. 

« The fiſh was almoſt a yard broad, and twice that 
« length; his mouth wide enough to receive or take 


and that he delivered this country from the inſupportable tyranny of the 
Danes; who can reflect on his memory without gratitude and ad- 
miration ! 

Aſſerius Menevenſis, his hiſtorian, tells us, that, ** for dividing 
his time, and keeping an account of it, he cauſed wax-can- 
% dles, to the number of fix, to be made, each of them twelve 
inches long, on which he cauſed the inches to be marked; and 
having found that one of them burnt juſt four hours, he com- 
3 them to the care of the keepers of his chapel, who, 
from time to time, gave him notice how the hours went. But, 
as in windy weather the candles were waſted by the impreſſion 
of the air on the flame, he, to remedy this inconvenience, in- 
* vented lanthorns, there then being no glaſs in his dominions.” 

The ſame author has given us the following pleaſant ſtory of 
him, which concludes this note. 

« Secing his ſubjects fly the enemy, in the midſt of his country, 
* he took the diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, and committed him- 
* ſelf to one who had the keeping of the king's cows; whoſe wife 
* having one day ſet a cake of bread to bake before the fire, where 
the king ſat trimming his bow and arrows, the cake burnt, which 
* the king heeded not, till the woman, enraged at his inattention, 
* with all the fury of a good houſewife, called him an idle lubber ; 
* and gave him to 1 that if he expected to eat, he muſt 
* work.” Vide Spelman's Life of ZEltred aforeſaid. 

See an account of him, page 16 rn nota. 
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ce into it the head of a man, his ſtomach ſeven or eight 
« inches broad: he is of a flow motion, and uſually lies 
cc or lurks cloſe in the mud, and has a moveable ſtring 
« on his head about a ſpan, or near unto a quarter of a 
« yard long, by the moving of which, which is his na- 
ce tural bait, when he lies cloſe and unſeen in the mud, 
« he draws other ſmaller fiſh ſo cloſe to him, that he 

cc can ſuck them into his mouth, and fo devours and di- 
« geſts them.“ 

And, ſcholar, do not wonder at this, for beſides the 
credit of the relator you are to note, many of theſe, 
and fiſhes which are of the like and more unuſual 
ſhapes, are very often taken on the mouths of our ſea- 
rivers, and on the ſea-ſhore; and this will be no won- 
der to any that have travelled Egypt, where *tis known 
the famous river Nilus does not only breed fiſhes that 
yet want names, but, by the overflowing of that river, 
and the help of the ſun's heat on the fat ſlime which 
that river leaves on the banks, when it falls back into 
its natural channel, ſuch ſtrange fiſh and beaſts are alſo 
bred, that no man can give a name to, as Grot!us in his 
Sopham, and others, have obſerved. 

But whither am I ſtrayed in this diſcourſe ! I will end 
it by telling you, that at the mouth of ſome of theſe 
rivers of ours, Herrings are fo plentiful, as namely, near 
to Yarmouth in Norfolk, and in the weſt-country, Pil- 
chards ſo very plentiful, as you will wonder to read 
what our learned Camden relates of them in his Britan- 

nia, p. 178, 186. 

Well, ſcholar, I will ſtop here, and tell you, what by 
reading and conference I have obſerved concerning fiſh- 
ponds. | 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Fisn - PonDs, and bow to order them. 


OCTOR Lalault, the learned Frenchman, ia 

his large diſcourſe of Maiſon Ruſtigue *, gives 
this direction for making of fiſh-ponds; T ſhall refer 
you to him to read it at large, but I think I ſhall con- 
tract it, and yet make it as uſeful. 

He adviſeth, that when you have drained the ground, 
and made the earth firm where the head of the pond 
muſt be, that you muſt then in that place, drive in two 
or three rows of oak or elm piles, which ſhould be 
ſcorched in the fire, or half burnt before they be driven 
into the earth; for being thus uſed, it preſerves them 
much longer from rotting : and having done fo, lay fag- 
gots or bavins of ſmaller wood betwixt them, and then 
earth betwixt and above them, and then having firſt very 
well rammed them and the earth, uſe another pile in like 
manner as the firſt were: and note, that the ſecond pile 
is to be of or about the height that you intend to make 
your ſluice or flood-gate, or the vent that you intend 
ſhall convey the overflowings of your pond in any flood 
that ſhall endanger the breaking of the pond-dam. 

Then he adviſes, that you plant willows or owlers 
about it, or both, and then caſt in bavins in ſome places, 
not far from the fide, and in the moſt ſandy places, for 
hih both to ſpawn upon, and to defend them and the 
young fry from the many fiſh, and alſo from vermin 
that lie at watch to deſtroy them, eſpecially the ſpawn 


* This book, tranſlated into Engliſi by Richard Surflet, and cor- 
refted by Gervaſe Markham, is extant, under the title of The Coun- 
trey Farm. London, 1616, folio. 
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246 THE COMPLETE ANGLER. PART x, 
of the Carp and Tench, when 'tis left to the mercy of 


ducks or vermin. 

He and Dubravius, and all others adviſe, that you 
make choice of ſuch a place for your pond, that it may 
be refreſhed with a little rill, or with rain-water run. 
ning or falling into it; by which fiſh are more in- 
clined both to breed, and are alſo refreſhed and fed the 
better, and do prove to be of a much ſweeter and more 
pleaſant taſte, | 

To which end it is obſerved, that ſuch pools as be 
large and have moſt gravel, and ſhallows where fiſh 
may ſport themſelves, do afford fiſh of the pureſt taſte, 
And note, that in all pools it is beſt for fiſh to have ſome 
retiring place; as namely hollow banks, or ſhelves, or 
roots of trees. to keep them from danger; and, when 
they think fit, from the extreme heat of the ſummer as 
alſo, from the extremity of cold in winter. And note, 
that if many trees be growing about your pond, the 
leaves thereof falling into the water, make it nauſeous 
to the fiſh, and the fiſh to be ſo to the eater of it. 

*T is noted that the Tench and Eel love mud, and the 
Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the hot months to 
feed on graſs: you are to cleanſe your pond, if you in- 
tend either profit or pleaſure, once every three or four 
years, eſpecially ſome ponds, and then let it lie dry fix 
or twelve months, both to kill the water-weeds, as 
water-lillies, candocks, reate and bulruſhes that breed 
there; and alſo that as theſe die for want of water, fo 
graſs may grow in the pond's bottom, which Carps will 
eat greedily in all the hot months if the pond be clean. 
The letting your pond dry and ſowing oats in the bot- 
tom is alſo good, for the fiſh feed the faſter : and being 
ſome time let dry, you may obſerve what kind of fiſn 

either increaſes or thrives beſt in that water; for they 
differ much both in their breeding and feeding, 

Lebault alſo adviſes, that if your ponds be not very 
large and roomy, that you often feed your fiſh by 


throwing into them chippings of bread, curds, grains, 
or 
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or the entrails of chickens, or of any fowl or beaſt that 
you kill to feed yourſelves; for theſe afford fiſh a great 
relief. He ſays that frogs and ducks do much harm, and 
devour both the ſpawn and the young fry of all fiſh, 
eſpecially of the Carp. And I have, beſides experi- 
ence, many teſtimonies of it; but Lebault allows wa- 
ter-frogs to be good meat, eſpecially in ſome months, 
if they be fat : but you are to note, that he is a French- 
man, and we Engliſh will hardly believe him, though 
we know frogs are uſually eaten in his country: how- 
ever, he adviſes to deſtroy them and king-fiſhers out of 
your ponds; and he adviſes, not to ſuffer much ſhooting 
at wild-fow], for that he ſays affrightens, and harms and 
deſtroys the fiſh. 

Note, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed beſt 
when no other fhſh is put with them into the fame 
pond; for all other fiſh devour their ſpawn, or at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it. And note, that clods of graſs 
thrown into any pond, feed any Carps in ſummer; and 
that garden-earth and parſley thrown into a pond, re- 
covers and refreſhes the ſick fiſh. And note, that when 
you ſtore your pond, you are to put into it two or three 
melters for one ſpawner, if you put them into a breeding- 
pond; but if into a „ or feeding-pond, in 
which they will not breed, then no care is to be taken, 
whether there be moſt male or female Carps. 

It is obſerved, that the beſt ponds to breed ”-_ are 
thoſe that be ſtoney or ſandy, and are warm, and free 
from wind, and that are not deep, but have willow-trees 
and graſs on their ſides, over which the water does 
ſometimes flow: and note, that Carps do more uſually 
dreed in marle-pits, or pits that have clean clay bottoms, 
& in new ponds, or ponds that lie dry a winter ſeaſon, 
than in old ponds, that be full of mud and weeds. 

Well, ſcholar, I have told you the ſubſtance of all that 
either obſervation or diſcourſe, or a diligent ſurvey of 
Dubravius and Lebault hath told me; not that they in 
their long diſcourſes have not ſaid mere, but the moſt of 


the reſt are ſo common obſervations, as if a man ſhould 
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tell a good arithmetician, that twice two is four. I wil 
therefore put an end to this diſcourſe, and we will here 


fit down and reſt us &, 
CHAP 


* It is obſervable, that the author has ſaid very little of pond. 
fiſhing, which is in truth a dull recreation ; and to which I have 
heard it objected, that fiſh in ponds are already caught. Never. 
theleſs I find that in the canal at St. James's Park, which, though 
a large one, is yet a pond, it was in the reign of Charles II. the prac 
tice of ladies to angle. | 


«© Beneath, a ſhole of ſilver fiſhes glides, 
And plays about the gilded barges ſides; 
The fadies angling in the chryſtal lake, 
« Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take: 
At once victorious with their lines, and eyes, 
© They make the fiſhes, and the men, their prize.“ 
Waller. Poem on St. James's Park, 
lately improved by his Majeſty. 


As the method of ordering fiſh-ponds is now very well known, 
and there are few books of gardening but what give ſome direc- 
tions about it, it is hoped the reader will think the following quo- 
tation from Bowlkey ſufficient, by way of annotation on this chapter, 
& When you intend to ſtock a pool with Carp or Tench, make 
a cloſe ethering-hedge acroſs the head of the pool about a yard 
& diſtance of the dam, and about three feet above the water, 
* which is the beſt refuge for them I know of, and the only me- 
thod to preſerve pool-fiſh ; becauſe if any one attempts to rob 
c the pool, muddies the water, or diſturbs it with nets, moſt of 
te the fiſh, if not all, immediately fly between the hedge and the 
0 dam, to preſerve themſelves; and in all pools, where there are 
« ſuch ſhelters and ſhades, the fiſh delight to ſwim backwards and 
& forwards, through and round the ſame, rubbing and ſporting 
te themſelves therewith. This hedge ought to be made chiefly of 
* orls, and not too cloſe, the boughs long and ſtraggling toward 
&« the dam, by which means you may feed and fatten them as ya 
« pleaſe. The beſt baits for drawing them together at firlt, ac, 
* maggots or young waſps; the next are, bullock's-brains ind 
* lob-worms chopped together, and thrown into the pool; in 
&* large quantities, about two hours before ſun-ſet, ſummer and 
% winter. By thus uſing theſe ground-baits, once a day for a fo't- 
© night together, the fiſh will come as conſtantly and naturally 
e to the place, as cattle to their fodder ; and to ſatisfy your cu- 
4 riofity, and to convince you herein, after you have baited the 
* pool for ſome time, as directed, take about the quantity of a 


* two-penny loaf of wheaten bread, cut it into ſlices and wet * 
5 10 then 
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CH 1 


Directions for making of a Line, and for the 
colouring of both Red and Line. 


FISCATOR 
ELL, ſcholar, I have held you, too long 


about theſe cadis, and ſmaller fiſh, and rivers, 
and fiſh-ponds, and. my ſpirits are almoſt ſpent, and ſo I 
doubt is your patience; but being we are now almoſt 
at Tottenham, where I firſt met you, and where we 
are to part, I will loſe no time, but give you a little 
direction how to make and order your lines, and to 
colour the hair of which you make your lines, for that 
is very needful to be known of an angler; and alſo how 


to paint your rod, eſpecially your top, for a right-grown 


« then throw it into the pool where you had baited, and the Carp 
« will feed upon it: after you have uſed the wet bread three or 
© four mornings, then throw ſome dry bread in, which will he on 
e the top of the water: and if you watch, out of fight of the fiſh, 
* you will preſently ſee them ſwim to it and ſuck it in. I look 
upon wheaten bread to be the beſt food for them, though bar- 
* ley or oaten bread is very good, If there be Tench and Pearch, 
in the ſame pond, they will feed upon the four former baits, and 
% not touch the bread. Indeed there is no pool-fith fo ſhy and 
% nice as a Carp, When the water is diſturbed, Carp will fly to 
the ſafeſt ſhelter they can; which I one day obſerved, when aſ- 
« fiſting a gentleman to fiſh his pool; for another perſon diſturbed 
* the water, by throwing the caſting- net, but caught never a Carp 
© whereupon two or three of us {tripped, and went into the pool, 
© which was provided with ſuch a fort of a hedge in it as is before 
« deſcribed, whither the Carp had fled for ſafety; then fiſhing 
with our hands on both ſides the hedge, that is, one on either 
e fide, we catched what quantity of Carp was wanting.” Bowl- 
ker, 62. . 

The reader may alſo conſult a book publiſhed about the year 
1720, intitled, A diſcourſe of Fiſk and Fiſh-ponds, by a perſon of 
honour ; who, I have been told by one that knew him, was the 
Hon. Roger North, author of The Life of the Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford. Vide ante, page 111. 
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top is a choice commodity, and ſhould be preſerved 
from the water · ſoaking into it, which makes it in wet 
weather to be heavy, and fiſh ill-favouredly, and not 
true, and alſo it rots quickly for want of painting: and 
think a good top is worth preſerving, or I had not 
taken care to keep a top above twenty years *. 


s But 


*The author having ſaid nothing about chufing or making 
rods in any part of his book, it was thought proper to inſert the 
following directions. For fiſhing at the bottom, whether with 
a running-line or floa*, the reed or cane-rod is, on account of 1s 
lightneſs and elaſticity, the beſt, eſpecially if you angle for thoſe 
fiſh which bite but tenderly, as Roach and Dace; and of theſe 
there are rods that put up, and make a walking-ſlick : there are 
others, in many joints, that put up all together in a bag, and are 
therefore called bag-rods ; theſe laſt are very uſeful to travel with, 
as they take up but little room. Next to theſe is che haſel, but 
that is more apt to warp than the cane: theſe, as alſo excellent 
fly-rods, are to be had at all the fiſhing-tackle ſhops in London, and 
therefore need no particular deſcription ; only be careful, when- 
ever you beſpeak a rod of reed or cane, that the workman docs 
not raſp down into the bark which grows rounds the joints, a fault 
which the makers of rods are often guilty of; the conſequence 
whereof is, that the rod is thereby made weaker at the joints than 
elſewhere; and there being no bark to repel the wet, it ſoon ros, 
and, whenever you hook a large fiſh, certainly breaks. 

But if you live in the country, and are forced to make your own 
rods, take theſe directions: 

Between the latter end of November and Chrifimas, when the 
ſap is gone down into the roots of trees, gather the ſtraiteſt haſels 
you can find for ſtacks, and let them at the greater end, be about 
an inch or more in diameter : at the ſame time gather ſhoots of a 
lels ſize for middle-pieces and tops; tie them together in a bundle, 
and let them lie on a dry floor; at the end of fifteen months match 
them together, and to the ſlender end of the tops, after cutting off 
about eight or ten inches, whip a fine taper piece of whalebone of 
that length; then cut the ends of the ſtock, the middle- piece and 
the top with a long ſlant, ſo that they may join exactly to each 
other, and ſpread ſome ſhoemaker*s-wax, very thin, over the 
flants; bind them neatly with ſtrong waxed thread: and laſtly, hx 
a ſtrong loop of horſe-hair to the whalebone ; let the rod, ſo 
made, he a week to ſettle before you uſe it: in this manner allo 
you are to make a fly-rod ; only obſerve, that the latter mull be 
much ſlenderer from the end of the ſtock than the former. 

But, for the neateſt fly-rod you can make, get a yellow whole- 
deal board that is free from knots, cut off about ſeven feet of ha 
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But firſt for your line. Firſt, note, that you are to 


take care that your hair be round and clear, and free 
from 


beſt end, and ſaw it into ſquare breadths; let a joiner plane off the 
angles, and make it perfectly round, a little taperin , and this will 
ſerve for the ſtock: then piece to it a fine ſtrait haſel, of about fix 
feet long, and then a delicate piece of fine-grained yew, planed 
round like an arrow, and tapering, with whalebone as before, of 
about two feet in length: there is no determining preciſely the 
length of a fly-rod, but one of fourteen feet is as long as can be 
well managed with one hand. To colour the ſtock, dip a feather 
in aqua fortis, and with your hand, chafe it into the deal, and it 
will be of a cinnamon colour. 

But before you attempt this ſort of work, you muſt be able to 
bind neatly, and faſten off; for which directions are given in the 
notes on Chap. XVII. 

When the ſeaſon is over, and you have done with your rods, 
take them to pieces, and bind the joints to a {trait pole, and let 
them continue ſo bound till the — returns for uſing them 
again. See more directions about the fly-rod, Part II. Chap. V. 

Rods for Barbel, Carp, and other large fiſh, ſhould be of haſel, 
and proportionably ſtronger than thoſe for Roach and Dace: and 
note, that for fly-fiſhing the bamboo-cane 1s excellent. Screws 
to rods are not only heavy, and apt to be out of * but they 
are abſolutely unneceſſary; and 3 common way of inſerting one 
joint in another is ſufficiently ſecure, if the work be true. 

Our forefathers were wont to purſue even their amuſements 
with great formality. An Angler of the laſt age muſt have his 
hibing-coat, which, if not black, was, at leaſt, of a very dark 
colour; a black velvet cap, like thoſe which jockeys now wear, 
only larger, and a rod with a flock as long as a halbert; and thug 


equipped, would he ſtalk forth with the eyes of a whole neigh. 


bourhood upon him. 

But in theſe later days bag- rods have been invented, which the 
angler may eaſily conceal, and do not proclaim to all the world 
where he is going : thoſe for float-hſhing are now become com- 
mon, but this invention has lately been extended to rods for fly. 
hſhing ; and here follows a deſcription of ſuch a neat, portable, 
and uſeful one, as no angler, that has once tried it, will ever be 
without. 

Let the joints be four in number, and made of hiccary, or ſome 
ſuch very tough wood, and two feet four inches in length, the 
largeſt joint not exceeding half an inch in thickneſs. The top 
muſt be bamboo ſhayed ; and for the flock let it be of aſh, full 
in the graſp, of an equal length with the other joints, and with a 
ſlrong ferrule at the ſmaller end, made to receive the large joint, 


which 
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from galls or ſcabs, or frets; for a well-choſen, even, 
clear, round hair, of a kind of glaſs-colour, will prove as 
ſtrong as three uneven ſcabby hairs, that are ill-choſen, 
and full of galls or unevenneſs. You ſhall ſeldom find 
a black hair but it 1s round, but many white are flat 
and uneven; therefore if you get a lock of right, round, 
clear, glaſs-colour hair, make much of it. 

And for making your line, obſerve this rule; firſt 
let your hair be clean waſhed ere you go about to 
twiſt it: and then chuſe not only the cleareſt hair 
for it, but hairs that be of an equal bigneſs, for ſuch 
do uſually ſtretch all together, and break ail toge- 
ther, which hairs of an unequal bigneſs never do, 
but break ſingly, and fo deceive the angler that truſts 
to them. 

When you have twiſted your links, lay them in water 
for a quarter of an hour at leaſt, and then twiit them 
over again before you tie them into a line: for thoſe 
that do not fo, ſhall uſually find their line to have 2 
hair or two ſhrink, and be ſhorter than the reſt at the 
firſt fiſhing with it, which is ſo much of the ſtrength of 
the line loſt for want of firſt watering it and then 
re-twiſting it; and this is moſt viſible in a feven-hair 
line, one cf thoſe which hath always a black hair in the 


middle *. 
And 


which wuſt be well ſhouldered, and fitted to it with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs. 

This rod will go into a bag, and lie very well concealed in a 
pocket, in the lining of your coat on the left-fide made flrait on 
purpoſe to receive it. 

* Your line, whether it be a running- line, or for float- fiſhing, 
had beſt be of hair, unleſs you fiſh for Barbel, and then it mult be 
of ſtrong ſilk; and the latter muſt be proportioned to the general 
ſize of the fiſh you expect; always remembering, :hat the ſingle 
hair is to be preferred for Roach or Dace-fiſhing : but the fly-line1s 
to be very ſtrong, and, for the greater facility in throwing, ſhouls 
be eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, and ſo diminiſhing inſenhibl 
to the hook. There are lines now to be had, at the fiſhing-tackie 
ſhops, that have no joints, but wove in one piece. 
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And for dyeing of your hairs, do it thus: take a 
pint of ſtrong ale, half a pound of ſoot, and a little 
quantity 


But notwithſtanding this, and other improvements, perhaps, 
ſome may ſtill chuſe to make their own lines; in which caſe, if 
they prefer thoſe twiſted with the fingers, they need only obſerve 
the rules given by the anthor for that purpoſe : but, for greater 
neatneſs and expedition, I wonld recommend an engine lately in- 
vented, which is now to be had at almoſt any fiſhing-tackle ſhop 
in Lendon ; it conſiſts of a large horizontal wheel, and three very 
ſmall ones, incloſed in a braſs box about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and two inches in diameter; the axis of each of the ſmall 
wheels is continued through the under-fide of the box, and is 
formed into a hook: by means of a ſtrong ſcrew it may be fixed 
in any poſt or partition, and is fet in motion by a ſmall winch in 
the centre of the box. 

To twill links with this engine, take as many hairs as you in- 
tend each {hall confiſt of, and, dividing them into three parts, tie 
each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about fix inches long, doubled, 
and put through the aforeſaid hooks ; then take a piet᷑e of lead, of 
a conical figure, two inches high, and two in diameter at the baſe, 
with a hook at the apex, or point; tie your three parcels of hair 
into one knot, and to this, by the hook, hang the weight. 

Laftly, Take a quart or larger bottle cork, and cut into the 
ſides, at equal diſtances, three grooves; and placing it fo as to 
receive cach diviſion of hair, begin to twiſt; you will find the 
link begin to twiſt with great evenneſs at the lead; as it grows 
üghter, {hift the cork a little upwards; and when the whole is 
ſulliciently twiſted, take out the cork, and tie the link into a knot ; 
and ſo proceed till you have twiſted links fufficient for your line, 
obſerving to leſſen the number of hairs in each link in ſuch pro- 
portion as that the line may be taper. See the engine, Plate IX. 
Fig. 7. Fig. 8. is the form of the cork. : 

When you ule the fly, you will ſ1:4 it neceſſary to continue 
your line to a greater degree of fineneſs; in order to which, ſup- 
poling the line to be eight yards in length, faſten a piece of three 
or four twiſted links, tapering till it becomes of the ſize of a fine 
graſs, and to the end of this fix your hook-link, which {ſhould be 
either of very fine graſs, or ſilk-worm gut. A week's practice 
will enable a learner to throw one of theſe lines; and he may 
lengthen it, by a yard at a time, at the greater end, till he can 
throw fifteen yards neatly ; till when he is to reckon himſelf but 
a novice. 

For the colour, you muſt be determined by that of the river 
you fiſh in: but I have found that a line of the colour of pepper 


and ſalt, when mixcd, will ſuit any water, 
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quantity of the juice of walnut-tree leaves, and an 
equal quantity of allum; put theſe together into a pot, 
pan, or pipkin, and boil them half an hour; and having 
ſo done, let it cool; and being cold, put your hair into 
it, and there let it lie; it will turn your hair to be a kind 
of water or glaſs colour, or greeniſh, and the longer 

ou let it lie, the deeper coloured it will be; you might 
bs taught to make many other colours, but it is to little 
—_— for doubtleſs the water-colour, or glaſs-co- 
Wa hair, is the moſt choice and moſt uſeful for an 
angler ; but let it not be too green. 

Bur if you deſire to colour hair greener, then do it 
thus: take a quart of ſmall ale, half a pound of allum; 
then put theſe into a pan, or pipkin, and your hair into 
it with them; then put it upon a fire, and let it boil 
ſoftly for half an hour; and then take out your hair, 
and let it dry; and having fo done, then take a pottle of 
water, and put into it two handfuls of marigolds, and 


PART 1, 


Many inconveniencies attend the uſe of twiſted hairs for your 
hook-line ; ſee Part II. Chap. V. Silk-worm gut is both fine 
and very ſtrong, but then it is apt to fray ; though this may, in 
ſome meaſure, be prevented by waxing it well. 

Indian, or ſea graſs, makes excellent hook-lines 3 and though 
Tome object to it as being apt to grow brittle, and to kink in uſing, 
with proper management it is the beſt material for the purpoſe 
yet known, eſpecially if ordered in the following manner : 

Take as many of the fineſt you can get, as you pleaſe, put them 
into any veſſel, and pour therein the — fat of a pot wherein 
freſh, but by no means ſalt meat has been boiled; when they have 
lain three or four hours, take them out one by one, and ſtripping 
the greaſe off with your finger and thumb, but do not wipe them, 
ſtretch each graſs as long as it will yield, coil them up in rings, and 
lay them by, and you will find them become near as ſmall, full as 
round, and much ſtronger than the beſt ſingle hairs you can get. 
To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in a piece of bladder well 
oiled, and, before you uſe them, let them ſoak about half an 
hour in water; or, in your walk to the river-fide, put a length of 
it into your mouth. | | 

If your graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in the water, and 
ſcare away the fiſh ; on which account, gut has the advantage. 
But, after all, if your graſs be fine and round, it 1s the beſt thing 
you can uſe, 


cover 
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cover it with a tile, or what you think fit, and ſet it 
again on the fire, where it is to boil again ſoftly for half 
an hour, about which time the ſcum will turn yellow; 
then put into it half a pound of copperas, beaten ſmall, 
and with it the hair that you intend to colour ; then let 
the hair be boiled ſoftly till half the liquor be waſted, and 
then let it cool three or four hours, with your hair in it: 
and you are to obſerve, that the more copperas you put 
into it, the greener it will be ; but doubtleſs, the pale 
green is beſt : but if you deſire yellow hair, which is 
only good when the weeds rot, then put in the more 
marigolds, and abate molt of the copperas, or leave it 
quite out, and take a little verdigreaſe inſtead of it. 

This for colouring your hair. And as for painting 
your rod, which muſt be in oil, you mutt firſt make a 
lize with glue and water boiled together until the glue 
be diſſolved, and the ſize of a lye-colour ; then ſtrike 
your ſize upon the wood with a briſtle, or a bruſh, or 
pencil, whilſt it is hot; that being quite dry, take white- 


lead, and a little red-lead, and a little coal-black, fo 


much as altogether will make an aia-colour ; grind 
theſe all together with linſced-oll ; let it be thick, and 
lay it thin upon the wood with a bruſh or pencil; this 
do for the ground of any colour to lie upon wood, 

For a green: take pink and verdigreaſe, and grind 
them together in linſced-oil, as thin as you can well 
grind it; then lay it ſmoothly on with your bruſh, and 
drive it thin; once doing, for the molt part will ſerve, 
if you lay it well ; and it twice, be ſure your nrſt co- 
lour be thoroughly dry before you lay on a ſecond, 

Well, ſcholar, having now taught you to paint 
your rod, and we having ſtill a mile to Tottenham- 
high-creſs, I will, as we walk towards it, in the cool 
ſhade of this ſweet honcyſuckle hedge, mention to you 
ſome of the thoughts and joys that have poſſeſt my foul 
ſince we two met together. And theſe thoughts ſhall 
be told you, that you alſo may join with me in thank- 
fulneſs, to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
for our happineſs. And that our preſent happineſs 
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may appear to be the greater, and we the more thank. 
ful for it, I will beg you to conſider with me, how 
many do, even at this very time, lie under the tor- 
ment of the ſtone, the gout, and tooth-ach ; and this 
we are free from. And every miſery that T miſs is a 
new mercy, and therefore let us be thankful. There 
have been, ſince we met, others that have met diſaſters 
of broken limbs ; ſome have been blaſted, others thun- 
der- ſtrucken; and we have been freed from theſe, and 
all thoſe many other miſeries that threaten human na- 
ture; let us therefore rejoice and be thankful. Nay, 
which is a far greater mercy, we are free from the 
unſupportable burthen of an accuſing tormenting con- 
ſcience; a miſery that none can bear, and therefore 
let us praiſe him for his preventing grace, and fay, 
every miſery that I miſs is a new mercy : nay, let me 
tell you, there be many that have forty times our 
eſtates, that would give the greateſt part of it to be 
healthful and chearful like us; who, with the expence 
of a little money, have eat and drank, and laught, 
and angled, and ſung, and flept ſecurely ; and roſe 
next day, and caſt away care, and ſung, and laught, 
and angled again; which are bleflings rich men can- 
not purchaſe with all their money. Let me tell you, 
ſcholar, I have a rich neighbour, that is always fo 
buſy that he has no leiſure to laugh; the whole bul:- 
neſs of his life is to get money, and more money, 
that he may ſtill get more and more money; he is ſtil 
drudging on, and ſays, that Solomon fays, &“ The dili- 
ce gent hand maketh rich: and it is true indeed; but, 
he conſiders not that it is not in the power of riches to 
make a man happy : for it was witely faid, by a man 
of great obſervation, That there be as many miſeries 
beyond riches, as on this fide them :” and yet God 
deliver us from pinching poverty; and grant, that 
having a competency, we may be content, and thank- 
ful. Lo not us repine, or ſo much as think the gifts 
of God unequally dealt, if we ſee another abound with 
riches ; when, as God knows, the cares, that wu 

| ey 
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keys that keep thoſe riches, hang often ſo heavily at the 
rich man's girdle, that they clog him with weary days 
and reſtleſs nights, even when others ſleep quietly. We 
ſee but the outſide of the rich man's happineſs ; few 


conſider him to be like the filk-worm, that, when ſhe. 


ſeems to play, is, at the very ſame time, ſpinning her 
own bowels, and conſuming herſelf. And this many 
rich men do; loading themſelves with corroding cares, 
to keep what they have, probably, unconſcionably got. 
Let us, therefore, be thankful for health and a compe- 
tence, and above all, for a quiet conſcience. | 

Let me tell you, ſcholar, that Diogenes walked on a 
day, with his friend, to ſee a country-fair; where he 
{aw ribbons, and looking-glaſſes, and nut-crackers, and 
hddles, and hobby-horſes, and many other gimcracks ; 
and having obſerved them, and all the other finnim- 


bruns* that make a compleat country-fair, he ſaid 


to his friend, Lord how many things are there in 
this worlu of which Diogenes hath no need!” And 
truly it is ſo, or might. be ſo, with very many who 
vex and toil themſelves to get what they have no 
need of. Can any man charge God, that he hath 
not given him enough to make his life happy? No, 
doubtleſs; for nature is content with a little: and yet 
you ſhall hardly meet with a man, that complains not of 
ſome want; though he, indeed, wants nothing but his 
will, it may be, nothing but his will of his poor neigh- 
bour, for not worſhipping, or not flattering him : and 
thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we create 
trouble to ourſelves. I have heard of a man that was 
angry with himſelf becauſe he was no taller, and of a 
woman that broke her looking-glaſs becauſe it would 
not ſhew her face to be as young and handſome as her 
next neighbour's was. And I knew another, to whom 
God had given health, and plenty; but a wife, that 
nature had made peeviſh, and her huſband's riches had 
made purſe-proud, and muſt, becauſe ſhe was rich, and 


I take this to be a word of the author's own invention, for 
cannot find it in any dictionary. | 
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for no other virtue, ſit in the higheſt pew in the church; 
which being denied her, ſhe engaged her huſband into 
2 contention for it, and at laſt into a law-ſuit, with 
a dogged neighbour who was as rich as he, and had a 
wife as reeviſh and purſe-proud as the other : and this 
law-ſuit begot higher oppoſitions, and actionable words, 
and more vexations and law-ſuits; for you mult re- 
member that both were rich, and mutt therefore have 
their will. Well, this wilful purſe-proud law-ſuit, laſted 
during the life of tne firſt huſband ; after which his wife 
vext and chid, and chid and vext, till ſhe alſo chid-and vext 
herſelf into her grave: and ſo the wealth of theſe poor rich 
people was curſt into a puniſhment, becauſe they wanted 
meek and thankful hearts; for thoſe only can make us 
happy. I knew a man that had health and riches, and 
ſeveral houſes, all beautiful, and ready furniſhed, and 
would often trouble himſelf and family to be removing 
from one houſe to another; and being aſked by a friend, 
Why he removed ſo often from one houſe to another! 
_ replied, © It was to find content in ſome one of them.” 
But his friend knowing his temper, told him, If he 
would find content in any of his houſes, he mult leave 
himſelf behind him; for content will never dwell but in 
a meek and quiet foul, And this may appear, if we 
read and conſider what our Saviour ſays in St. Mat- 
thew's goſpel; for he there ſays, —“ Bleſſed be the 
cc merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy.— Bleſſed be the 
« pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God.—ÞBleijled be the 
« poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
& And, — Bleſſed be the meck, for they thall poſſeſs the 
« earth.” Not that the meek ſhall not alfo obtain 
mercy, and ſee God, and be comforted, and at laſt come 
to the kingdom of heaven ; but in the mean time he, and 
he only, poſſeſſes the earth as he goes towards that king- 
dom of heaven, by being humble and chearful, and 
content with what his good Cd has allotted him. He 
has no turbulent, repining, vexatious thoughts that he 
deſerves better; nor is vext when he ſees others poſſeſt 


Sf more honour or more riches than his wiſe God has 
allotted 
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allotted for his ſhare ; but he poſſeſſes what he has with 
4 meek and contented quietneſs, ſuch a quietneſs as 
makes his very dreams pleaſing, both to God and him- 
ſelf, 

My honeſt ſcholar, ail this is told to incline you to 
thankfulneſs ; and to incline you the more, let me tell 
you, that though the prophet David was guilty of 
murder and adultery, and many other of the moſt deadly 
fins, yet he was ſaid to be a man after God's own heart, 
becauſe he abounded more with thankfulneſs than any 
other that is mentioned in holy ſcripture, as may appear 
in his book of Pfalms 3 where there is ſuch a commix- 
ture of his confeſſing of his fins and unworthineſs, and 
ſuch thankfulneſs for God's pardon and mercies, as did 
make him to be accounted, even by God himſelf, to be 
a man after his own heart; and let us in that, labour ta 
be as like him as we can; let not the bleſſings we re- 
ceive daily from God, make us not to value, or not 
praiſe him, becauſe they be common ; let us not forget 
to praiſe him, for the innocent mirth and pleaſure we 
have met with ſince we met together. What would a 
blind man give to ſee the pleaſant rivers, and meadows, 
and flowers, and fountains, that we have met with ſince 
we met together ! I have been told, that if a man that was 
born blind, could obtain to have his fight for but on! 
one hour during his whole life, and ſhould, at the rt 
opening of his eyes, fix his fight upon the ſun when it 
was in its full glory, either at the riſing or ſetting of it, 
he would be ſo tranſported and amazed, and fo admire the 
glory of it, that he would not willingly turn his eyes 
from that firſt raviſhing object, to behold all the ene 
various beauties this world could preſent to him. And 
this, and many other like bleſſings, we enjoy daily; and 
for moſt of them, becauſe they be ſo common, moſt men 
forget to pay their praiſes; but let not us, becauſe it is 
a facrifice ſo pleaſing to him that made the ſun and us, 
and ſtill protects us, and gives us flowers and ſhowers, 
and ſtomachs and meat, and content, and leiſure to go 
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Well ſcholar, I have almoſt tired myſelf, and, I fear, 
more than almoſt tired you: but I now ſee Tottenham- 
high-creſs, and our ſhort walk thither ſhall put a period 
to my too long diſcourſe; in which my meaning was and 
is, to plant that in your mind, with which J labour to poſ- 
ſeſs my own foul: that is, a meek and thankful heart, 
And to that end, I have ſhewed you that riches with- 
out them, do not make any man happy. But let me tell 
you, that riches with them remove many fears and cares: 
and therefore my advice is, that you endeavour to be 
honeſtly rich, or contentedly poor: but he ſure that your 
riches be juſtly got, or you ſpoil all. For it is well faid 
by Cauſſin *, “ he that loſes his conſcience, has nothing 
« left that is worth keeping.” Therefore be ſure you 
look to that. And, in the next place, look to your 
health: and if you have it, praiſe God, and value it next 
to a good conſcience; for health is the ſecond bleſſing 
that we mortals are capable of; a bleſſing that money 
cannot buy, and therefore value it, and be thankful for it. 
As for money, which may be ſaid to be the third bleſ- 
ſing, neglect it not: but note, that there is no ne- 
ceflity of being rich: for I told you there be as many 
miſeries beyond riches, as on this fide them: and, if you 
have a competence, enjoy it with a meek, chearful, 
thankful heart, I will tel! you, ſcholar, I have heard a 
grave divine + ſay, that God has two dwellings, one in 
heaven, and the other in a meek and thankful heart, 


* Nicholas Canin, à native of Troyes in Champagne, wrote a 
book called, Tie Holy Court; of which there is an Egli tranka- 
tion in folio, He was eſtcemed a perſon of great probity, and of 
ſuch a ſpirit, that he attempied to difplace cardinal Richelieu; but 
that miniſter proved too hard for him, and got him baniſhed, 
The ſentiment above quoted from him is worthy of Marcus Auto- 
ninus, or, if that be not enough to lay, of Dr, Jeremy Taylor him- 
ſelf, | ; 

+ Dr. Donne, as a reverend and learacd friend of mine 1n- 
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Venat. Well maſter, I thank you for all your good 
directions; but for none more than this laſt of thank- 
fulneſs, which I hope ſhall never forget. And pray let's 
now reſt ourſelves in this ſweet ſhady arbour, which 
nature herſelf has woven with her own fine fingers; it 
is ſuch a contexture of woodbines, ſweet-brier, jeſſamin, 
and myrtle, and fo interwoven, as will fecure us both 
from the ſun's violent heat, and from the approaching 
ſhower; and, being fat down, I will requite a part of 
your courteſies with a bottle of ſack, milk, oranges, and 
ſugar; Which all put together, make a drink like nectar, 
indeed, too good for any body but us anglers. —— And 
ſo, maſter, here is a full glaſs to you of that liquor; and 
when you have pledged me, I will repeat the verſes | 
which I promiſed you: it is a copy printed among ſome i 
of Sir Henry Motton's , and doubtleſs made either by 1 
him, or by a lover of angling. Come, maſter, now 
drink a glaſs to me, and then I will pledge you, and fall 
to my repetition; it is a deſcription of ſuch country re- 
creations, as I have enjoyed fince I had the happineſs to 
fall into your company. 
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Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious ſighs, untimely tears, 1 
Fly, fiy to courts, 
Fly to fend worldling*s ſports, 
I here ſtrain'd Sardonic ſmiles + are Se ill, 
And grief is forc'd to laugh againſt her will, 
I here mirth*'s but mummery, 


And forrows only real be, 


4 —— —— 


** 
2 * 
4 


Fly from our country paſtimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human miſery. 
Come ſerene looks, 


Clear as the cryſtal brooks, 


* See Reliquiz Wottoniane, 8vo. 1685, page 990. 
+ Feigned, or forced ſmiles, from the word Sardon, the name of | |. 
a herb reſembling ſmallage, and growing in Sardiuia, which being nd 
eaten by men, contracts the muſcles, and excites laughter, even to ff 
death. Vide Eraſini Adagia, tit. Risus, 
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Or the pure azur'd heaven that ſmiles to ſee 
The rich attendance on our poverty; 
Peace and a ſecure mind, 


Which all men ſeek, we only find. 


Abuſed mortals, did you know 
Where joy, heart's-eaſe, and comforts grow, 
You'd ſcorn proud towers, 
And ſeek them in theſe bowers, 
Where winds ſometimes our woods perhaps may hake, 
But bluſt'ring care could never tempeſt make, 
Nor murmurs &er come nigh us, 


Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


Here's no fantaftick maſk nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſt and prance 


Nor wars are ſeen, * 
Unleſs upon the green * 
T wo harmleſs lambs are butting one the other, * 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother. b 
And wounds are never found, 4 i 
Save what the plough-ſhare gives the ground, * 
ſeſt 
Here are no entrapping baits pol 


To haſten to too haſty fates, 

257 it be 1 

T he fond credulity 
Of filly fiſh, which, worldling like, ſtill look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hack : 

Nor envy, leſs among 


The birds for prize of their ſweet ſong, 


1 . 1 


Go, let the diving negro ſeek 

For gems hid in ſame forlorn creek : 
We all pearls ſcorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
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Congeals upon each little ſpire of graſs, 

Which careleſs ſhepherds beat down as they paſs : 
And gold ne er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears, 


Bleſt filent groves, oh may you be 
For ever mirth's beſt nurſery l 
May pure contents 
For ever patch their tents 
Upon theſe downs, theſe meads, theſe rocks, theſe moun- 
tans, - 
And peace ſtill lumber by theſe purling fountains : 
IVhich we may every year | 
Meet when we come a fiſhing here. 


Piſc. Truſt me ſcholar, I thank you heartily for theſe 
verſes, they be choicely good, and doubtleſs made by a 
lover of angling : come, now, drink a glaſs to me, and 


farewell to the vanities of the world, and ſome ſay written 
by Sir Harry Wotton, who I told you was an excellent 
angler, But let them be writ by whom they will, he 
that writ them had a brave ſoul, and muſt needs be poſ- 
ſeſt with happy thoughts at the time of their com- 


poſure. 


Farewel, ye gilded follies, pleaſing troubles; 
Farewel, ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles; 
Fame 's but a hollow echo, gold pure clay; 
Honour the darling but of one fhort day. 
Beauty, th eye's idol, but a damaſt d. æin; 
State but a golden priſan to live in, 
And torture free born minds : embroidered trains 
Merely but pageants for proud ſwelling veins; 
And blood ally'd to greatneſs, 1s alone | 
Inherited, not purchas'd, nor our own, 
Fame, honour, beauty, ftate, train, blagd and birth, 
Are but the fading bloſſoms of the earth, 
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I would be great, but that the ſun doth ſtill 7 
Level his rays againſt the riſing hill: A. 
I would be high, but ſee the proudeſt oak Ti 
Maſt ſubject to the rending thunder-ſtroke : 15 
I would be rich, but ſee men, too unkind, C, 
Dig in the bowels of the richeſt mind : G 
T would be wiſe, but that I often ſee Ye 
The fox ſuſpected, whilſt the 145 goes free : 75 
1 would be fair, but ſee the fair and proud 
Like the bright ſun, oft ſetting in a cloud: 
I would be poor, but know the humble graſs 
Still trampled on by each unworthy aſs : N 
Rich hated : wiſe ſuſpected: ſcorn'd if poor : Tl 
Great fear d: fair tempted : high ftill envy'd more: 
I have wiſh'd all; but now I wiſh for neither; M 
Great, high, rich, wiſe, nor fair; poor J be rather, : | 
N 
Mould the world now adopt me for her heir, H 
Would beauty's queen entitle me the fair, N, 
Fame ſpeak me fortune's minion, could J vie 
Angels with India *; with a ſpeaking eye 
Command 
An angel is a piece of coin, value ten ſhillings. The words 
to vie angels are a periphraſis, and ſignify to compare wealth, In 
the old ballad of the Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal-Green, a com- 
petition of this kind is introduced: a young knight, about to 
marry the beggar's daughter, is diſſuaded from ſo unequal a match 
by ſome gentlemen, his relations, who urge the poverty of her 
father: the beggar challenges them to drop angels with him, and 
fairly empties the purſes of them all. The conteſt and its iſſue 
are related in the following ſtanzas, part of the ballad, 
Then ſpake the blind beggar, although I be poore, 
Fett rayle not againſt my child at my own door ; 
Though fhee be no decked in velvet and pearle, 
Fett I will dropp angells iti you for my girle. 
And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 
And eguall the gold that you lay on the earth, * ? 
Then neyther rayle nor grudge you to ſee lic- 
The blind beggar's daughter a lady to bee. the 
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C:mmand bare heads, bow'd knees, ſtrike juſtice dumb, 


As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 

To ſtones by e itaphs : be call'd great maſter 

In the looſe rhimes of every poetaſter ? 

Culd I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wiſe, all in ſuperlatives : 

Yet I more freely would theſe gifts reſign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leiſure, 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleaſure. 


Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye filent groves, 
Theſe gueſts, t. 7 courts, my ſoul moſt dearly loves e 
Now the wing'd people of the ſky ſhall fing 

My chearful anthems to the gladſeme ſpring : 

A prayer-book now, ſhall be my looking-glaſs, 

In which I will adore fweet virtue's face. 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 

No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac'd fears: 


But firſt you ſhall promiſe, and have itt well knowne, 
The gold that you drop ſhall all be your owne. 

With that they replyed, contented bee wee, 

Then here's, quoth the beggar, for prettye Beſſee. 


With that an angell he caft on the ground, 

And dropped in angells full three thouſand pound; 
And oftentimes it was proved moſt plain, 

For the gentlemen's one the beggar dropt twayne.. 


Soe that the place wherein they did ſitt, 

With gold it was covered every wwhitt. 

The gentlemen tien having dropt all their ſtore, 
Sond, Now, beggar, hold, for we lade no more, 


Thou haſt fulfilled thy promiſe aright. 

Then marry my girle, quoth ke to the knight ; 
And here, added he, I will now throwe you downe, 
A hundred pounds more to buy her à gowne. 


The neighbourhood of Bethnal-Green is ſeldom without a pub. 
lic-houſe with a ſign repreſenting the beggar and the diſſuaders of 
the match dropping gold; the young woman and the knight her 


Then 


Jover landing between them, 
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Then here Pl fit, and figh my hot love's folly, 
And learn taffett an holy melancholy; 

And if contentment be a firauger then, 

Pl ner look for it, but in heaven again. 


Venat. Well maſter, theſe verſes be worthy to 
keep a room in every man's memory. I thank you 
for them; and I thank you for your many inſtructions, 
which, God willing, I will not forget: and as St. 
Auſtin in his confeſſions, book 4. chap. 3. comme- 
morates the kindneſs of his friend Verecundus, for 
lending him and his companion a country-houſe, be- 
cauſe there they reſted and enjoyed themſelves free 
from the troubles of the world; fo, having had the 
like advantage, both by your converſation and the art 
you have taught me, I ought ever to do the like : for 
indeed, your company and diſcourſe have been ſo uſe- 
ful and pleaſant, that I may truly ſay, I have only 
lived ſince I enjoyed them and turn'd angler, and not 
before. Nevertheleſs, here I muſt part with you; 
here in this now fad place, where I was fo happy as 
firſt to meet you; but I ſhall long for the ninth of 


* To the many ſhort poems abounding with fine moral ſenti- 
ments contained in this 3 I here add the following lines of 
Mr. Cowley, tranſlated from Martial, Lib. II. Epig. 53, which, far 
ſurpaſſing the original, exhibit a lovely picture of a contented 
mind; and, for the manly ſpirit of independence that breathes in 
them, I have never yet ſecn equalled by any in our own language. 


Would you be free ? *Tis your cliicf wifh, you fay, 
Come on, PU flew thee, friend, the certain ways 
4 to no feaſts abroad thou lor?ft to go, 
#hlft beunteous God dees bread at home beſlors ; 

If thou the gooeneſs of thy cloaths doſt prize, 
By thine own w/e, and not by others eyes; 
If (only ſaſe from weethers) thou canfl duell 
In à ſmall houſe, but a conventent ſhell 
If thou, without a figh, or golden wiſh, 
Canſt look upon thy beecken bowl and diſi; 

off mn thy mind fuch tower and greatieſs be, 
The Perſian hing's @ flave, comper'd with thee, 
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May, för then I hope again to enjoy your beloved com- 
pany at the appointed time and place. And now [ 
with for ſome ſomniferous potion, that might force me 
to ſleep away the intermitted time, which will paſs 
away with me as tediouſly, as it does with men in 
ſorrow ; nevertheleſs I will make it as ſhort as I can 
by my hopes and wiſhes. And my good maſter, I 
will not forget the doctrine which you told me Sa- 
crates taught his ſcholars, that they ſhould not think 
to be honoured ſo much for being philoſophers, as to 
honour philoſophy by their virtuous lives. You ad- 
viſed me to the bke concerning angling, and I will 
endeavour to do ſo; and to live like thoſe many worthy 
men, of which you made mention in the former part 
of your diſcourſe. This is my firm reſolution ; and 
as a pious man adviſed his friend, that to beget mor- 
tification he ſhould frequent churches, and view monu- 
ments, and charnel-houſes, and then and there conſider, 
how many dead bodies time had piled up at the gates of 
death: ſo when I would beget content, and increaſe 
confidence in the power, and wiſdom, and providence 
of almighty God, I will walk the meadows by ſome 
gliding ſtream, and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and thoſe very many other various little livi 
creatures, that are not only created but fed, man knows 
not how, by the goodneſs of the God of nature, and 
therefore truſt in him. This is my purpoſe; and ſo, 
let every thing that hath breath praiſe the Lord: and let 
the blefling of St. Peter's maſter be with mine. 

Piſc. And upon all that are lovers of virtue, and 
dare truſt in his providence, and be quiet, and go a 
angling. 


« Study to be quiet,” 1 Theſſ. iy. 11, 


The END of the Firsr Pan: 


77 


* 


7 ts imagined that the ſeveral deſcriptions of Rivey. 
7 ib, contained in the foregoing pages, are abundantly 
ſufficient for the information of any mere angler : but 
thoſe who are curious to know the eſſential differences 
between the various ſpecies, are hereby recommended to q 
work entitled, Ichthyographia, /. Hiftoria Piſcium, by 
Francis Willughby, E/; Oxon, 1686, and to a poſthu- 
nous work of that learned man and excellent naturaliſt, 
the Reverend Mr. John Ray, entitled Synopſis Methodica 
Avium & Piſcium, publiſhed by Dr. Derham, in O&a- 
vo, 1713. 
And whereas in page 230 it is hinted, that the hiſtory 
4 aquatic inſects 7s but little known, and this ſtupendeus 
ranch of natural ſcience is well worthy of further in- 
veſtigation, the reader is hereby directed to the peruſal 
of the life of the Ephemeron, an inſect little differing 
from our green and grey drake, tranſlated from the Low 
Dutch of Dr. Swammerdam, by Dr. Edw. Tyſon, 
London, Quarte, 168 1. And for his further informa- 
tion on this ſubject, we have added, as the firſt number 
of the appendix to this work, a tranſlation of a Synop- 
{is 4 theſe creatures, drawn out from the obſervations 
of the above Mr. Willughby, and exhibited in Mr. Ray's 

lethodus Inſectorum, mentioned by Dr. Derham in his 
Phyſico Theology, page 234. 

It is not for the improvement of angling alone that the 
above authors are referred to; the ſtudy of the works 7 
nature is the moft e ectual way to open and enlarge the 
mind, and excite in us the affettions of reverence and 
gratitude tmuards that being whoſe vl and goodneſs 
are diſcernible in the ſtructure of the meaneft reptile. 
Further, The wiſdom of God receives ſmall honour 
from thoſe vulgar heads that rudely ſtare about, and with 
a groſs ruſticity admire his works: thoſe highly magnify 
him, whoſe judicious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate 
reſearch into his creatures, return the duty of a devout 
and learned admiration, Religio Medici, Sett, 13. 
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Qui mihi non credit, faciat licet ipſe periclum : 
Et fuerit ſcriptis æguior ille meis. 
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S7 THEM 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 


CHARLES COTTON, Eſq; * 


from an honourable family of the town and 
county of Southampton : his grandfather was Sir 
George Cotten, Knight, and his grandmother Cafjaxdra, 
the heireſs of a family named Mie Williams: the iſſue 
of their marriage were a daughter, named Ca ſaudra, 
who died unmarried ; and a fon, named Charies, who 
ſettling at Ovingden in the county of Suſſex, married 
Oude, the daughter of Sir Jahn Stanhope, of Eluaſton 
in the county of Derby, Knight, half brother to Philip, 
the firſt Earl of Cheferfield, and anceſtor of the preſent 
earl of Harrington; and by her had iſſue Charles, the 


author of the enſuing Dialogues +. 


It has been thought proper to omit the letter to the editor in 
the former impreſſion, and to give the life of Mr. Cotton in another 
form, retaining nevertheleſs ſuch facts as are beſt aſcertained, and 
ſeem in any degree worthy of credit. 
be above is the account of Mr. Cotton's deſcent, as given by 
r. Oldys, in the former edition; but it agrees not in what reſpetis 
his being deſcended by the mother's fide from the family of Mac 
Milltams, with Collins's account of Sir Jokn Stanhope, in his Peerage, 
under the article STANHOPE, Earl of Cle, erſteld. 

I Of 


xx COTTON, Eſq; was deſcended 
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Of the elder Charles we learn from unqueſtionable 
authority, that he was even when young a perſon of dif. 
tinguiſhed parts and accompliſhments ; for in the enu- 
meration of thoſe eminent perſons whom Mr. Hyde, 
afterwards the lord chancellor Clarendon, choſe for his 
friends and aſſociates, while a ſtudent of the law, we 
find Mr. Cotten mentioned, together with Ben Jonſen, 
Mr. Selden, Mr. John Vaughan, afterwards lord chief 
juſtice, Sir Kene/m Digby, Mr. Thomas May, the tran- 
flator of Lucan, and Themas Carew, the poet. The 
characters of theſe ſeveral perſons are exhibited with the 
uſual elegance and accuracy of their author in the life 
of Edward, earl of Clarendon, written by himſelf, and 
lately publiſhed : that of Mr. Cotton here follows: 

« CHARLES COTTON was a gentleman born to 2 
« competent fortune, and fo qualified in his perſon and 
« education, that for many years he continued the 
« greateſt ornament of the town, in the eſteem of 
« thoſe who had been beſt bred : his natural parts were 
« very great, his wit flowing in all the parts of con- 
« verſation; the ſuperſtructure of learning not raiſed 
« to a conſiderable height, but having paſſed ſome 


« years in Cambridge, and then in France, and con- 


“ verſing always with learned men, his expreſſions were 
« ever proper and ſignificant, and gave great luſtre to 
« his diſcourſe upon any argument; ſo that he was 
cc thought by thoſe who were not intimate with him, to 
cc have been much better acquainted with books than 
« he was: he had all thoſe qualities, which in youth 
cc raiſe men to the reputation of being fine gentlemen); 
« ſuch a pleaſantneſs and gaiety of humour, ſuch a 
« ſweetneſs and gentleneſs of nature, and ſuch a civi- 
cc lity and delightfulneſs in converſation, that no man, 
« in the court or out of it, appeared a more accom- 
ce pliſhed perſon, all theſe extraordinary qualification 
« being ſupported by as extraordinary a clearneſs of 
« courage and fearleſſneſs of ſpirit, of which he gave 
« too often manifeſtation. Some unhappy ſuits in 


« Jaw, and waſte of his fortune in thoſe ſuits, made 
« ſome 


0-44 

« ſome impreſſion on his mind, which being improved 
« by domeſtic afflictions, and thoſe indulgences to him- 
« {elf which naturally attend thoſe afflictions, rendered 
« his age leſs reverenced than his youth had been, and 
gave his beſt friends cauſe to have wiſhed that he had 
« not lived ſo long.“ 

The younger Mr. Cotton was born on the 28th day 
of Avril, 1630, and, having, as we muſt ſuppoſe, re- 
ceived ſuch a ſchool education as qualified him for an 


univerſity, he was ſent to Cambridge, where alſo his fa- 
ther had ſtudied : he had for his tutor Mr. Ralph Raw- 


ſam once a fellow of Brazen-neſe college, Oxford, but 


who had been ejected from his tellowſhip by the parlia- 
ment viſitors, in 1648. This perſon he has gratefully 
celebrated in a tranſlation of an ode of Fohannes F ecundus. 

What was the courſe of his ſtudies; whether they 
tended to qualify him tor either of the learned profel- 
lions, or to furniſh him with thoſe endowments of ge- 
ncral learning and poliſhed manners which are requiſite 
in the character of a gentleman, we know not: it is 
however certain, that in the univerſity he improved his 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman claflics, and be- 
came a perfect maſter of the French and Italian lan- 
guages. x 

But whatever were the views of his father in placing 
him at Cambridge, we find not that he betook himſelf in 
earneſt to the purſuit of any lucrative profeſſion ; it is 
true, that in a poem of his writing he hints that he had 
a ſmattering of the law, which he had gotten 


— Are by practice than reading 
By ſitting o th bench * while others were pleading. 


But it is rather probable, that, returning from the uni- 
verſity to his father's, he addicted himſelf to the lighter 
kinds of ſtudy, and the improvement of a talent in poe- 


try, of which he found himſelf poſſeſſed; and alſo that he 


Probably, in his more advanced years, at ſeſſions, as a juſtice 
of the peace in his county. 
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might travel abroad, for in one of his poems & he ſays 
he had been at Roan, His father having married a lady 
of a Derbyſhire 3 and ſhe being the daughter and 

ere ford, of Beresford and Enſyn 
in Staffordſhire, and of Bently in the county of Deri), 
it may be preſumed that the deſcent of the family ſeat at 
Beresford to her, might have been the inducement with 
her huſband to remove, with his family, from their firſt 
ſettlement at Ovingden to Beresford, a village near the 
Peak in Derbyſbire, and in the neighbourhood of the Dove, 
a river that divides the counties of Derby and Stafford, 
and of which the reader will be told ſo much hereafter, 

And here we may ſuppoſe the younger Mr. Cotton, 
tempted by the vicinity of a river plentifully ſtored with 
fiſh of the beſt kinds, to have choſen angling for his re- 
creation; and, looking upon it to be, what Walton 
rightly terms it, an art, to have applied himſelf to the 
improvement of that branch of it, fiſhing with an artifi- 
cial fly: to this end he made himſelf acquainted with the 
nature of aquatic inſects, with the forms and colours of 
the ſeveral flies that are found on or near rivers, the 
times of their appearance and departure, and the me- 
thods of imitating them with furs, ſilks, feathers, and 
other materials; in all which reſearches he exerciſed 
ſuch patience, induſtry, and ingenuity, and ſucceeded 
ſo well, that having in the following dialogues commu- 
nicated to the public the reſult of his experience, he 
- muſt be deemed the great improver of this elegant re- 
creation, and a benefaCtor to his poſterity, 

There is reaſon to think, that after his leaving the 
univerſity, he was received into his father's family ; for 
we are told that his father, being a man of bright parts, 
gave him themes and authors whereon to exerciſe his 
judgment and learning, even to the time of his enter- 
ing into the ſtate of matrimony ; the firſt fruit of 
which exerciſes was, as it ſeems, his elegy on the gal- 
lant lord Derby J. 


* The Wonders of the Peak. f Oldys's life, xii, I Ibid. 
| In 
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In 1656, being then twenty-ſix years of age, and 
before any patrimony had deſcended to him, or he had 
any viſible means of ſubſiſting a family, he married a 
diſtant relation, 1/abella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hut- 
chinſon, of Owt 2 in the county of Nottingham, 
Knt,* The diſtreſs in which this ſtep might have in- 
volved him, was averted by the death of his father in 
1658, an event that put him into the poſſeſſion of the 
family eſtate ; but, from the character of his father, as 
given by lord Clarendon, it cannot be ſuppoſed but that 
it was ſtruggling with law-ſuits, and laden with incum- 
brances. | 

The great lord Falkland was wont to ſay, that he 
pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather: Mr. Cot- 
ton might poſſibly entertain the fame ſentiment, for in 
this ſituation we find, that his employments were, ſtudy, 
for his delight and improvement, and fiſhing, for his recrea- 
tion and health; for each of which ſeveral employments, 
we may ſuppoſe he choſe the fitteſt times and ſeaſons. 

In 1663 he publiſhed the Moral Philoſophy of the 
$t9:cs, tranſlated from the French of Monſieur de Vaix, 
preſident of the parliament of Provence; in obedience, 
as the preface informs us, to a command of his father, 
doubtleſs with a view to his improvement in the ſcience 
of morality ; and this notwithſtanding the book had been 
tranſlated by Dr. James, the firſt keeper of the Bodleian 
library, above threeſcore years before. 

His next publication was Scarronides, or Virgil tra- 
veſtic, being the firſt book of Virgil's Eueis, in Engliſh 
burle:que, K.o. 1664, concerning which, and alſo the 
fourth book, tranſlated by him, and afterwards pub- 
liſhed, it may be ſufficient to fay, that for degrading 
ſublime poetry into doggrel, Scarron's example is no 
authority; and that, were the merit of this practice 
greater than many men think it, thoſe who admire the 
wit, the humour, and the learning of Hudibras, cannot 


but be diſguſted at the /ow buffoonery, the forced wit, 


* Oldys's life, xiii, 
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and the caarſeneſt and obſcenity of the Virgil traveſtie ; 
and yet the poem has its admirers, is commended by 
Sir John Suckling, in his Seſſion of the Poets, and has 
paſſed fourteen editions. 

To fay the truth, the abfurdity of that ſpecies of the 
mock epic, which gives to princes the manners of the 
loweſt of their inferiors, has never been ſufficiently 


noticed: in the inſtance before us how is the poet em- 


barraſſed, when he defcribes Dido as exerciſing regal 
authority, and at the ſame time employed in the meaneſt 
of domeſtic offices] and Æneas, a perſon of royal de- 
ſcent, as a clown, a commander, and a common failor ! 
In the other kind of burleſque, viz. where the charac- 
ters are elevated, no ſuch difficulty interpoſes : grant 
but to Don Quixote and Sancho, to Hudibras and 
Ralpho, the ſtations which Cervantes and Butler have 
reſpectively aſſigned them, and all their actions are con- 
fiſtent with their ſeveral characters. 

Soon after he engaged in a more commendable em- 
ployment, a tranſlation of the Hiſtory 4 the Life of the 
Duke d' Eſpernon, from 1598, where D' Avuila's hiſtory 


ends, to 1642, in twelve books; in which undertaking 
he was interrupted by an appointment to ſome place or 


poſt, which he hints at in the preface, but did not hold 
long; as alſo by a ſickneſs that delayed the publication 
until 1670, when the book came out in a folio volume, 
with a handſome dedication to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

In the ſame year, being the fortieth of his age, and 
having been honoured with a captain's commiſſion in the 
army, he was drawn by ſome occaſion, of buſineſs or in- 
tereſt, to viſit Ireland; which event he has recorded, with 
ſome particular circumſtances touching the courſe of his 
life, in a burleſque poem, called A Voyage to Ireland, 
careleſsly written, but abounding in humorous deſcription, 
as will appear by the following extract therefrom : 


A guide I had got, who demanded great vails 
For conducting me over the mountains of Wales; 


Twents 


1 
Twenty good ſhillings which ſure very large is, 
Yet that would not ſerve but I muſt bear þis charges; 
And yet for all that rode aſtride on a way 
The <vorſ/t that &er went on three legs I proteſt : 
It certainly was the moſt ugly of jades, 
His hips and his rump made a right ace of ſpades. 
His fides were two ladders, well ſpur-galPd withal, 
His neck was a helve, and his head was. a mall: 
For his colour my pains and your trouble Pl] ſpare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair; 
And except for two things as bare as my nail, 
A tuft of a mane, and a ſprig of a tail. 
Now ſuch as the beaſt was even ſuch was the rider, 
With a head like a nutmeg and legs like a ſpider 
A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat, 
The brains of a gooſe, and the heart of a cat 
Even ſuch was my guide and his beaſt ; let them paſs, + 
The one for an horſe and the other an aſs, 


In this poem he relates, with ſingular pleafantry, that 
at Chefter, coming out of church, he was taken notice 
of by the mayor of the city for his rich garb ; and parti- 
cularly a gold belt that he then wore, and by him in- 
vited home to ſupper, and very hoſpitably entertained. 

In the ſame year, and alſo the year after more cor- 
rectly, he publiſhed a tranſlation of the tragedy, entitled, 
Les Hoeraces, i. e, the Horatii, from the French of 
Pierre Corneille; and in 1674 the Fair one of Tunis, a 
novel, tranſlated alſo from the French, as allo a tranſla- 
tion of the Commentaries of Blaiſe de Montluc, marthal 
of France, a thraſonical gaſcon, as lord Herbert has 
ſhewn in his Hiſtory of Hen. VIII. far better filled in 
the arts of flight than of battle, 

In 1675 Mr. Citton publiſhed two little books, The 
Planter's Manual, being inſtructions for cultivating all 
forts of fruit-trees, 8vo. and a burleſque of ſundry ſelect 
dialogues of Lucian, with the title of Burleſque upon Bur- 
leſque, or the Scoffer ſcoffed, 12mo. which has much 
the ſame merit as the Virgil traveſtie, 

'S: Angling 
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Angling having been the favourite recreation of Mr. 
Cotton for many years before this, we cannot but ſuppoſe 
that the publication of ſuch a book as the Complete Angler 
of Mr. Walton had attracted his notice, and probably 
excited in him a deſire to become acquainted with the 
author; and that ſetting aſide other circumſtances, the 
advantageous ſituation of Mr. Cotton, near the fineſt 
Trout- river in the kingdom, might cnoduce to beget a 
great intimacy between them; tor certain it 1s, that by 
the year 1676 they were united by the cloſeſt ties of 
friendſhip : Walton, as alſo his fon, had been frequent 
viſitants to Mr. Cotton at Beresford, who for the accom- 
modation of the former, no leſs than of himſelf, had 
erected a fiſhing-houſe on the bank of the river, with a 
ſtone in the front thereof, containing a cypher that in- 
corporated the initials of both their names. 
Theſe circumſtances, together with a formal adop- 
tion by Walton of Mr. Cotton for his ſon, that will be 
explained in its place *, were doubtleſs the inducements 
with the latter to the writing of a ſecond part of the 

mplete Angler, and therein to explain more fully the 
art of fiſhing either with a natural or an artificial fly, as 
alſo the various methods of making the latter : the book, 
as the author aſſures us, was written in the ſhort ſpace 
of ten days, and firſt came abroad with the fifth edition 
of the firſt part in the above year 1676 ; and ever ſince, 
the two parts have been conſidered as one book. 

The ſecond part of the Complete Angler, is apparently 
an imitation of the firſt : it is a courſe of dialogues be- 
tween the author, ſhadowed under the name of Pi/cator, 
and a Traveller, the very perſon diſtinguiſhed in the firſt 
part by the name of Venator, and whom Walton of an 
Hunter had made an Angler + ; in which, beſides the 
inſtructions there given, and the beautiful ſcenery of a 
wild and romantic country therein diſplayed, the urba- 
nity, courteſy, and hoſpitality of a- well-bred country 
gentleman, are repreſented to great advantage. 


* V7z. in a note on a paſſage in the firſt chapter of this ſecond 
part of the Complete Angler. + Vide Part II. Chap. I. 
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This book might be thought to contain a delineation 
of the author's character, and diſpoſe the reader to think 
that he was delighted with his ſituation, content with 
his fortunes, and in ſhort one of the happieſt of men; 
but his next publication ſpeaks a very different language; 
for, living in a country that abounds above all others in 
this kingdom in rocks, caverns and ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages; objects that to ſome minds afford more delight 
than ſtately woods and fertile plains, rich incloſures, and 
other the milder beauties of rural nature, he ſeems to 
have been prompted by no other than a ſullen curiaſity 
to explore the ſecrets of that nether world; and ſurvey- 
ing it rather with wonder than philoſophical delight, to 
have given way to his diſguſt, in a deſcription of the 
dreary and terrific ſcenes around and beneath him, in a 
poem written, as it is ſaid, in emulation of Habbes's De 
mirabilibus Pecci, entitled The Wonders of the Peak : 
this he firſt publiſhed in 168 1, and afterwards with a new 
edition of the Virgil trave/tie and the burleſque of Lucian. 
'The only praiſe of this poem, is the truth of the re- 
preſentations therein contained; for it is a mean com- 
poſition, inharmonious in the verſification, and abound- 
ing in expleti ves. Of the ſpirit in which it is written, a 
judgment may be formed from the following lines, part 
of the exordium : 


Durſt I expsftulate with Providence, 

I then ſhould aſk wherein the innocence 
Of my poor undeſigning infancy, 

Could Heauv'n offend to ſuch a black degree, 
As for th' offence to damn me to @ place 


Ihere nature only ſuffers in diſgrace. 
and theſe other equally ſplenetic: 


Environ'd round with nature's ſhames and ills, 
Black heaths, wild rocks, black crags, and naked hills, 


So far was Mr, Cotton from thinking with the Pſalmiſt, 
« that his lot was fallen in a fair ground, or that he had 


« a goodly heritage.“ 
1 But 
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But a greater, and to the world a more beneficial em- 
ployment at this time ſolicited his attention: the old 
tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſays, by the refolute John 
Florio, as he ſtyled himſelf, was become obſolete, and 
the world were impatient for 2 new one: Mr. Cotton 
not only underſtood French with a critical exaCtneſs, 
but was well acquainted with the almoſt barbarous dia- 
lect in which that book is written: and the freedom of 
opinion and general notions of men and things, which 
the author diſcovers, perhaps falling in with Mr. Ct- 
ton's ſentiments of human life and manners, he un- 
dertook, and in 1685 gave to the world, in a tranſlation 
of that author in three volumes 8vo. one of the moſt 
valuable books in the Engliſb language; in ſhort, a 
tranſlation, that if it does not, and many think it does 
in ſome reſpects, tranſcend, is yet nothing inferior to 
the original; and indeed, little leſs than this is to be 
inferred from the teſtimony of the noble marquis to 
whom it is dedicated, who concludes a letter of his to Mr, 
Cotton with this elegant encomium : “ Pray believe, that 
« he who can tranſlate ſuch an author, without doing 
ce him vrrong, muſt not only make me glad, but proud 
ce of being his very humble ſervant, HaLirax.” 

"Theſe are the whole of Mr. Cotion's writings pub- 
Iifhed in his life-time : thoſe that came abroad after his 
deccaſe, were Poems on ſeveral Occafe tons, Svo. 1689. 
A bookſeller's publication tumbled into the world with- 
out preface, apolog y, or even correction, that will be 
ſpoken of An ter; and a tranſlation from the French 
of the Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis, publiſhed in 
1694, by his ſon, Mr. Beresford Citton, and by him 
dedicated to the then duke of Ormond, as having been 
undertaken and completed at the requeſt of the old duke, 
his grace's grand father. 

It is too much to be feared, that the difficulties he la- 
boured under, and in ſhort the ſtraitneſs of his circum- 
ſtances, were the reaſons that induced Mr. Cotton to 
employ himſelf in writing, and in that, fo much more 
in tranſlation than original compoſition ; for friſt, by the 
way, they are greatly miſtaken who think that the * 
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neſs of writing for bookſellers is a new occupation; it 
is known that Greene, Peacham, and Howel, for a great 
part of their lives ſubſiſted almoſt wholly by it; though 
perhaps Mr. Cotton is the firſt inſtance of a gentleman 
by deſcent, and the inheritor of a fair eſtate, being re- 
duced by a fad neceſſity to write fer ſubſiſtence, But 
ſecondly, whether through misfortune, or the want of 
economy, or both, it may be collected from numberleſs 
paſſages in his writings, that Mr. Cotton's circumſtances 
were narrow, his eſtates incumbered with mortgages, 
and his income lefs than ſufficient for his maintenance in 
the port and character of a gentleman ; why elſe thoſe 
querulous exclamations againſt the clamours of creditors, 
the high rate of iutereſt, and the extortions of uſurers, that 
ſo frequently occur in his poems? From which ſeveral 
particulars it ſeems a natural, and at the fame time a me- 
lancholy inference, that he was, not to fay an author, a 
tranſlator ; probably for hire, but certainly by profeſſion. 

It is of all employments one of the moſt painful, to 
enumerate the misfortunes and ſufferings of worth 
and deſerving men; and moſt ſo, of ſuch as have been 
diſtinguiſhed for either their natural or acquired endow- 
ments : but truth, and the laws of biographic hiſtory, 
oblige all that undertake that kind of writing, to relate 
as well the adver/ec as the proſperous events in the lives 
of thoſe whom they mean to celebrate; elſe we would 
gladly omir to ſay, that Mr. Cotton was, during the 
whole of his life, involved in difficulties : Lord Claren- 
din fays of his father, that he was engaged in law-ſuits, 
and had waſted his fortune; and it cannot be ſuppoſed 
but that his ſon inherited, in ſome degree, the vexation 
and expence of uncertain litigation, together with the 
paternal eſtate; and might finally be diveſted of great 
part of it: farther we may ſuppoſe, that the eaſineſs of 
his nature, and a diſpoſition to oblige others amounting 
even to imbecility, laid him open to the arts of deſigning 
men, and gave occaſion to thoſe complaints of ingra- 


titude and neglect which we meet with in his eclogues, 


vdes, and other of his writings. 
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It is true, that he was never reduced by neceſſity to * 
alienate the family eſtate, nor were his diſtreſſes uni. thar 
formly extreme, but they were at times ſeverely pun. MW the 
gent - it is ſaid, that the numerous pecuniary engage. ure 
ments into which he had entered, drew on him the mif. MW ſuzs 
fortune of perſonal reſtraint; and that during his cn. MI to c 
finement in one of the city priſons, he inſcribed on the and 


wall of his apartment therein theſe affecting lines: deſc 

liers 

A — is a place care, act, 

: herein no one can thrive ; his 
A touchſtone ſure to try a friend, 1 tc 

A grave for men alive. « hi 

«K 


And to aggravate theſe his afflictions he had a wife, “ 
whom he appears to have tenderly loved, and of whom, . 
in an ironical poem, entitled 7 he Jeys of Marriags, 1 


he ſpeaks thus handſomely : 168 
deat] 

Yet with me tis out of ſeaſon dt.) 
To complain thus without reaſon, were 
Since the beſt and ſweeteſt fair 1 
1s allotted to my ſhare, that 
But alas ! I love her ſo, ſo 0! 
That my love creates my woe ; er! 
For if ſhe be out of humour, ive | 
Straight diſpleas d I do preſume her, cum! 
And would give the world to know ble, 
What it ts offends her jo; her; 
Or if he be diſcontented, In an 
Lord, how am I then tormented ! de 8 
And am ready to perſuade her, | 
That I have unhappy made her; know 
But if fick, then I am dying, | a cor 
Meat and med'cine both defying, N 8 


This lady, the delight of his heart and the partner d Dr. 
his ſorrows, he had the misfortune to loſe; but at what his n 


period of his life is not certain. is C01 
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We might flatter ourſelves that his ſun ſet brighter 
than it roſe, for his ſecond marriage, which was with 
the counteſs dowager of Ardglas, who poſſeſſed a join- 
ture of fifteen hundred a year, and ſurvived him, might 
ſuzgeſt a hope that he might have been thereby enabled 
to extricate himſelf out of the greateſt of his difficulties, 
and in reality to enjoy that tranquillity of mind which he 
deſcribes with ſo much feeling in the Stanzes irregu- 
lers; but this ſuppoſition ſeems to be contradicted by a 
a&, which the act of adminiſtration of his effects upon 
his deceaſe diſcloſes, v:z. that the ſame was granted 
« to Elizabeth Eludworth, his principal creditrix, the 
« honourable Mary counteſs dowager of Ardglas, his 
« widow; Beresford Cotton, Eſq; Olive Cotton, Ca- 
« therine Cotton, Fane Cotton and Mary Cotton, his na- 
« tural and lawful children, firſt renouncing.“ 

The above act bearing date the 12th day of September, 
1687, fixes, perhaps, within a few days, the day of his 
death, and deſcribes him as having lived in the pariſh of 
St, James, Weſtminſter : it allo aſcertains his iſſue, which 
were all by his firit lady. 

There is a tradition current in his neighbourhood, 
that he had, by ſome ſarcaſtic expreſſion in his writings, 
ſo offended an aunt of his, that ſhe revoked a clauſe in 
her will, whereby ſhe had bequeathed to him an eſtate of 
hve hundred pounds a year; but as two unlikely cir- 
cumſtances muſt concur to render ſuch a report credi- 
ble, great imprudence in himſelf, and want of charity in 
her; and there is no ſuch offenſive paſſages to be found 
in any of his writings, we may preſume the tradition to 
de groundleſs. © 

f the future fortunes of his deſcendants little is 
known, ſave that to his ſon Beresford Cotton, was given 
a company in a regiment of foot, raiſed by the earl of 
Derby, for the ſervice of king William; and that one of 
bis daughters became the wife of that eminent divine 
Dr. George Stanhope, dean of Canterbury; who from 
his name, the ſame with that of Mr. Catton's mother, 
is conjectured to have been diſtantly allied to the * 
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The above are the moſt remarkable particulars that at 
this time are recoverable of the life of Mr. Cotton, His 
moral character is to be collected, and indeed does na- 
turally ariſe, out of the ſeveral ſentiments contained in 
his writings, more eſpecially thoſe in the collection of 
his poems above-mentioned ; which, conſiſting of all 
ſuch verſes of his as the publiſhers could get together, 
as namely, eclogues, odes and epiſtles to his friends; 
and tranſlations from Auſonius, Catullus, Martial, Mon, 
Maynard, Corncille, Benſerade, Enarini, and others, if 
peruſed with a ſcvere and indifcriminating eye may, per- 
haps, be thought to reflect no great credit on his me- 
mory ; for many of them are ſo inexcuſably licentious as 
to induce a ſuſpicion, that the author was but too wel 
practiſed in the vices of the town; and yet it may be ſaid 
of the book, that it contains the only good pocms he 
ever wrote. 

It is true, that for the looſeneſs of his writings, and, if 
we may judge by them, of his manners he deſerves cen- 
ſure; but at the ſame time it is to be noted, that he was 
a warm and ſteady friend, and a lover of ſuch as he 
thought more worthy than himſelf; of which laſt qua- 
lity, his attachment to Mr. /7aliton affords the cleareſ 

roof. 

Nor did it derogate from the character of honeſt old 
Tſaac, to contract and cheriſh an intimacy with one, 
who being of the cavalier party, might have ſomewhat 
of the gallant, not to ſay the rake in him, and be guilty 
of ſome of thoſe practices which it was the employment 
of 1j/aac's life and writings to diſcountenance. Mr, 
Cotton was both a toit and a ſcholar; of an open, chear- 


ful and hrſpitable temper, endowed with fine talents for 


converſation, and the courteſy and affability of a gentle- 
man; and was withal as great a proficient in the art, 
as a lover of the recreation of angling ; theſe qualities, 
together with the profound reverence which he uni— 
formly entertained for his father Malton, could not but 
endear him to the good old man, whoſe charitable prac- 
tice it was, to reſolve all the deviations from that rule cf 
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conduct which he had preſcribed himſelf, not into vicious 
"clination but error. 

But notwithſtanding this creditable connexion, and 
the qualities above aſcribed to him, Mr. Cotton's moral 
character muſt appear very ambiguous to any one, that 
ſhall reflect on the ſubjects by him choſen for the exer- 
ciſe of his poetical talent: a burleſque of an epic poem, 
2 verſion of the molt licentious of Lucian's dialogues, 
and a ludicrous delineation of ſome of the moſt ſtu- 
dendous works of nature; in all which we meet with 
ſuch foul imagery, ſuch obſcene alluyions, ſuch offenſive de- 
{criptions, ſuch edious compariſons, ſuch coarſe ſentiment, 
and ſuch filthy expreſſion, as could only procced from a 
polluted imagination, and tend to excite /oathing and 
wntempt. 

On the other hand, there are in his poems on ſeveral 
occaſions, verſes to ladies in particular, of fo courtly and 
elegant a turn, that, bating their incorrectneſs, they 
might vie with many of Waller and Cowlzy; others 
there are that beſpeak him to have had a juſt ſenſe 
himeur, loyalty, and moral rectitude, as do theſe that fol- 
low, penned by him with a view to preſerve the me- 
mory of a deceaſed friend *. 


Virtue in thoſe good times that bred good men, 
No teſtimony crav'd of tongue or pen; 
M marble columns nor engraven braſs 
To tell the world that ſuch a perſon was; 
Fer then each pious act to fair deſcent 
Stood for the worthy owner's monument z 
But in this change of manners and dates, 
(11d names, though writ in marble, have their fates 
Such is the barb*rous and irreb' rent rage | 
That arms the rabble of this impious age. 
Yet may this happy ſtone that bears a name 
(Such as no bold ſurvivor dares to claim) 


On a monument of Robert Port, Eſq; in the church of Nam. 
it the county of Stafford. 
To 
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To ages yet unborn, unblemiſb'd fland, 
. oy rs of an inhuman hand. 

ere, reader, here a Port's ſad relics lie 
Ts teach the careleſs world mortality; 
Who, while he mortal was, unrivalPd ſtood, 
The crown and glory of his ancient blood ; 
Fit for his prince's and his country's truſ?; 
Pious to God, aud to his neighbour juſ : 
A loyal huſband to his lateſt end, 
A gracious father and a faithful friend : 
Belov'd he lid, and died o&ercharged with years, 
Fuller of honour than of ſilver hairs; 
And, to ſum up his virtues, this was he, 
bo was what all we ſhould, but cannot be. 


To this it may be added, that in ſundry parts of his 
writings, and even in his poems, the evidences of pich 
in the author are diſcernible : among them is a para- 
phraſe on that noble and ſublime hymn, the eighth 
pſalm; and in the poem entitled Stanzes irregulters, are 
the following lines : 

Dear ſolitude, the fouls beſt friend, 
That man acquainted with himſelf diſt make, 
And all his Maker”s wonders to intend, 
With thee I here converſe at will, 
And would be glad to do fo ftill, 
For it is thou alone that keep” ft the foul awake. 


And laſtly, in the following book, he, in the perſon of 
Piſcator, thus utters his own ſentiment of a practice 
which few that love fiſhing, and have not a ſenſe of de- 
corum, not to ſay of religion, would in theſe days of li- 
cence forbear: A worm is ſo ſure a bait at all times 
« that, excepting in a flood, I would I had laid [me] a 
« thouſand pounds that I did not kill fiſh, more or lets, 
« with it, winter or ſummer, every day in the year; 
« thoſe days always excepted, that upon a more ſeriqus 
account always ought ſo to be * from whence it 5 
but juſt to infer, that the delight he took in fiſhing was 
never a temptation with him to profane the ſabbath. 


* Chap. XI. 


The 


= 3 | 
The inconſiſtencies above pointed out we leave the 
ruſers of his various writings to reconcile; with this 
remark, that he muſt have poſſeſſed a mind well ſtored 
with ideas, and habituated to reflection, who could 
write ſuch verſes as immediately follow this account, 


and in many refpects have been an amiable man, 
whom Walton could chooſe for his friend, and adopt 


for his ſor. 
J. H. 


CONTENT ATION, directed to my dear father 
and moft worthy friend Mr, Iſaac Walton. 


L 
Heav'n, what an age is this ! what race 
Of giants is ſprung up that dare 
Thus fly in the Almighty's face, 
And with his providence make war ! 
II. 
can go no where but I meet 
With malecontents and mutineers, 
As if in life was nothing faveet, 
And we muſt t reap in tears. 
1 


O ſenſeleſs man ! that murmurs ſtill 
For happineſs, and does not know, 
Even though he might enjoy his will, 
What he would have to make him fo, 
IV. 
Is it true happineſs to be 
By undiſcerning fortune plac'd 
In the moſt eminent degree, 
Where few hs none ſtand faſt? 


Titles and wealth are fortune's tails 
IWherewith the vain themſelves enſuare; 
be great are proud of borrow'd ſpoils ; 
The miſer's plenty breeds his care, 


VI. The 
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| VI. 
The one ſupinely yawns to reſt, 
Th” other eternally doth toil ; 


Each of them equally a beaſt, 
A pamper'd horſe, or lab'ring moil, 
VII 


The titulado's oft diſgrac'd 
By public hate, or private frown : 
And he whoſe. hand the creature rais'd, 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 
| VIII. 
The drudge who would all get, all ſave, 
| Like a brute beaſt both feeds and lies, 
Prone to the earth he digs his grave, 
And in the very labour dies. 
IX, 
Exceſs of ill got, ill kept pelf, 
Does only death and danger breed; 
I pilſt one rich worldling flarves himſelf, 
IWith what would thouſand others fred. 


By which we "te that wealth and power, 
Although they make men rich and great, 


. peer of life do often ſour, 


nd gull ambition with a cheat. 
| XI. 
Nor is he happier than theſe, 


ho in a moderate eſtate, 
M here he might ſafely live at eaſe, 
| Has luſis that are immoderate. 
| XII. 
For he by thoſe defires miſled, 


utts his own vines ſecuring ſhade, 


T expoſe his naked empty head 
To all the ſtorms man's peace invade, 
| XIII. 
Mer is he happy who is trim, d 
Trickt up in favours of the fair; 
Mirrors, with ev'ry breath made dim, F 


Birds caught in ev'ry wanton ſnare. 


XIV. Woman 


man 


* ] 
"RE | XIV. 
Iman, man's greateſt woe or bliſs, 
Does 2 far, than ſerve, enſlave, 
And with the magic of a kiſs, 
Deſtroys whom jhe was made to ſave. 
XV 


Oh ge grief the world's diſeaſes 
nd vainer man to make it ſo, 
Who gives his miſeries increaſe, 
By cultivating his own woe. 
XVI. 
There are no ills but what we make, 
By giving ſhapes and names to things; 
Which is the dangerous miſtake 
That cauſes all our Ae. 
XVII. 


We call that fickneſs which is health, 
That perſecution whith is grace, 
That poverty which is true wealth, 
And that diſhonour which is praiſe. 
XVIII. 
Providence watches over all, 
And that with an impartial eye; 
And if to miſery we fall, | 
Tis through our own infirmity. 
=_—_ - - 
*Tis want of foreſight makes the bold 
Ambitisus youth to danger climb; 
And want of virtue when the old 
At perſecution do * 
Alas ! our time is here ſo ſhort, 
That in what ftate ſo er tis ſpent 
Of joy or woe does not import 
Provided it be innocent. 
| 1 
But we may make it pleaſant too, 
1f we will take our meaſures right, 
And not what heav'n has done undo 
By an unruly "_—_— 
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© 
XXII. 
Tis contentation that alone 
Can make us happy here belmw, 
And when this little life is gone, 
Will lift us up to heav'n too, 
| XXIII. 
A very little ſatisfies 
An honeſt and a grateful heart; 
And wha would more than will ſuffice, 
Does covet more than is his part, 
XXIV. 
That man is happy in his ſhare, 
Who is warm clad, and cleanly fed; 
WWheſe neceſſaries bound his care, 
And honeſt labour makes his bed. 
XXV. 
Who free from debt, and clear from crimes, 
Honours thoſe laws that others fear; 
Who ill of princes in worſt times, 


Will neither ſpeak himſelf nor hear. 
A XX 7 


Who from the buſy world retires 
To be more uſeful to it flill, 
And to no greater good —— 
But only the eſchewing ill. 
XXVII. 
Who with his angle and his books 
Can think the longeſt day well ſpent, 
And praiſes God when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent. 
XXVIII. 
This man is happier far than he, 
Whom public buſineſs oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy 
To crooked and forbidden ways. 
XXIX. 
The world is full of beaten roads, 
But yet ſo ſlippery withal, 
That where one walks ſecure, *tis odds 


A hundred and a hundred fall. 
XXX, Unirodait 


DL xxiit ] 
| XXX. 
| Untrodden paths are then the beſt, 
hen the frequented are unſure 3 
And he comes ſooneſt to his reſt 
Whoſe journey has been moſt ſecure; 
XXXI. 


It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleaſure here; 
And who buys ſorrow cheapeſt takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 
XXXII. 
But he has fortune's worſt withſtood, 
And happineſs can never miſs 3 
Can covet nought but where he flood, 
And thinks him happy where he is. 


roduen 


To 


Mr. 


ret 


Walt 


To my moſt Worthy 


FATHER* and FRIEND, 


\ 


Mr. IZAAK WALTON, 


The ELDER, 


S I R,, 


EING you were pleaſed, ſome 
years paſt, to grant me your 
free leave to do what I have here at- 


tempted ; and obſerving you never 
retract any promiſe, when made in 


The reader will ſee the reaſon why Cotton calls 
Walton his father, in a ſubſequent note, 


U:3 favour 


xxvi The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
favour even of your meaneſt friends, 
I accordingly expect to ſee theſe 
following particular directions for 
the taking of a Trout, to wait upon 
your better and more general rules 
for all ſorts of angling : and, though 
mine be neither ſo perfect, ſo well 
digeſted, nor indeed ſo handſomely 
coucht, as they might have been, in 
ſo long a time as ſince your leave was 
granted, yet I dare affirm them to 
be generally true: and they had ap- 
peared too in ſomething a neater 
dreſs, but that I was ſurprized with 
the ſudden news of a ſudden new 
edition of your Complete Angler ; 10 
that, having but a little more than 
ten days time to turn me in, and rub 
up my memory; for, in truth, 1 
have not, in all this long time, 
though 
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though I have often thought ont, 
and almoſt as often reſolved to g0 
preſently about it, I was forced upon 
the inſtant to ſcribble what I here 
preſent you: which I have alſo en- 
deavoured to accommodate to your 
own method. And, if mine be clear 
enough for the honeſt brothers of the 
angle readily to underſtand, which 1s 
the only thing I aim at, then I have 
my end, and ſhall need to make no 
further apology; a writing of this 
kind not requiring, if I were maſter 
of any ſuch thing, any eloquence to 
ſet it off, or recommend it; ſo that 
it you, in your better judgment, or 
kindneſs rather, can allow it paſſable, 
tor a thing of this nature, you wall 
then do me the honour it the cypher 
fixed and carved in the front of my 

U 4 little 
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little fiſhing-houſe, may be here ex. 
plained ; and to permit me to attend 
you in publick, who, in private, have 
ever been, am, and ever reſolve to 
_— 


8 I R, 
Your mojt aſfectionate Son, 
Berisford, 10th - h | | 
of March, 1675-6, And Servant, 


CHARLES COTTON, I 


10 


My moſt HonovrteD FRIEND, 


CHARLES COTTON, Eſqʒ 


S IR,. 


Os fee I have returned you your very pleaſant 
and uſeful diſcourſe of The Art of Fly-fiſhing, 
printed juſt as it was ſent me: for I have been ſo 

obedient to your deſires, as to endure all the praiſes you 

bave ventured to fix upon me in it. And, when I have 
thanked you- for them, as the effects of an undiſſembled 
love; then, let me tell you, Sir, that I will really en- 
deavour to live up to the charatter you have given of me, 
if there were no other reaſon, yet for this alone, that you 
that love me ſo well, and always think what you ſpeak, 


may not, for my ſake, ſuffer by a miſtake in your Judge 


ment, 


And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of your mar- 
gin by way of paraphraſe, for the reader's clearer un- 
derſtanding the ſituation both of your fiſhing-houſe, and the 
pleaſantneſs of that you dwell in. And I have ventured 
«lf to grve him a copy of verſes that you were — 3 

2 


ö 
ö 
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fend me, now ſame years paſt, in which he may ſee a grad 
picture of both; and ſo much of your own mind too, as 
will make any reader, that is bleſt with a generous ſoul, 
to love you the better. I confeſs, that for doing this you 
may juſtly judge me too bold; if you do, I will ſay ſo too; 
and ſo far commute for my offence, that, though I be more 
than a hundred miles from you, and in the eighty-third 
year of my age, yet I will forget both, and next month be- 
gin a pilgrimage to beg your pardon; for I would die in 
zeur favour, and till then will live, 


IX, 
Your moſt affectionate 
London, ; 
April ag, 1676. Father and Friend, 


IZAAK WALTON, 


THE 


\1 


THE 


RETIREMENT 


STANZ Es IRREGULIERS, 


T 0 


Mr. IZ AAK WALTON. 


J. 
IRENM ELI, thou buſy world, and may 
We never meet again: 
Here I can eat, and ſleep and pray, 
And do more good in one ſhort day, 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upon the maſt conſyreuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice appears, 


II. 
Good God ! how ſib ect are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
Flow cleanly do we feed and lie ! 
Lord ! what good hours do we keep ! 
How quietly we fleep ! 
What peace] what unanimity ! 
Flow innocent from the lewd faſhion 
Js all our buſineſs, all our recreation 


III. O5, 
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III. 
Oh, how happy here's our leiſure ! 


Oh, how innocent our pleaſure ! 

Oh, ye vallies, Oh, ye mountains I 

Oh, ye groves, and chry/tal fountains ! 
How TI love at liberty, 

By turns to come and viſit ye! 


IV. 


Dear folitude, the fouPs beſt ous 
That man acquainted with himſelf deſt make 3 
And all his Maker's wonder to intend, 
With thee I here converſe at will, 
And would be glad to do fo ſtill, 
For it is thou alone that keep'ſt the ſoul awake; 


V. 


How calm and quiet a delight 
I. it, alone, 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none! 
To walk, ride, fit, or ſleep at one's own eaſe ! 


Ana, pleaſing a man's fetf, none other to diſpleaſe, 


VI, 
Oh my beloved nymph, fair Dove 


Princeſs of rivers ! how ] love 
Upon thy flow ry banks to lie, 
And view thy ſilver ſtream, 
When gilded by a ſummer's beam 
And in it all thy wanton fry, 
Playing at liberty: 
And with my angle upon them, 
The all of treachery 
Jever learnt, induſtriouſiy to try, 


VII. Such 
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VII. 


Such ſtreams Rome's yellow T yber cannot ſhow, 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po; 
The Maeſe, the 1 and the Rhine, 
Are puddle-water all compar'd with thine - 
And Loire's pure ſtreams yet too polluted are 
With thine much purer to compare: 
The _ Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
re both too mean, 
Beloved Dove, with thes 
To vie priority : 
Nay, Tame and Iſis, when conjoin'd, ſubmit, 
And lay their trophies at thy ſilver feet. 
VIII. 
Oh my beloved rocks, that riſe 
To awe the earth and brave the ſees : 
From 7 4 tiring mountains crown, 
ow dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleaſure to look down * 
And from the vales to view the heights above! 
Oh my beloved caves ! from dog-ſtar's heat, 
And all anxieties, my ſafe retreat : 
l bat ſafety, privacy, what true delight, 
In the artificial night, 
Hur gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take ! 
How oft when grief has made me fly 
To hide me from ſociety, 
Evn 7 my deareſt friends, have 1 
n your receſſes friendly ſhade, 
All my ſorrows open laid, 
And my moſt ſecret woes intruſted to your privacy ! 


IX. 

Lord ! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 

Should I think myſelf to be, 
Might I in this deſert place, 
Which maſt men in diſcourſe diſgrace, 

Live but undiſturb d and free! 

Here 


| 
| 


t * 
Here in this deſþis'd receſs, 
Would I, maugre winter's cold, 
And the ſummer's worſt exceſs, 
Try to live out to ſixty full years old 
And all the while, 
Without an envious eye, | 
On any thriving under fortunes ſmile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 


C. C. 


* This he did not, for he was born in 1630, and died in 1687, 
See the account of his life prehxed. 


THE 


THE 


COMPLETE ANGLER: 


OR, THE 


Contemplative Man's Recreation. 


FAT” 


CHAF: 4 


PiscaToR JunIoR, and VIATOR. 


PisCATOR. 


OU are happily overtaken, Sir; may a man be 
ſo bold*as to enquire how far you travel this 
way ? 


Viator. Yes ſure, Sir, very freely; though it be a 
queſtion I cannot very well reſolve you, as not knowing 
myſelf how far it is to Aſoborn, where I intend to-night 
to take ap my inn. 

Piſcat. Why then, Sir, ſeeing I perceive you to be 
a ſtranger in theſe parts, I ſhall take upon me to inform 
you, that from the town you laſt came through, called 
Brelsford*, it is five miles; and you are not yet above 
half a mile on this fide, 


* Bralesford. Spelman's V:illare. 


9 Viat. 
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2 THE COMPLETE ANGLER PART if; 


Fiat. So much! I was told it was but ten miles from 
Derby; and methinks I have rode almoſt fo far already. 

Piſcat. O, Sir, find no fault with large meaſure of 
good land, which Derbyſhire abounds in, as much as 
moſt counties of England. | 

Viat. It may be fo; and good land, I confeſs, af- 
fords a pleaſant proſpect: but by your good leave, Sir, 
large meaſure of foul way is not altogether fo accept- 
able, | 

Piſcat. True, Sir, but the foul way ſerves to juſtify 
the fertility of the foil, according to the proverb, 
4 There is good land where there is foul way ;” and 
is of good uſe to inform you of the riches of the coun- 
try you are come into, and of its continual travel and 
traffic to the country-town you came from; which is 
alſo very obſervable by the f. 
loaden horſes you meet every where upon the way. 

Viat. Well, Sir, I will be content to think as well of 
your —_— as you would defire; and I ſhall-have a 
great deal of reaſon both to think and to ſpeak very well 
of you, if I may obtain the happineſs of your company to 
the fore- mentioned place, provided your affairs lead you 
that way, and that they will permit you to ſlack your 
pace, out of complacency to a traveller utterly a ſtranger 
in theſe parts, and who am ſtill to wander further out of 
my own knowledge. '4 
Piſcat. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage, and 
I am ready to attend you, my way lying through that 
town; but my buſineſs, that is, my home, ſome miles 
beyond it: however, I ſhall have time enough to lodge 
you in your quarters, and afterv/ards to perform my own 
journey. In the mean time, may I be ſo bold as to en- 
quire the end of your journey ? 

Viat. Tis into Lancaſhire, Sir, and about ſome bu- 
ſineſs of concern to a near relation of mine: for I aſ- 
ſure you, I do not uſe to take fo long journies as from 
Eſſex, upon the ſingle account of pleaſure. 

Piſcat. From thence, Sir! I do not then wonder 
you ſhould appear diſſatisfied with the length wt the 

cs 


ulneſs of its road, and the 
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miles, and the foulneſs of the way: though I am ſorry 
you ſhould begin to quarrel with them ſo ſoon; for be- 
lieve me, Sir, you will find the miles much longer, and 
the = © pag worſe, before you come to your jour- 
ney's end. 

2 Why truly, Sir, for that I am prepared to expect 
the worſt ; but methinks the way is mended, ſince I had 
the good fortune to fall into your good company. 

Piſcat. You are not obliged to my company for that; 
but becatiſe you are already paſt the worſt, and the 
greateſt part of your way to your lodging. 

Viat. I am very glad to hear it, both for the eaſe of 
myſelf and my horſe ; but eſpecially becauſe I may then 
expect a freer enjoyment of your converſation; though 
the ſhortneſs of the way will, I fear, make me loſe it the 
ſooner, 

Piſcat. That, Sir, is not worth your care; and I am 
ſure you deſerve much better for * content with ſo 
ill company: but we have already talked away two miles 
of your juurney ; for, from the brook before us, that runs 
at the foot of this ſandy hill, you have but three miles to 
Abborn. 

Viat. I meet every where in this country with theſe 
little brooks, and they look as if they were full of fiſh : 
have they not Trouts in them ? 

Piſcat. That is a queſtion which is to be excuſed in 
a ſtranger, as you are; otherwiſe, give me leave to tell 
you, it would ſeem a kind of affront to our country to 
make a doubt of what we pretend to be famous for, 
next, if not before, our malt, wool, lead, and coal ; for 
you are to underſtand, that we think we have as many 
fine rivers, rivulets and brooks, as any country what- 


ever; and they are all full of Trouts, and fome of 


them the beſt, it is ſaid, by many degrees, in England. 
Viat. J was firſt, Sir, in love with you; and now ſhall 

be ſo enamoured of your country by this account you 

give me of it, as to wiſh myſelf a Derby/hrre man, or at 


lealt that I might live in it: for you muſt know I am a 
X pretender 
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pretender to the angle, and, doubtleſs, a Trout affords the 
moſt pleaſure to the angler of any ſort of fiſh whatever; 
and the beſt Trouts muſt needs make the beſt ſport ; 
but this brook, and ſome others I have met with upon 
this way, are too full of wood for that recreation. 

Piſcat. This, Sir! why this, and ſeveral others like 
it, which you have paſt, and ſome that you are like to 
paſs, have ſcarce any name amongſt us : but we can ſhew 

ou as fine rivers, and as clear from wood, or any other 
incumbrance ta hinder an angler, as any you ever ſaw; 
and for clear beautiful ſtreams, Hantſbire itſelf, by Mr. 
"Tſaac Walton's good leave, can ſhew none ſuch ; nor J 
ink any country in Europe. 

Viat. You go far, Sir, in the praiſe of your count 
rivers, and I perceive have read Mr. Walton's Complete 
Angler, by your naming of Haniſbire; and I pray what 
is your opinion of that book? 

Piſcat. My opinion of Mr. J/alton's book is the 
ſame with every man's that underſtands any thing of the 
art of angling, that it is an excellent good one, and that 
the fore-mentioned gentleman * as much of 
fiſh, and fiſhing, as any man living: but I muſt tell you 
further, that I have the happineſs to know his perſon, and 
to be intimately acquainted with him, and in him to 
know the worthieſt man, and to enjoy the beſt, and the 
trueſt friend any man ever had; nay, I ſhall yet acquaint 
= further, that he gives me leave to call him father, and 


hope is not yet aſhamed to own me for his adopted ſon *, 
Vat. 


* It was a practice with the pretended maſters of the Hermetic 
ſcience, to adopt favourite perſons for their ſons, to whom they 
imparted their ſecrets. A/hmote, in his Diary, p. 25. ſays, “ Mr. 
% Backhouſe told me, I muſt now needs be his cw becauſe he had 
© communicated ſo many ſecrets to me.” And, a little after, 
p. 27. My father Backhouſe, lying ſick in Fleet ſtreet, told me, in 
ie ſyllables, the true matter of the philoſopher's ſtone, which he 
* bequeathed to me as a legacy.“ See more of this practice, and 
of the tremendous ſolemnities with which the ſecret was com- 
municated, in A/amole's Theat. Chem. Brit. p. 440. 

And, 


2 
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Viat. In earneſt, Sir, I am raviſhed to meet with a 
friend of Mr. Iſaac Malton's, and one that does him fo 
much right in ſo good and true a character; for I muſt 
boaſt to you, that I have the good fortune to know him 
too, and came acquainted with him much after the ſame 
manner I do with you; that he was my maſter, who firſt 
taught me to love angling, and then to become an ang- 
ler; and to be plain with you, I am the very man de- 
ciphered in his book under the name of Venator; for I 
was wholly addicted to the chace, till he taught me as 
good, a more quiet, innocent, and leſs dangerous di- 
verſion, 

Piſcat. Sir, I think myſelf happy in your acquaint- 
ance, and before we part ſhall entreat leave to embrace 
ou; you have ſaid enough to recommend you to my 
beſt opinion: for my father Walton will be ſeen twice 
in no man's company he does not like, and likes none 
but ſuch as he believes to be very honeſt men; which is 
one of the beſt arguments, or at leaſt of the beſt teſti- 
monies I have, that I either am, or that he thinks me, 
m of thoſe, ſeeing I have not yet found him weary 

me. 

Viat. You ſpeak like a true friend, and in doing fo 
render yourſelf worthy of his friendſhip. May I be fo 
bold as to aſk your name? 

Piſcat. Yes ſurely, Sir, and if you pleaſe a much nicer 
queſtion; my name is — , and I intend to ſtay long 
enough in ou company, if I find you do not diſlike 
mine, to aſk your's too. In the mean time, becauſe we 
are now almoſt at A/>born, I ſhall freely and bluntly tell 
you, that I am a brother of the angle too, and, — #:x, 
ture, can give you ſome inſtructions how to angle for a « 
Trout in a clear river, that my father Walton himſelf 
will not diſapprove, though he did either purpoſely omit, 
or did not remember them, when you and he fat dif- 


And, in imitation of this prattice, Ben Jonſon adopted ſeveral 
perſons his ſons, to the number of twelve or fourteen; among 
whom were, Cartwright, Randotph, and Alexander Brome; and it 
ſhould ſeem by the text, that Walton followed the above-mentioned 
examples, by adopting Cotton for his ſon, 

X 2 courſing 
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courſing under the ſycamore-tree*. © And being you 
have already told me whither your journey is intended, 
and that I am better acquainted with the country than 
you are, I will heartily and earneſtly entreat you will not 
think of ſtaying at this town; but go on with me fix 
miles further, to my houſe, where you ſhall be extremely 
welcome; it is directly in your way; we have day 
enough to perform our journey, and as you like your 
entertainment, you may there repoſe yourſelf a day or 
two, or as many more as your occaſions will permit, to 
recompenſe the trouble of ſo much a longer journey. 
Viat. Sir, you ſurpriſe me with fo friendly an invita- 
tion upon ſo ſhort acquaintance : but how advantageous 


ſoever it would be to me, and that my haſte, perhaps, is 


not ſo great but it might diſpenſe with ſuch a divertiſe- 
ment as I promiſe myſelt in your company, yet I cannot, 
in modeſty, accept your offer, and nay therefore beg 
your pardon: I could otherwiſe, I confeſs, be glad to 
wait upon you, if upon no other account but to talk of 
Mr. Jaac Walton, and to receive thoſe inſtructions you 
fay you are able to give me for the deceiving a Trout; 
in which art I will not deny, but that I have an ambi- 
tion to be one of the greateſt deceivers; though I can- 
not forbear freely to tell you, that I think it hard to ſay 
much more than has been read to me upon that ſubject. 
Piſcat. Well, Sir, I grant that too; but you muſt 
know that the variety of rivers require different wr of 
am 

able to give, and I will tell you nothing I have not made 
myſelf as certain of, as any man can be in thirty years 
experience; for ſo long I have been a dabbler in that 
art; and that if you pleaſe to ſtay a few days, you ſhall 
in a very great meaſure ſee made good to you. But of 
that hereafter; and now, Sir, if I am not miſtaken, I 
have half overcome you; and that I may wholly con- 
quer that modeſty of your's, I will take upon me to be 


v See Part I. Page 93. 


ſo 


fo 
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fo familiar as to ſay, you muſt accept my invitation 
which, that you may the more eaſily be perſuaded to do, I 
will tell you that my houſe ſtands upon the margin of 
one of the fineſt rivers for 'Trouts and Grayling in Eng- 
land; that I have lately built a little fiſning-houſe upon 
it, dedicated to anglers, over the door of which you will 
ſee the two firſt letters of my father Walton's name and 
mine twiſted in cypher*; that you ſhall lie „ , 

- s in the 
in the ſame bed he has ſometimes been con- q.,uge. 
tented with, and have ſuch country enter- 

tainment as my friends ſometimes accept; and be as 
welcome too as the beſt friend of them all. 

Viat. No doubt, Sir, but my maſter Walton found 
good reaſon to be fatished with his entertainment in your 
houſe; for you who are fo friendly to a mere ſtranger, 
who deſerves ſo little, muſt needs be exceeding kind and 
free to him who deſerves ſo much. 

Piſcat. Believe me, no; and ſuch as are intimatel 
acquainted with that gentleman, know him to be a man, 
who will not endure to be treated like a ſtranger. So 
that his acceptation of my poor entertainments has ever 
been a pure effect of his own humility and good-nature, 
and nothing elſe. But, Sir, we are now going down the 
$pittle-hill into the town; and therefore let me im- 
portune you ſuddenly to reſolve, and moſt earneſtly not 
to deny me. 

Fiat. In truth, Sir, I am ſo overcome by your bounty, 
that I find I cannot, but muſt render myſeif wholly to 
be diſpoſed by you. 

Piſcat. Why that's heartily and kindly ſpoken, and 1 


as heartily thank you; and being you have abandoned 


yourſelf to my conduct, we will only call and drink a 
glaſs on horſeback at the Talbot, and away. 
Viat. I attend you; but what pretty river is this, that 
runs under this ſtone- bridge? has it > name? | 
Piſcat. Yes, it is called Henmore, and has in it both 
Trout and Grayling; but you will meat with one or 
two better anon. And fo ſoon as we ark paſt through 
the town, I will endeavour, by ſuch diſcourſe as beſt 
X 3 likes 
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likes you, to paſs away the time till you come to your 
il quarters. 

iat. We can talk of nothing with which I ſhall be 
more delighted than of rivers and angling. 

Piſcat. Let thoſe be the ſubjects then; but we are 
now come to the Talbot; What will you drink, Sir, ale, 
or wine! 

Viat. Nay, I am for the country liquor, Derbyſhire 
ale, if you pleaſe; for a man ſhould not, methinks, come 


from London to drink wine in the Peak. 


Piſcat. You are in the right; and yet let me tell 
you, you may drink worſe French wine in many taverns 
in London, than they have ſometimes at this houſe, 
What ho! bring us a flaggon of your beſt ale; and 
now, Sir, my ſervice to you, a good health to the honeſt 


- gentleman you know of, and you are welcome into 


the Peak. | 

- Yiat. I thank you, Sir, and preſent you my ſervice 

again, and to all the honeſt brothers of the angle. 
Piſcat. I'll pledge you, Sir: ſo, there's for your ale, 

and farewel, Come, Sir, let us be going, for the ſun 


grows low, and I would have you look about you as 


you ride; for you will ſee an odd country, and fights 
that will ſeem range to you. 


) 


CHAT. Ot 


PisCATOR. 


O, Sir, now we have got to the top of the hill out 
of town, look about you, and tell me how you like 
the country. 

Viat. Bleſs me, what mountains are here! are we not 
in Wales? 

Piſcat. No, but in almoſt as mountainous a country; 
and yet theſe hills, though high, bleak, and craggy, breed 
and feed good beef and mutton, above ground, and afford 
good ſtore of lead within. 1 

: 141. 
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Viat. They had need of all thoſe commodities to make 
amends for the ill landſkip : but I hope our way does not 
lie over any of theſe, for I dread a precipice. 

Piſcat. Believe me, but it does, and down one eſ- 
pecially, that will appear a little terrible to a ſtranger: 
though the way is paſſable enough, and ſo paſſable, that 
we who are natives of theſe mountains, and acquainted 
with them, diſdain to alight. 

Fiat. T hope, though, that a foreigner is privileged to 
nſe his own diſcretion, and that I may have the liberty 
to entruſt my neck to the fidelity of my own feet, rather 
than to thoſe of my horſe, for J have no more at home. 

Piſcat. Twere hard elſe. But in the mean time, I 
think *twere beſt, while this way is pretty even, to mend 
our pace, that we may be paſt that hill I ſpeak of; to the 
ead your apprehenſion may not be doubled, for want of 
lizht to diſcern the eaſineſs of the deſcent. 

[iat. I am willing to put forward as faſt as my beaſt 
will give me leave, though I fear nothing in your com- 
pany. But what pretty river is this we are going into? 

Piſcat. Why this, Ge is called Bently-brook, and is 
full of very good Trout and Grayling ; but ſo encum- 
bered with wood in many places, as is troublefome to an 
angler. 

Viat. Here are the prettieſt rivers, and the moſt of 
them in this country that ever I ſaw; do you know how 
many you have in the country ? 

Piſcat. I know them all, and they were not hard to 
reckon, were it worth the trouble, but the moſt conſi- 
derable of them I will preſently name you. And to 
begin where we now are, for you muſt know we are 
now upon the very ſkirts of Derbyſbire; we have firſt 
the river Dove, that we ſhall come to by and by, which 
divides the two counties of Derby and — for many 
miles together; and is ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of its 
current, and that ſwiftneſs occaſioned by the declivity of 
its courſe, and by being ſo ſtraitened in that courſe be- 
twixt the rocks; by which, 72 thoſe very high ones, it 
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is hereabout, for four or five miles, confined into à 
very narrow ſtream : a river that from a contemptible 
fountain, which I can cover with my hat, by the conflu- 
ence of other rivers, rivulets, brooks, and pills, is ſwelled, 
before it falls into Trent, a little below Eggington, 
where it loſes the name, to ſuch a breadth and depth, as 
to be in moſt places navigable, were not the paſſage fre- 
quently interrupted with fords and wears, and has as fer- 
tile banks as any river in England, none excepted. And 
this river, from its head, for a mile or two, is a black 
water, as all the reit of the Derby/hire rivers of note 
originally are, for they all ſpring from the moſles ; but 
is in a few miles travel, ſo clarified by the addition of 
ſeveral clear and very great ſprings, bigger than itſelf, 
which guſh out of the lime-ſtone rocks, that before it 
comes to my houſe, which is but ſix or ſeven miles from 
its ſource, you will find it one of the pureſt cryſtaline 
ſtreams you have ſeen, | 

Viat. Does Trent ſpring in theſe parts? 

Piſcat. Yes, in theſe parts; not in this county, but 
ſomewhere towards the upper end of Staffordſhire, l 
think not far from a place called Trentham, and thence 
runs down not far from Stafford to Molſiy-bridge, and 
waſhing the ſkirts and purlieus of the foreſt of Need- 
wood, runs down to Burton in the ſame county; thence 
it comes into this where we now are, and running by 
Swarkſton and Dunnington, receives Derwent at Wil- 
don, and ſo to Nottingham, thence to Newark, and by 


_ Gainſborough to . upon Hull, where it takes the 


name of Humber, and thence falls into the ſca; but that 
the map will beſt inform you. 

Viat. Know you whence this river Trent derives its 
name ? 

Piſcat. No, indeed; and yet I have heard it often 
diſcours'd upon, when ſome have given its denomina- 
tion from the fore-named T rentham, though that ſeems 
rather a derivative from it; others have ſaid it is fo 
called from thirty rivers that fall into it, and there loſe 
their names; which cannot be neither, becauſe it car- 

ries 


es 
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ries that name from its very fountain, before any other 
rivers fall into it; others derive it from thirty ſeveral 
forts of fiſh that breed there; and that is the molt likely 
derivation: but be it how it will, it 1s doubtleſs one of 
the fineſt rivers in the world, and the moſt abounding 
with excellent Salmon, and all ſorts of delicate fiſh. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into this di- 
greſſion, and then proceed to your other rivers, for I am 
mightily delighted with this diſcourſe. 

iſcat. It was no interruption, but a very ſeaſonable 
queſtion ; for Trent is not only one of our Derbyſhire 
rivers, but the chief of them, and into which all the reſt 
pay the tribute of their names; which I had, perhaps, for- 
got to inſiſt upon, being got to the other end of the 
county, had you not awoke my memory. But I will 
now proceed; and the next river of note, for J will 
take them as they lie eaſtward from us, is the river ye; 
I fay of note, for we have two leſſer betwixt us and it, 
namely Latkkin and Bradford; of which Lathkin is, by 
many degrees, the pureſt and moſt tranſparent ſtream 
that I ever yet ſaw, either at home or abroad; and 
breeds, it is Lid, the reddeſt, and the beſt Trouts in 
England; but neither of theſe are to be reputed rivers, 
being no better than great ſprings. The river Mye 
then has its ſource near unto Buxton, a town ſome ten 
miles from hence, famous for a warm bath, and which 
you are to ride through in your way to Mancheſter; a 
black water too at the fountain, but by the fame reaſon 
with Dove, becomes very ſoon a molt delicate clear 
river, and breeds admirable Trout and Grayling, reputed 
by thoſe, who, by living upon its banks are partial to it, 
the beſt of any; and this, running down by A/bford, 
Bakewell, and Hadden, at a town a little lower, called 
Rewſly, falls into Derwent, and there loſes its name x. 


The 


* By this it appears, that there are two rivers in England that 
bear the name of Wye; the former Wye, occaſionally mentioned, 
p. 124, 129, 132, and elſewhere in this work, has, as well as the 
Severn, its head in the Plinlinunon hills, on the borders of Mont- 
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The next in order is Derwent, a black water too, and 
that not only from its fountain, but quite through its 
progreſs, not having theſe cryſtal ſprings to and 
cleanſe it which the two forementioned have; but 
abounds with Trout and Grayling, ſuch as they are, to- 
wards its ſource, and with Salmon below; and this river, 
rom the upper and utmoſt part of this county, where 
it ſprings, taking its courſe by + i proving Darley, Mat- 
loc, Derby, Burrov- Aſh, and Awberſon, falls into Trent, 
at a place called don, and there loſes its name. The 
ealt ſide of this county of Derby is bounded by little 
inconſiderable rivers, as Awber, Frownys, and the like, 
- fearce worth naming, but trouty too; and further we 
are not to enquire, But, Sir, I have carried gyou, as a 
man may ſay, by water, till we are now come to the 
deſcent of the formidable hill I told you of, at the foot of 
which runs the river Dede, which I cannot but love 
above all the reſt; and therefore prepare yourſelf to bea 
little frigntcd, 

Viat. Sir, I ſee you would fortify me, that I ſhould 
not ſhame myſelf; but I dare follow where you pleate 
to lead me, and I fee no danger yet; for the deſcent, 
methinks, is thus far green, even, and eaſy. 

Piſcat. Y ou will like it worſe preſently, when you 
come to the brow of the hill; and now we are there, 
what think you ? 

Viat. What do I think? Why I think it the ſtrangeſt 
place that, ever ſure, men and horſes went down; and 


gomery and Cardiganſhires ; from whence, as its Latin name, Yaga, 
1mports, wandering through part of Brecknock/dire, it, near the Hay, 
enters Herefordſhire, and at Mordiſord, within four miles of Here- 
ford, receives the Luz ; from thence, paſſing on to Roſs, it enters 


Monmouthfhzre, and falls into the Severn below Chep/oro. 


It abounds with that ſmall ſpecies of fiſh called Laſt-ſprings: 
for which ſee page 132; and alſo with Grayling, 


And here it may be neceſſary to remark, that the names of Avon, 
Ouſe, Stoure, and ſome others, are common to many rivers in Eng- 


land, as that of Dulas is to numbers in Hats. Sec notes on the 


Polyolbion, ſong the ſixth. 


that 
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that, if there be any ſafety at all, the ſafeſt way is to 
alight. 

Piſcat. T think ſo too for you, who are mounted upon 
2 beaſt not acquainted with theſe ſlippery ſtones ; and 
though I frequently ride down, I will alight too to bear 
you company, and to lead you the way; and, if you 
pleaſe, my man ſhall lead —_ horſe. 

Viat. Marry, Sir, and thank you too; for I am 
afraid I ſhall have enough to do to look to myſelf; and 
with my horſe in my hand ſhould be in a double fear, 
both of breaking my neck, and my horſe's falling on me ; 
for it is as ſteep as a penthouſe. 

Piſcat. To look down from hence it appears ſo, I 


2 confeſs ; but the path winds and turns, and will not be 
he found ſo troubleſome. 
of Viat. Would I were well down though! Hoiſt thee ! 


ve there's one fair *ſcape! theſe ſtones are fo ſlippery I 
24 cannot ſtand ! yet again! I think I were beſt lay my 


heels in my neck, and tumble down. 


Id Piſcat. If you think your heels will defend your aeck, 
le that is the way to be ſoon at the bottom; but _=_ me 
It, your hand at this broad ſtone, and then the worſt is paſt. 


Viat. IJ thank you, Sir, I am now paſt it, I can go 
Iu myſelf, What's here the ſign of a bridge? Do you uſe 
ez to travel with wheelbarrows in this country? 
Piſcat. Not that I ever ſaw, Sir. Why do you aſk 
ſt that queſtion ? 
1 Viat. Becauſe this bridge certainly was made for no- 
thing elſe ; why a mouſe can hardly go over it: *tis not 
as two fingers broad. 
5 Piſcat. You are pleaſant, and I am glad to ſee you 
ſo: but I have rid over the bridge many a dark night. 
Viat. Why according to the French proverb, and 
tis a good one among a great many of worſe ſenſe and 
ſound that language abounds in, Ce gue Dieu garde, eſt 
E bien garde, They whom God takes care of are in ſafe 
7 protection: but, let me tell you, I would not ride over 
10 it for a thouſand pounds, nor fall off it for two; and 
yet I think I dare venture on foot, though if you were 
t not by to laugh at me, I ſhould do it on all four. 
3 iſcat, 
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Piſcat. Well, Sir, your mirth becomes you, and 
I am glad to fe2 you tafe over; and now you are wel. 
come into Staffordfpire. | | 

Fiat. How, Stafferdſpive 1 What do I there trow! 
there is not a word of S?affra/»re in all my direction. 

Piſcat. You ſee you are betrayed into it ; but it ſhall 
be in order to ſomething that will make amends, and 
"tis but an ill mile or two out of your way. 

Viat. I believe all things, Sir, and doubt nothing. 
Is this your beloved river Dove? is clear and (itt 
indeed, but a very little one. | 

Fiſcat. You ſec it here at the worſt; we ſhall come 
to it anon again aiter two miles riding, and fo near as 
to lie upon tune very banks. 

iat. Would we were there once; but I hope we 


have no more of theſe Alps to paſs over. 


Pijcat., No, no, Sir, only this aſcent before you, 
Waich you f:e is not very uneaſy, and then you will no 
more quarrel with your way. 

Fiat. Well, if ever I come to L:indon, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, would make 
a queition, I will fit down and write my travels, and, 
like Tom Coriate, print. them at my own charge“. 
Pray what do you call this hill we came down? 


Piſcat, 


* Tem Corzate lived in the reign of king James the firft, and, as 
Yood calls him, was the whe!/fone of a'l the wits of that age; and 
indeed, the alluſions ro him, and to the ſiugular oddnels of his 
character, are numberleſs. He travelled almoſt over Eurofe on 
foot, and in that tour walked oo miles with one pair of ſhoes, 
which he got mended at Zurich. Afterwards he viſited Turkey, 
Perfia, and the Great Mogul's domimions, travelling in fo frupal 
a manner, that, as he tells his mother, in a letter to her, in his ten 
months travels between Aleppo and the Mogut's court, he ſpent but 
three pounds ſlerling; living reaſonably well for about txco-penct 


ſierling a dav; and of that three pounds, he elſewhere ſays, he was 


cozened of no leſs than ten ſlullings ſterling by certain Chriſitans 
of the Armenian nation; ſo that, indeed, he ſpent but fifty ſhillings 
in his ten months? travels. In theſe his travels he attained to 
great proſicicucy both in the Perfian and Indoſtan languages; in the 
former he made and pronounced an oration to the Great Mogul, 
and his ſkill in the latter he took occaſion to manifeſt in the fol- 
lowing very {ignal inſtance. In the ſervice of the Eng/i/h 1 
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Piſcat. We call it Hanſon-Toot. 

Viat. Why, farewel Hanſon- Toat, I'll no more on 
thee; I'll go twenty miles about firſt :—Puh ! I ſweat, 
that my ſhirt ſticks to my back. 

Piſcat. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill, and 
now how do you ? | | 

Viat. Why very well, I humbly thank you, Sir, 
and warm enough, I aſſure you. What have we here, 


ſidor, then reſident, was a woman of Inda/an, a laundreſs, whoſe 
frequent practice it was to ſcold, brawl and rail, from ſun- riſing to 
ſun-⸗let. This formidable ſhrew did Corzate one day undertake to 
{cold with in her own language, and ſucceeded ſo well in the at- 
tempt, that by eight of the clock in the morning he had totally 
ſlenced her, leaving her not a word to fpeak. See a Voyage to 
fal- India, by Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir Tho. Row, ambal- 
ſador to the Great Mogul, 12mo. 1655. 

Further it appears, that he was a zealous champion for the 
Ciriſtian religion, againſt the Makometans and Pagans ; in the de- 
fence whereof he ſometimes riſqued his life. In Turkey, when a 
prieft, as the cuſtom is, was proclaiming from a mo{que-tower 
that AMlalouet was a true prophet, Tom, in the fury of his zeal, and 
in the face of the whole city, told the peieſt te lyed, and that his 
prophet was an int haſtor: and, at a city called Moltan, in the Eajt- 
laltes, he, in publick, difputed with a Maheometan, who had called 
bim g/aur, or znfidel, in theſe words: But I pray thee, tell me, 
thou Mahometan, doſt thou in ſadneſs call me giaur? That I do, 
« quoth he: Then, quoth I, in very ſober ſadneſs I retort that ſhame- 
© ful word in thy throat, and teil thee plainly, thet I am a muſſul- 
man, and thou art à giaur.” He concludes thus: Go to then, 
thou falſe believer, ſince by thy injurious tnputation laid on me, in 
* that thou calledſt me giaur, thou haſt provored me to ſpeak thus. TI 
« fray thee, let this mine anſwer be a warning for thee not to ſcanda- 
„ige me in the like manner any more; for the Chriſtian religion, 
« which I profeſs, is ſo dear and tender unto me, that neither thou, 
nor any other Mahometan, ſhall, ſcot-free, call me giaur, but that 
all quit you with an anſwer much to the wonder of thoſe Maho- 
« metans. Dixi.“ 

He died of the flux, occaſioned by drinking ſack at Surat, in 
1617; having publiſhed his European travels in a quarto volume, 
which he called his Cruditzes; and to this circumſtance the pallage 
in the text is a manifeſt alluſion. See Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 
422. Purchaſe's Pilgrim, Part I. Book 4. Chap. 17. Coriate“'s 
letter from the court of the Great Mogul, Quarto, 1616; and 
above all Terry's Voyage before cited, the author whereof was, as he 
hnſelf affercs, his chamber-fellow, or tent-mate, in Eaſt-lndia. 


a church? 
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a church? As I'm an honeſt man, a very pretty church! 
Have you churches in this country, Sir? 

Piſeat. You ſee we have: but had you ſeen none, 

why ſhould you make that doubt, Sir ? 
wat, Why, if you will not be angry, I'II tell you; 
I thought myſelf a ſtage or two beyond Chriſtendom. 

Piſcat. Come, come, we'll reconcile you to our coun. 
try before we part with you, if ſhewing you good ſport 
with angling will do it. 

Viat. My reſpect to you, and that together, may do 
much, Sir; otherwiſe, to be plain with you, I do not 
find myſelf much inclined that way. 

Piſcat. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our mountain 
has brought us almoſt home; and look you where the 
ſame river of Dove has again met us to bid you wel- 
come, and to invite you to a diſh of Trouts to- 
morrow. 

Fiat. Is this the ſame we ſaw at the foot of Penmen- 
Maure? It is a much finer river here. 

Piſcat. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow, 
But look you, Sir, here appears the houſe, that is now 
like to be your inn, for want of a better, 


Viat. It appears on a ſudden, but not before 'twas 


looked for; it ſtands prettily, and here's wood about 
it too, but ſo young, as appears to be of your own plant- 
ing. 

Pziror It is ſo; will it pleaſe you to alight, Sir; and 
now permit me, after all your pains and dangers, to take 
you in my arms, and to aſſure you, that you are infinitely 
welcome. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir, and am glad with all my heart 
I am here; for, in downright truth, I am exceeding 
weary. 
Piſcat. You will fleep ſo much the better; you ſhall 
preſently have a light ſupper, and to bed. Come, Sirs, 
lay the cloth, and bring what you have preſently, and 
let the gentleman's bed be made ready in the mean time, 
in my father Walton's chamber; and now, Sir, here 1s 
my ſervice to you, and once more welcome. 
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Viat. Ay marry, Sir, this 0 of good ſack has re- 
freſhed me, and I'll make as bold with your meat, for 
the trot has got me a good ſtomach, 

Piſcat. Come, Sir, fall to then, you ſee my little ſup- 
per is always ready when I come home; and I'll make 
no ſtranger of you. 

Viat. That your meal is ſo ſoon ready is a ſign your 
ſervants know your certain hours, Sir; I confeſs I did 
not expect it ſo ſoon; but now ' tis here, you ſhall ſee I 
will make myſelf no ſtranger. 

Piſcat. Much good do your heart, and I thank you 
for that friendly word: and now, Sir, my ſervice to you 
ma cup of More-Land's ale: for you are now in the 
Moire-Lands, but within a ſpit and a ſtride of the Peak ; 
fill my friend his glaſs. 

Viat. Believe me you have good ale in the More- 
Lands, far better than that at Aſpborn. 

Piſcat. That it may ſoon be: for 4/b5ru has, which 
is a kind of a riddle, always in it the beſt malt, and the 
worlt ale in England. Come, take away, and bring us 
ſome pipes, and a bottle of ale, and go to your own 
ſuppers. Are you for this diet, Sir? 

Viat. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; and 
[ perceive your's is very good by the ſmell, 

Piſcat. The beſt I can get in Landen, I aſſure you *. 
But, Sir, now you have thus far complied with my 

deſigns, 


It ſhould ſeem, by what Walton ſays, Chap. X. that he'was a 
ſmoker: and the reader ſees, by the paſſage in the text, that P/ 
ator, by whom we are to underſtand Cotton himſelf, is fo curious 
35 to have his tobacco from London. But our piſcatory diſciple 
may do as he pleaſes. 

Smoking, or, as the phraſe was, taking tobacco, was, in queen 
Elizabeth's and her ſucceſſor's time, eſteemed the greateſt of all 
foppery. Ben Jonſon, who mortally hated it, has numberleſs ſar- 
calms againſt ſmoking and ſmokers ; all which are nothing, com- 
pared to thoſe contained in that work of our king James the firit, 
4 Counter-blaſt to tobacco. Nor was the ordinary converſation of 
this monarch leſs fraught with reaſons and invectives againſt the 
ule of that weed, as will appear from the following faying of his, 
extracted from A collection of witty apophthegms, delivered by hine 
ad others, at ſeveral times, and on ſundry occgſions, publiſhed in 
i2mo. 1671. That 
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deſigns, as to take a troubleſome journey into an il 
country, only to ſatisfy me; how long may I hope to 
enjoy you ? 
iat. Why truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently can; 
> and longer, I think, you would not have me. 

Piſcat. Not to your inconvenience by any means, 
Sir; but I ſee you are weary, and therefore I will pre. 
ſently wait on you to your chamber, where take coun- 
ſe] of your pillow, and to-morrow reſolve me. Here, 


1% That tobacco was the lively image and pattern of hell ; for that 
& jt had, by alluſion, init all the parts and vices of the world 
« whereby hell may be gained; to wit: Firſt, It was a ſmke; 
* ſo are the vanities of this world, Secondly, It de/ighteth them 
% n take it; ſo do the pleaſures of the world delight the men 
« of the world. Thirdly, It maketh men drunken, and light in the 
« head; ſo do the vanitics of the world, men are drunken there. 
| « with. Fourthly, He that taketh tobacco ſaith he cannot leave it, it 
| 4 © doth bewitch him even ſo the pleaſures of the world make men 
& loath to leave them, they are for the moſt part ſo inchanted 
with them: and F . beſides all this, It zs like hell in the 
© very ſubſtance of it, for it is a ſtinking loathſcme thing ; and ſo is 
T — 69 2 ber his — profeſſed Yom ns of to invite 
ce the devil to dinner, he ſhould have three diſhes; 1. A pig; 
% g. A pole of ling and muſtard; and 3. A pipe of tobacco for di- 

„ ocftare.”? 
f a poem printed anno 1619, written by Samuel Rowley, L mect 
with the following kumorous lines, uttered by two good fellows, 
lovers of drinking and tobacco, and ſince that time printed on a 


London tobacconiſt's paper: 
| [ am as dry as ever was March duſt, 
| I kave one groat, and I will ſpend it juſt, 
| O honeſt fellow, if that thou ſay'f? ſo, 
Lol here's my groat, and my tobacco too. 


I conclude this note on ſmoking, which by this time may have 
made the reader laugh, with the mention of a fact that may go near 
to make him weep, which the people of Herefordſhire have by tradi- 
tion. In that county, to ſignify the laſt or concluding pipe that 

any one means to ſmoke at a fitting, they uſe the term a Kemble 
Pipe, alluding to a man of the name of Kemble, who, in the cruel 
perſecution under that mercileſs bigot queen Mary, being con- | 


demned for hereſy, in his walk of ſome miles from the priſon t0 4 
the lake, amidſt a croud of weeping friends and neighbours, with * 
the tranquillity and fortitude. of a primitive martyr, „noted a fit th: 
of tobacco! 
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take the lights, and pray follow them, Sir. Here you 
are like to lie; and now I have ſhewed you your lodg- 
ing, I beſeech you, command any thing you want, and 
and ſo I wiſh you good reſt. 

Vat. Good night, Sir“. 


CHAP. III. 


PISCATERL 
OOD morrow, Sir; what! up and dreſt {6 


early? 
iat. Ves, Sir, I have been dreſt this half hour; for 
I reſted ſo well, and have fo great a mind either to take, 
or to ſee a Trout taken in your fine river, that I could 
no longer lie a bed. 

Piſcat. J am glad to ſee you fo briſk this morning, 
and fo eager of ſport; though I muſt tell you, this day 
proves ſo calm, and the ſun riſes ſo bright, as promiſes 
no great ſucceſs to the angler : but, however, we'll try, 
and, one way or other, we ſhall ſure do ſomething. 
What will you have to your breakfaſt, or what will you 
drink this morning ? | 

Viat. For breakfaſt, I never eat any, and for drink am 
very indifferent; but if you pleaſe to call for a glaſs of 
ale, I'm for you; and let it be quickly, if you pleaſe, for 
I long to ſee the little fiſhing-houſe you ſpoke of, and to 
be at my leſſon. 

Piſcat. Well, Sir, you ſee the ale is come without 
calling; for though I do not know your's, my people 
know my diet, which is always one glaſs fo ſoon as I 


*The gentlemanly hoſpitality of Piſcator, by whom we are 


here to underfland Mr. Cotton himſelf, in his behaviour to 2 
ranger, manifeſted in the foregoing part of the dialogue, and in 
this inſtance of courteſy, is well worth noting. 


* am 
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am dreſt, and no more till dinner; and ſo my ſervants 
have ſerved you. 

Viat. My thanks, and now, if you pleaſe, let us look 
out this fine morning. 

Piſcat. With all my heart; boy, take the key of my 
fiſhing-houſe, and carry down thoſe 'two angle-rods in 
the hall-window thither, with my fiſh- pannier, pouch, 
and landing-net; and ſtay you there till we come, 
Come, Sir, we'll walk after ; where, by the way, I 
expect you ſhould raiſe all the exceptions againſt our 
country you can. | 

Viat. Nay, Sir, do not think me ſo ill-natured, nor 
ſo uncivil; I only made a little bold with it laft night to 
divert you, and was only in jeſt. 

Piſcat. You were then in as good earneſt as I am 
now with you: but had you been really angry at it, I 
could not blame you: for, to ſay the truth, it is not 
very taking at firſt fight. But look you, Sir, now you 
are abroad, does not the ſun ſhine as bright here as 
in Eſſex, Middleſex, or Kent, or any of your ſouthern 
counties ? | 

Viat. Tis a delicate morning, indeed; and I now 
think this a marvellous pretty place. 

Piſcat. Whether you think ſo or no, you cannot 
oblige me more than to ſay ſo; and thoſe of my friends 
who know my humour, and are ſo kind as to comply 
with it, uſually flatter me that way. But look you, vir, 
now you are at the brink of the hill, how do you like my 
river, the vale it winds through like a ſnake, and the 
ſituation of my little fiſhing-houſe? 

Viat. Truſt me, tis all very fine, and the houſe ſeems 
at this diſtance a neat building. | 

Piſcat. Good enough for that purpoſe; and here is 
a bowling-green too, cloſe by it; ſo — I am my- 
ſelf no very good bowler, I am not totally devoted to my 
own pleaſure, but that I have alfo ſome regard to other 
men's. And now, Sir, you are come to the door, 
pray walk in, and there we will ſit, and talk as long as 
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Viat. Stay, what's here over the door? P1sCATo0- 
TORIBUS SACRUM®, Why Tiere is under this 


then, I perceive, I have ſome title Ware the cypher men- 
dei for I am one of them, —— — 
though one of the worſt ; and here ßſling-Houſe has been 
below it is the cypher too you deſeribed; but the 
ſpoke of, and *tis prettily con- aſantneſs of the ris 


b ver, mountains, and 
trived. Has my maſter W alton meadows about it, can- 


ever been here to ſee it, for it , unleſs Sir Philip 
ſeems new built + ? Sidney, or Mr. Cot- 
ton's father, were again alive to do it. 


Piſcat. Ves, he ſaw it cut in the ſtone before it was 
ſet up, but never in the poſture it now ſtands: for the 
houſe was but building when he was laſt here, and not 
raiſed ſo high as the arch of the door, and I am afraid 
he will not ſee it yet; for he has lately writ me word, 
he doubts his coming down this ſummer; Which, I do 


aſſure 


+ Having been informe . that the fiſhing-houſe here mentioned was 
yet (landing, I employed an artiſt, well known for the many ex- 
cellent views he has given the public of the Peak, and parts ad- 
jacent, to make a drawing of that and alſo of Pite pool, with the 
rock riſing in the midſt thereof; both which are deſcribed Chap. 
VI. This he accordingly did ; and from his drawings, the plate 1n 
the oppoſite page was engraved ; which it is imagined the reader 
will be pleaſed with, as it exhibits the very ſcene where this dia- 
logue is ſuppoſed to have been held, and where, as we are aſ- 
ſured, Cotton and Walton uſed to fiſh. But ſince the publication 
of the former edition, I have been favoured with an accurate 
deſcription of the fiſhing-houſe, by a perſon, who, being in that 
country, with a view to oblige me went to ſee it. The account 
he gives of it is, that it is of ſtone, and the room on the inſide a 
cube of about fifteen feet: that it 18 paved with black and white 
marble. In the middle is a ſquare black marble table, ſupported 
by two ſtone feet. The room is wainſcoted, with curious mold- 
ings that divide the panels up to the cieling: in the larger panels 
are repreſented in painting ſome of the moſt pleaſant of the adja- 
cent ſcenes with perſons ching and in the ſmaller, the various 
forts of tackle and implements uſed in angling. In the further 
corner, on the left, is a fire-place, with a chimney ; and, on the 
right a large beaafet, with folding doors, whereon are the por- 
traits of Mr. Cotton, with a boy- ſervant, and Walton, in the dreſs 
of the time: underneath is a cupboard, on the door whereof 
the figures of a Trout, and alſo of a Grayling, are well pour» 

trayed, 
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aſſure you, was the worſt news he could poſſibly have 
ſent me. 


Viat. Men muſt ſometimes mind their affairs to make 
more room for their pleaſures; and 'tis odds he is ag 
much diſpleaſed with the buſineſs that keeps him from 
you, as you are that he comes not. But I am the mo 
pleaſed with this little houſe, of any thing I ever ſaw: it 


trayed. The edifice is at this time in but indifferent condition; 
the 1 and even the wainſcoting, in many places, heing 
much decayed, The following is believed to be a more corre} 
view of :t than the former, | 
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ſtands in a kind of peninſula too, with a delicate clear 
river about it. I dare hardly go in, leſt I ſhould not like 
it ſo well within as without; but, by your leave, I'll 
try. Why this is better and better, fine lights, finely 
wainſcoted, and all exceeding neat, with a marble table, 
and all, in the middle! 

Piſcat. Enough, Sir, enough, I have laid open to you 
the part where I can worſt defend myſelf ; and now you 
attack me there. Come, boy, ſet two chairs, and whilſt 
| am taking a pipe of tobacco, which is always my 
breakfaſt, we will, if you plcaſe, talk of ſome other 
ſubject. 

Vat. None fitter then, Sir, for the time and place, 
than thoſe inſtructions you promiſed. 

Piſcat. I begin to doubt, by ſomething I diſcover in 
ſtrut you or no; though, 
f you are really a ſtranger to our clear northern rivers, 
[ {till think I can; and therefore, ſince it is yet too 
early in the morning at this time of the year, to-day be- 
ing but the ſeventh of March, to caſt a fly upon the 
water, if you will direct me what kind of fiſhing for a 
Trout I ſhall read you a lecture on, I am willing and 
ready to obey you, 

Viat. Why, Sir, if you will fo far oblige me, and 
that it may not be too troubleſome to you, I would en- 
treat you would run through the whole body of it ; and 
I will not conceal from you, that I am fo far in love with 
you, your courteſy, and pretty Moreland feat, as to re- 
ſolve to ſtay with you long enough by intervals; for I 
will not oppreſs you, to hear all you can ſay upon that 
ſubject. 

Piſcat. You cannot oblige me more than by ſuch a 
promiſe ; and therefore, without more ceremony, I will 
begin to tell you, that my father Walton having read 
to you before, it would look like a preſumption in 
me, and peradyenture would do ſe in any other man, to 
pretend to give leſſons for angling after him, who, I 
do really believe, underſtands as much of it, at leaſt, as 
any man in England; did I not pre-acquaint you, that 
Lam not tempted to it by = vain opinion of myſelf, 
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that J am able to give you better directions; but having 
from my childhood purſued the recreation of angling in 
very clear rivers, truly I think by much, ſome of them at 
leaſt the cleareſt in this kingdom, and the manner of 
angling here with us, by reaſon of that exceeding clear. 
neſs, being ſomething different from the method com- 


monly uſed in others, which by being not near ſo bright, 


admit of ſtronger tackle, and allow a nearer approach to 
the ſtream; I may.peradventure give you ſome inſtruc- 
tions, that may be of uſe, even in your own rivers, and 
ſhall bring you acquainted with more flies, and ſhew 

ou how to make them, and with what dubbing too, 
than he has taken notice of in his COMPLETE ANGLER, 

Viat. I beſeech, you, Sir, do: and if you will lend 
me your ſteel, I will light a pipe the while; for that is 
commonly my breakfaſt in a morning too. 


"CHAT. Iv, 


PI8SCATOR. 


HY then, Sir, to begin methodically, as a 
maſter in any art ſhould do; and I will not 
deny, but that I think myſelf a maſter in this, I ſhall di- 
vide angling for Trout or Grayling into theſe three ways; 
at the top; at the bottom; and in the middle. Which 
three ways, though they are all of them, as I ſhall here- 
after endeavour to make it appear, in ſome ſort common 
to both thoſe kinds of fiſh, yet are they not ſo generally 
and abſolutely fo, but that they will neceſſarily require a 
diſtinction, which, in due place, I will alfo give you. 

That which we call angling at the top, is with a fly; 
at the bottom with a ground-baitz in the middle with a 
minnow or ground-bait. 


Angling 
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Angling at the top is of two forts; with a quick fly, 
or with an artificial fly, 

That we call angling at the bottom, is alſo of twa 
forts; by hand, or with a cork or float. | 

That we call angling in the middle, is alſo of two 
forts; with a Minnow tor a Trout, or with a ground- 
bait for a Grayling. | 

Of all which ſeveral ſorts of angling, I will, if you 
can have the patience to hear me, give you the beſt ac- 
count I can. 

Viat. The trouble will be your's, and mine the 
pleaſure and the obligation: I beſeech you therefore to 
proceed, 


Piſcat. Why then, firſt of fly-fiſning. 


CHAR VF. 
Of FLy- FisHING. 


— 


PISCATOR. 


L Y - fiſhing, or fiſhing at the top, is, as I ſaid 
before, of two ſorts ; with a natural and living fly, 
or with an artificial and made fly, 

Firſt then, of the natural fly; of which we generally 
uſe but two ſorts, and thoſe but in the two months of 
May and June only; namely, the green-drake, and the 
ſtone- fly; though 1 have made uſe of a third that way, 
called the camlet-fly, with very good ſucceſs, for Gray- 
ling; but never faw it angled with by any other after 
this manner, my maſter only excepted, who died many 
— ago, and was one of the belt anglers that ever 1 

new, 

Theſeare to be angled with with a ſhort line, not much 
more than half the length of your rod, if the air be ſtill; 
or with a longer very near, or all out as long as your 
rod, if you have any wind to carry it from you. And 
this way of fiſhing we call daping, dabbing or dibbing, 
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wherein you are always to have your line flying before 
you, up or down the river, as the wind ſerves, and to 

gle as near as you can to the bank of the ſame fide 
whereon you ſtand; though where you ſee a fiſh riſe 
near you, you may guide your quick fly over him, 
whether in the middle, or on the contrary ſide; and if 
you are pretty well out of ſight, either by kneeling, or 
the interpoſition of a bank or buſh, you may almoſt be 
ſure to raiſe, and take him too, if it be preſently 
done; the fiſh will otherwiſe peradventure be removed 
to ſome other place, if it be in the ſtill deeps, where he 
is always in motion, and roving up and down to look for 
prey; though in a ſtream, you may always almoſt, eſpe. 
cially if there be a good ſtone near, find him in the fame 
place, Your line ought in this caſe to be three good 
hairs next the hook, both by reaſon you are in this kind 
of angling to expect the biggeſt fiſh, and alſo that want- 
ing length to give him line after he is ſtruck, you muſt 
be forced to tug for it; to which I will alſo add, that not 
an inch of your line being to be ſuffered to touch the 
water in dibbing, it may be allowed to be the ſtronger. 
I ſhould now give you a deſcription of thoſe flies, their 
ſhape and colour, and then give you an account of their 
breeding, and withal ſhew you how to keep and uſe 
them; . ſhall defer them to their proper place and 
ſeaſon. 

Viat. In earneſt, Sir, you diſcourſe very rationally of 
this affair, and I am glad to find myſelf miſtaken in you; 
for in plain truth, I did not expect ſo much from you. 

Piſcat, Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more 
than this, and will conceal nothing from you. But I 
muſt now to the ſecond way of angling at the top, 
which is with an artificial fly, which alſo I will ſhew 
you how to make before I have done; but firſt 
ſhall acquaint you, that with this you are to angle 
with a line longer by a yard and a half, or ſometimes 
two yards, than your rod; and with both this and the 
other in a {till day, in the ſtreams, in a breeze _ 
Curls 
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curls the water in the ſtill deeps, where (excepting in 
May and June, that the beſt Trouts will lie in ſhallow 
ſtreams to watch for prey, and even then too) you are 
like to hit the beſt fiſh. 

For the length of your rod, you are always to be 
governed by the breadth of the river you ſhall chuſe to 
angle at; and for a Trout-river, one of five or fix 
yards long is commonly enough ; and longer, though 
never ſo neatly and artificially made, it ought not to be, 
if you intend to fiſh at eaſe; and if otherwiſe, where 
lics the ſport ? 

Of theſe, the beſt that ever I ſaw are made in York- 
ſire, which are all of one piece; that is to ſay, of ſe- 
yeral, fix, eight, ten, or twelve pieces, ſo neatly 
pieced, and tied together with fine thread below, and 
ſilk above, as to make it taper like a ſwitch, and to 
ply with a true bent to your hand; and theſe too are 
light, being made of fir-wood for two or three lengths 
neareſt to the hand, and of other wood nearer to the 
top, that a man might very eaſily manage the longeſt 
of them that ever I ſaw, with one hand; and theſe, 
when you have given over angling for a ſeaſon, being 
taken to pieces, and laid up in ſome dry place, may 
afterwards be ſct together again in their former poſ- 
tures, and will be as ſtrait, found, and good, as the 
firſt hour they were made; and being laid in oil and 
colour, according to your maſter Walton's direction, 
will laſt many years. 

The length of your line, to a man that knows how 
to handle his rod, and to caſt it, is no manner of in- 
cumbrance, excepting in woody places, and in landing 
of a fiſh, which every one that can afford to angle for 
pleaſure, has ſomebody to do for him ; and the length 
of line is a mighty advantage to the fiſhing at diftance 
and to fiſh fine, and far of is the firſt and principal rule 
for 'T rout-angling “. 


* An artiſt may eaſily throw twelve yards of line with one 
band, aud with two, he may as cafily throw cighteen, 
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Your line in this caſe ſhould never be leſs, nor ever 
exceed two hairs next to the hook; for one, though 
tome I know will pretend to more art than their fellows, 
is indeed too few, the leaſt accident, with the fineſt 
hand, being ſufficient to break it: but he that cannot 
kill a Trout of twenty inches long with two, in a river 
clear of wood and weeds, as this and ſome others of 
ours are, deſerves not the name of an angler *. 

Now to have your whole line as it ought to be, two 
of the firſt lengtas neareſt the hook ſhould be of two 
hairs apiece, the hext three lengths above them of three, 
the next three above them of four, and fo of five and 
fix, and ſeven, to the very top: by which means, your 
rod and tackle will in a manner be taper from your very 
hand to your hook ; your line will fall much better and 
ſtraiter, and caſt your fly to any certain place to which 
the hand and eye ſhall direct it, with leſs weight and 
violence, that would otherwiſe circle the water, and 
fright away the fiſh. 

In caſting your line, do it always before you +, and 
fo that your fly may firſt fall upon the water, and as 
little of your line with it as is poſlible ; though if the 
wind be ſtiff, you will then of neceſſity be compelled 
to drown a good part of your line, to keep your fly in 
the water; and in caſting your fly, you muſt aim at 
the further or nearer bank, as the wind ſerves your 
turn; which alto will be with and againſt you on the 
fame fide ſeveral times in an hour, as the river winds 
in its courſc, and you will be forced to angle up and 
down by turns according]y ; but are to endeavour, as 
much as you can, to have the wind evermore on your 
back; and always be ſure to ſtand as far off the bank 
as your length will give you leave, when you throw 
to the contrary tide ; though when the wind will not 


* See the directions for your rod and line in the notes on 
Chap. XXI. Part I. 

1 Till vou are a proficient, every throw will go near to coſt 
you a hook ; therefore praiife for ſome time without one. 


permit. 
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permit you ſo to do, and that you are conſtrained to 
angle on the ſame fide whereon you ſtand, you muſt 
then ſtand on the very brink of the river, and caſt your 
fly at the utmoſt length of your rod and line, up or down 
the river, as the gale ſerves, 

It only remains, touching your line, to enquire whe- 
ther your two hairs next to the hook, are better twiſted, 
or open ? And for that, I ſhould declare that I think the 
open way the better, becauſe it makes leſs ſhew in the 
water, but that I have found an inconvenience or two, or 
three, that have made me almoſt weary of that way; of 
which one is, that without diſpute they are not ſo — 
twiſted as open; another, that they are not eaſily to 
be faſtened of ſo exact an equal length in the arming, 
that the one will not cauſe the other to bag, by which 
means a man has but one hair upon the matter to truſt 
to; and the laſt is, that theſe looſe flying hairs are not 
only more apt to catch upon every twig or bent they meet 
with, but moreover the hook, in falling upon the water, 
will very often rebound, and fly back betwixt the hairs, 
and there ſtick, which, in a rough water eſpecially, is 
not preſently to be diſcerned by the angler, fo as the 
point of the hook ſhall ſtand reverſed ; by which means 
your fly ſwims backward, makes a much greater circle 
in the water, and, till taken home to you and ſet right, 
will never raiſe any fiſh ; or if it ſhould, I am ſure, but 
by a very — chance, can hit none *. 

Having done with both theſe ways of fiſhing at the 
top, the length of your rod, and line and all, I am next 
to teach you how to make a fly; and afterwards of what 
dubbing you are to make the ſeveral flies I ſhall here- 
after name to you. 

In making a fly then, which is not a hackle or 
palmer-fly (for of thoſe, and their ſeveral kinds, we 


* This, and the other inconveniences mentioned in this para- 
graph, are effectually avoided by the uſe of a fine graſs, or gut, 
of about half a yard long, next the hook, See the notes on 
Chap. XXI. Part I. 


ſhall 
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ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak every month in the year) you 
are firſt to hold your hook faſt betwixt the fore- finger 
and thumb of your left-hand, with the back of the ſhank 
upwards, and the point towards your finger's ends; then 
take a ſtrong ſmall, ſilk, of the colour of the fly you 
intend to make, wax it well with wax of the ſame co- 
lour too (to which end, you are always, by the way, to 
have wax of all colours about you) and draw it betwixt 
your finger and thumb, to the head of the ſhank, and then 
whip it twice or thrice about the bare hook, which you 
muſt know is done, both to prevent ſlipping, and alſo that 
the ſhank of the hook may not cut the hairs of your 
towght, which ſometimes it will otherwiſe do: which 
being done, take your line and draw it likewiſe betwixt 
your: finger and thumb, holding the hook fo faſt as only 
to ſuffer it to paſs by, until you have the knot of your 
towpht almoſt to the middle of the thank of your hook, 
on the inſide of it; then whip your ſilk twice or thrice 
about both hook and line, as hard as the ſtrength of the 
Blk will permit; which being done, ſtrip the feather for 
the wings proportionable to the bigneſs of your fly, 
12 that ſide downwards which grew uppermoſt 
:fore, upon the back of the hook, leaving ſo much 
only as to ſerve for the length of the wing of the point 
of the plume, lying reverſed from the end of the thank 
upwards ; then whip your filk twice or thrice about 
the root-end of the feather, hook, and towght ; which 
being done, clip off the root-end of the feather cloſe 
by the arming, and then whip the ſilk faſt and firm 
about the hook and towght, until you come to the bend 
of the hook, but not further, as you do at London; 
and fo make a very unhandſome, and, in plain Engliſb, 
a very unnatural and ſhapeleſs fly; which being done, 
cut away the end of your towght, and faſten it, and 
then take your dubbing, which is to make the body of 
our fly, as much as you think convenient, and hold- 
mg it lightly with your hook betwixt the finger and 
Brumb of your left-hand, take your ſilk with the right, 
and twiſting it betwixt the finger and thumb of _ 
hang, 
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hand, the dubbing will ſpin itſelf about the filk, which 
when it has done, whip it about the armed hook back- 
ward, till you come to the ſetting on of the wings, and 
then take the feather for the wings, and divide it equally 
into two parts, and turn them back towards the bend 
of the hook, the one on the one fide, and the other on 
the other of the ſhank, holding them fait in that poſture 
etwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left-hand ; 
which done, warp them ſo down as to ſtand, and ſlope 
towards the bend of the hook; and having warped up 
to the end of the ſhank, hold the fly faſt betwixt the 
finger and thumb of your left-hand, and then take the 
filk betwixt the finger and thumb of your right hand, 
and, where the warping ends, pinch or nip it with your 
thumb-nail againſt your finger, and ſtrip away the re- 
mainder of your dubbing from the ſilk, and then with 
the bare filk, whip it once or twice about, make tha 


wings to ſtand in due order, faſten, and cut it off; after 


which, with the point of a needle, raiſe up the dubbing 
5 PD 3 > . 


gently from the warp, twitch off the ſuperfluous hairs 
of your dubbing, Icave the wings of an equal length, 
your fly will never elſe ſwim trug, and the work is done, 
And this way of making a fly, which is certainly the 
beſt of all other, was taught me by a kinſman of mine, 
one Captain Henry Faclſon, a near neighbour, an ad- 
mirable fly-angler, by many degrees the beſt fly- maker 
that ever 1 yet met with. And now that I have told 
you how a fly is to de made, you ſhall preſently fee me 
make one, with which you may peradventure take a 
Trout this morning, notwithitancing the unhkelinets of 
the day; for it is now nine of the clock, and hih will 
begin to riſe, if they will riſe to-day: I will walk along 
by you, and look on, and after dinner I will proceed in 
my lecture of fly - fiſhing. | 


* There needs nothing more be ſaid of theſe direQtions, than 
that hundreds have, by means of them alone, become excellent 


fly-makers. 
For making a palmer, or hackle, ſee the notes on Chap. VII. 


, Viat. 
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Viat. I confeſs I long to be at the river, and yet! 
could fit here all day to hear you ; but ſome of the one, 
and ſome of the other, will do well; and I have a 
mighty ambition to take a Trout in your river Dove, 

Piſea. I warrant you ſhall: I would not for more 
than I will ſpeak of but you ſhould, ſeeing I have ſo 
extolled my river to you : nay, I will keep you here a 
month, but you ſhall have one good day of ſport before 

o. 

Vat. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable that 
way; for in good earneſt, if buſineſs would give me 
leave, and that it were fit, I could find in my heart to 
ftay with you for ever. | 

Piſcat. I thank you, Sir, for that kind expreſſion ; and 
now let me look out my things to make this fly, 


CHAT. VI 


PISCA TOR. 


OV, come, give me my dubbing bag here pre- 
5 ſently; and now, Sir, ſince I find you fo honeſt 
2 man, I will make no ſcruple to lay open my treaſure 
before you. | 
Viat. Did ever any one ſee the like ! what a heap of 
trumpery is here!] certainly never an angler in Europe 
has his ſhop half ſo well furniſhed as you have. 
Piſcat. You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake 
together this trumpery, as you call it, for ſhew only, 
to the end that ſuch as ſee it, which are not many I 
aſſure you, may think me a great maſter in the art of 
angling : but let me tell you, here are ſome colours, 
as contemptible as they ſeem here, that are very hard to 
be got, and ſcarce any one of them, which, if it ſhould 
be loft, J ſhould not miſs, and be concerned about the 
loſs of it too, once in the year; but look you, Sir, 
amongſt all theſe I will chuſe out theſe two colours only, 
of which this is bear's hair, this darker, no great mat- 
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ter what; but I am ſure I have killed a great deal of fiſh 
with it; and with one or both of theſe you ſhall take 
Trout or Grayling this very day, notwithſtanding all 
diſadvantages, or my art ſhall fail me. 

Viat. You promiſe comfortably, and I have a great 
deal of reaſon to believe every thing vou ſay; but IT 
with the fly were made, that we were at it. 

Piſcat. That will not be long in doing: and pray 
obſerve then. You ſee firſt how I hold my hook, and 
thus 1 begin. Look you, here are my firſt two or 
three whips about the bare hook; thus I join hook 
and line; thus I put on * wings; thus I twirl and 
lap on my dubbing ; thus I work it up towards the 
head; thus I part my wings; thus I nip my ſuper- 
fuous dubbing from my filk ; thus faſten ; thus trim 
and adjuſt my fly, and there is a fly made; and now 
how do you like it? 

Viat. In earneſt, admirably well, and it perfectly re- 
ſembles a fly; but we about London, make the bodies 
of our flies both much bigger and longer, ſo long as 
even almoſt to the very beard of the hook, 

Piſcat. I know it very well, and had one of thoſe 
flies given me by an honeſt gentleman, who came with 
my father I/alton to give me a viit; which, to tell 
you the truth, I hung in my parlour window to laugh 
at: but, Sir, you know the proverb, They who go 
« to Rome, mutt do as they at Rome do;“ and believe 
me, you -muſt here make your flies after this faſhion, 
or you will take no hh. Come, I will look you out 
a line, and you ſhall put it on, and try it, There, Sie, 
now I think you are fitted; and now beyond the farther 
end of the walk you ſhall begin: I fee at that bend of 
the water above, the air criſps the water a little; knit 
your line firſt here, and then go up thither, and ſee 
what you can do. 

Fiat, Did you ſee that, Sir? 

Piſcat. Yes, I faw the fiſh, and he ſaw you too, 
which made him turn ſhort ; you muſt fiſh further oh, 
it you intend to have any ſport here; this is no ew 

River, 
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River, let me tell you. That was a good Trout, be. 


lieve me; did you touch him ? 

Viat. No, I would I had, we would not have parted ſo. 
Look you, there was another ; this is an excellent fly, 

Piſcat. That fly, I am ſure, would kill fiſh, if the 
day were right; but they only chew at it, I ſee, and 
will not take it. Come, Sir, let us return back to the 
fiſhing-houſe; this {till water I ſee will not do our bu- 
fineſs to-day; you ſhall now, if you pleaſe, make a fly 
yourſelf *, and try what you can do in the ſtreams with 
that; and I know a Trout taken with a fly of your own 
making, will pleaſe you better than twenty with one of 
mine. Give me that bag again, firrah ; look you, Sir, 
there is a hook, towght, ſilk, and a feather for the 
wings ; be doing with thoſe, and I will look you out a 
dubbing that I think will do. 

Viat. This is a very little hook. 

Piſcat. That may 3 to inform you, that it is for 
a very little fly, and you muſt make your wings ac- 
cordingly ; for as the caſe ſtands, it muſt be a little fly, 
and a very little one too, that muit do your bufinels, 
Well ſaid! believe me you ſhift your fingers very hand- 
ſomely; I doubt I have taken upon me to teach my 
maſter. So, here's your dubbing now. 

Fiat. This dubbing is very black. 

Piſcat. It appears ſo in hand; but ſtep to the door, 
and hold it up betwixt your eye and the fun, and it 
will appear a ſhining red; let me tell you, never a 


* To make a fly is fo eſſential, that he hardly deſerves the 
name of an angler who cannot do it. There are many who will 
$0 to a tackle-ſhop, and tell the maſter of it, as Dapper does 

ubtle, in the Alchemiſt, that they want a fly; for which they have 
a thing put into their hands, that would poſe a naturaliſt to find a 
reſemblance for: though, when particular direQions have been 
gere, I have known them excellently made by the perſons em- 

oyed by the fiſhing-tackle makers in 1 But do thou, my 
Ld friend, learn to make thy own flies; and be aſſured, that 
in colleQing and arranging the materials, and imitating the various 
ſhapes and colours of theſe admirable creatures, there is little lels 
pleaſure than even in catching fiſh, 
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man in England can diſcern the true colour of a dub- 
bing, any way but that, and therefore chuſe always to 
make your flies on ſuch a bright ſun-ſhine day as this, 
which alſo you may the better do, becauſe it is worth no- 
thing to fiſh in: here, put it on, and be ſure to make the 
body of your fly as flender as you can. Very good! 
upon my word you have made a marvellous hand- 
ſome fly ! 

Viat. J am very glad to hear it; it is the firſt that 
ever I made of this kind in my life, 

Piſcat. Away, away | You are a doctor at it; but I 
will not commend you too much, leſt I make you proud. 
Come, put it on, and you ſhall now go downward to 
ſome ſtreams betwixt the rocks below the little foot- 
bridge you ſee there, and try your fortune. Take heed 
of lipping into the water as you follow me under this 
rock: ſo, now you are over, and now throw in. 

Viat. This is a fine ſtream indeed ;—there's one! I 
have him. 5 

Piſc. And a precious catch you have of him; pull 
him out! I ſee you have a tender hand: this is a dimi- 
nutive gentleman, e' en throw him in again, and let him 
grow till he be more worthy your anger. 

Vat. Pardon me, Sir, all's fiſh that comes to the hook 
with me now. — Another! 

Piſc. And of the fame ſtanding. 

Hiat. J ſee I ſhall have good ſport now: another! 
and a Grayling. Why you have fiſh here at will. 

Piſc. Come, come, croſs the bridge, and go down 
the other ſide lower, where you will find finer ſtreams 
and better ſport, I hope, than this. Look you, Sir, 
here is a fine ſtream now, you have length cnough, ſtand 
a little further off, let me entreat you, and do but fiſh 
this ſtream like an artiſt, and! peradventure a good 
fh may fall to your thare.—How now! what! 1s all 
gone? N 
Viat. No, I but touch'd him; but that was a fiſh 
worth taking. ec 


Z Piſe. 
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17 70 ſc. Why now, let me tell you, you loſt that fiſh 


our own fault, and through your own eagerneſs and 
for you are never to offer to ſtrike a good fiſh, if 
hi 40 not firike himſelf, till firſt you ſee him turn his 
head after he has taken your fly, and then you can never 
ſtrain your tackle in the ſtriking, if you ſtrike with any 
manner of moderation. Come, throw in once again, 
and hſh me this ſtræam by inches; for I aflure you, 
here are very good aih; both "Trout and Grayling lie 
here; and at that great ſtone on the other ſide, it is ten 
to one a good Trout gives you the meeting. 

Viat. I have him now, but he is gone down towards 
the bottom; I cannot ſee what he is, yet he ſhould be 
a good kh by his weight; but he. makes no great 
{tir. 

Piſc. W hy then, b, y w nat you ſay, I dare venture to 

ature you, it is a Grayling, who is one of the deadeſt- 
hearted fiſhes in the world, and the bigger he is, the 
more eaſily taken, Look you, now you ſee him plain; 
I told you what he Was; bring hither that landing-net, 
boy; and now, Sir, he is your own; and believe me a 
good one, fixteen inches long I warrant him; I have 
taken none ſuch this year. 

Viat. I never ſaw a Grayling before look ſo black. 

Piſc. Did you not? ay then let me tell you, that 
you never faw one before in right ſeaſon: for then a 
Grayling i is very black about his head, gills, and down 
his back, and has his velly of a dark grey, dappled with 
black pots, as you ſee this is; and I am apt to con- 
clude, that from thence he drives his name of Umber. 
Though I muſt tell you, this ith is paſt his prime, and 
begins to decline, and was in better ſeaſon at Chri 1/tmas 
than he is now. But move on, for it grows towards 
. dinner-time, and there is a very great and fine ſtream 
below, under that rock, that fils che deepeſt pool in all 
the river, where you are almoſt ſure of a good fiſh. 

Viat. Let him come, I'll try a fall with him; but I 
kad thought, that the Grayling had been always in 

4 ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon with the Trout, and had come in and gone out 


with him. 

Piſc. Oh no! aſſure yourſelf a Grayling is a winter- 
fiſh ; but ſuch a one as would deceive any but ſuch as 
know him very well indeed, for his fleſh, even in his 
worſt ſeaſon, is ſo firm, and, will ſo eaſily calver, that 
in plain truth he is very good meat at all times ; but in 
his perfect ſeaſon, which, by the way, none but an 
over-grown Grayling will ever be, I think him ſo good 
a fiſh as to be little inferior to the beſt "Trout that ever 
[ taſted in my life. | 

Fiat. Here's another ſkip-jack, and I have raiſed 
fye or ſix more at leaſt whiltt you were ſpeaking : well, 
go thy way little Dove / thou art the fineſt river that 
ever I ſaw, and the fulleſt of fiſh. Indeed, Sir, I like 
it ſo well, that I am afraid you will be troubled with me 
once a year, ſo long as we two live. 

Piſc. I am afraid I ſhall not, Sir; but were you 
once here a ay or a June, if good ſport would tempt 
you, I ſhould then expect you would ſometimes ſee 
me; for you would then ſay it were a fine river indeed, 
if you had once ſeen the ſport at the height. 

Viat. Which I will do, if I live, and that you pleaſe 
to give me leave. There was one,—and there another. 

Piſc. And all this in a ſtrange river, and with a fly 
of your own making! why what a dangerous man are 
you |! 
iat. I, Sir, but who taught me? and as Damætas 


ſays by his man Dorus, ſo you may ſay by me, 


If my man ſuch praiſes have 
I hat then have I, that taught the knave a * 


But what have we got here? a rock ſpringing up in 
the middle of the river! this is one of the oddeſt fights 


taat ever I ſaw. 


* Sidney's Arcadia, 
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Piſc. Why, Sir, from that pike * that you ſee 
ſtanding up there diſtant from the 
rock, this is called Pihe-Pool : and 
young Mr. Iſaac M alton was ſo 
— * pleaſed with it, as to draw It in 
Dore; and not far Jandicape in black and white, in a 
from My. Cotton's blank book I have at home, as he 
horſe, below which has done ſeveral proſpects of my 
Place this delicate 1. houſe alſo, which 1 keep for a me- 
wer takes e ca morial of his favour, and will {h 

reer betwixt many 8 3 : TW 
mighty rocks, much YOu When we come up to dinner, 

hagher and bigger than St. Paul's church, before it was burnt, Ard 


this Dove being oppoſed by one of the higheſt of them, has, at laſt, 
forced itſelf a way through it ; and after a nule's concealment, appear, 
again with more glory and beauty than before that oppoſition, running 
through the moſt pleaſant vallies and moſt frauful meadows that this 
nation can juſtly b:aſt of. 

Viat. Has young maſter Iſaac Walton been here too? 

Piſc. Yes, marry has he, Sir, and that again and 
again too, and in France ſince, and at Rome, and at 
Venice, and I can't tell where : but I intend to aſk him 
a great many hard queſtions ſo ſoon as I can ſee him, 
which will be, God willing, next month. In the mean 
time, Sir, to come to this fine ſtream at the head of 
this great pool, you muſt venture over theſe ſlippery, 
cobling ſtones ; believe me, Sir, there you were nim- 
ble, or elſe you had been down ; but now you are got 
over, look to yourſelf: for, on my word, if a fiſh rite 
here, he is like to be ſuch a one as will endanger your 
tackle : how now | 

Viat. I think you have ſuch command here over the 


PART II. 


* [tis a rock, in the 
faſhion of a ſpire- 
Peeple, and almoſt as 
big. It lands in the 


fiſhes, that you can raiſe them by your word, as they 


jay conjurers can do ſpirits, and afterward make them do 
what you bid them: for here's a Trout has taken my fy, 
I had rather have loſt a crown *. What luck's this! he 
was a lovely fiſh, and turned up a ſide like a Salmon. 
Piſc. O Sir, this is a- war where you ſometimes 
win, and muſt fometimes expect to loſe. Never con- 


* Taken, in the worſt ſenſe, viz. broke away with it, 
cern 
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cern yourſelf for the loſs of your fly, for ten to one I 
teach you to make a better. Who's that calls * ? 

Serv. Sir, will it pleaſe you to come to dinner ? 

Piſc. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called, and 
now take your choice, whether you will climb thrs 
ſteep hill before you, from the top of which you will 


co directly into the houſe, or back again over theſe ſtep- 


ping- ſtones, and about by the bridge. 

[iat. Nay, ſure, the neareſt way is beſt; at leaſt my 
ſtomach tells me fo; and I am now to well acquainted 
with your rocks, that I fear them not. 

Piſc. Come then, follow me; and fo ſoon as we have 
dined, we will down again to the little houſe, where I 
will begin at the place J left off about fly-fiſhing, and 
read you another lecture; for I have a great deal more 
to ſay upon that ſubject. 

Viat. The more the better; I could never have met 
with a more obliging maſter, my firſt excepted; nor 
ſuch ſport can all the rivers about London ever afford, 
2s is to be found in this pretty river. 

. Piſc. You deſerve to have better, both becauſe I ſee 
you are willing to take pains, and for liking this little ſo 
well; and better J hope to ſhew you before we part. 


CIA ©. FI 


VIATOR. 
OME, Sir, having now well dined, and being 


again ſet in your little houſe, 1 will now chal- 
lenge your promiſe, and intreat you to proceed in your 
inſtruction for fly-hthing ; which that you may be the 


better encouraged to do, I will aſſure you, that I have 


* The dialogue is here ſo natural, and the incidents in this 
morning's expedition fo ſtrongly marked, that the reader may al- 


moſt imagine he ſees and hears of all that is here related. 
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not loſt, I think, one ſyllable of what you have told me; 
but very well retain all your directions both for the rod, 
line, and making a fly, and now deſire an account of the 
flies themſelves. 

Piſc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and ſhall 
have the whole afternoon to 1 it in, if nobody come in 
to interrupt us; for you muſt know, beſides the un- 
fitneſs of the day, that the afternoons, fo early in March, 
ſignify very little to angling with a fly, though with a 
—_— or a worm, ſomething might, 1 confeſs, be 

one. | 

To begin then where J left off; my father Walton 
tells us but of twelve artificial flies only, to angle with at 
the top, and gives their names; of which ſome are com- 
mon with us here; and I think I gueſs at moſt of them 
by his deſcription, and I believe they all breed, and are 
taken in our rivers, though we do not make them either 
of the ſame dubbing or faſhion. And it may be in 
the rivers about London, which I preſume he has moſt 
frequented, and where it is likely he has done molt exe- 
cution, there is not much notice taken of many . more: 
but we are acquainted with ſeveral others here, though 
3 I may reckon ſome of his by other names too; 

ut if I do, I ſhall make you amends by an addition 
to his catalogue. And although the fore-named great 
maſter in the art of angling, for ſo in truth he is, tells 
you that no man ſhould in honeſty catch a Trout till the 
middle of March, yet I hope he will give a man leave 
ſooner to take a Grayling, which, as I told you, is in the 
dead months in his beſt ſeaſon; and do aſſure you, which 
I remember by a very remarkable token, I did once take 
upon the ſixth day of December one, and only one, of the 
biggeſt Graylings and the beſt in ſeaſon, that ever I yet 
ſaw or taſted; and do uſually take Trouts too, and with 
a fly, not only before the middle of this month, but al- 
moſt every year in February, unleſs it be a very ill 
ſpring indeed; and have ſometimes in Januar), ſo 
early as New-year*s-tide, and in froſt and ſnow taken 
Grayling in a warm ſunſhine day for an hour or = 
about 
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about noon ; and to fiſh for him with a Grub it is then 
the beſt time of all. 

I ſhall therefore begin my fly- fiſhing with that month, 
though I confeſs very few begin fo ſoon, and that ſuch 
as are ſo fond of the ſport as to embrace all opportu- 
nities, can rarely in that month find a day fit for their 
purpoſe ; and tell you, that upon my knowledge theſe 
flies in a warm ſun, for an hour or two in the day, are 


certainly taken. 


JANUARY. 


1. A Red PrRowN, with wings of the male of a 
mallard almoſt white: the dubbing of the tail of a black 
long-coated cur, ſuc1 as they commoaly mace mutts 
of; for the hair on the tail of ſuch a dog dies and turns 
to a red brown, but the hair of a {moota-coated do 


of the ſame colour will not do, becauſe it will not die, 


but retains its natural colour, and this fly is taken in a 
warm fun, this whol: month through. 

2. There is alſo a very little Bx1GuT DuN Gar, 
as little as can poſſibly he made, fo li tle as never to be 
fiſhed with, with above one hair next the hook; and 
this is to be made of 2 mixt dubbing of mart-a's fur, 
and the white of a hare's ſcut, with à very white and 
ſmall wing; and it is no great matter now fine you uh, 
for nothing will riſe in this month but a Grayling - and 
of them I never, at this ſeaſon, ſaw any taken with a 
fly, of above a foot long in my life: but of little ones 
about the bigneſs of a Smelt, in a warm day, and a 
glowing fun, you may take enough with theſe two flies, 
and they are both taken tae whole month through. 


FEBRUARY 


1. Where the red-brown of the laſt month ends, 
another almoſt of the ſame colour begins, with this 
ſaving, that the dubbing of this mult be of ſomething 
a blacker colour, and bot!i of them warpt on with red 
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filk ; the dubbing that. ſhould make this fly, and that 
is the trueſt colour, is to be got off the black ſpot of a 
hog's ear: not that a black ſpot in any part of the hog 
will not afford the ſame colour; but that the hair in 
that place is, by many degrees, ſofter, and more fit for 
the purpoſe : his wing mult be as the other, and this kills 
all this month, and is called the ] fler red-brown. 

2. This month alſo a PLaix HackLr (1), or pal- 
mer-fly made with a rough black body, either of black 
ſpaniel's fur, or the whirl of an oſtrich feather, and the 
red hackle of a capon over all, will kill, and it the wea- 
ther be right, make very good ſport. 

3. Alſo a LESsER HackLE, with a black body alſo, 
filver twiſt over that, and a red feather over all, will 
fill your pannier if the month be open, and not bound 
up in ice and ſnow, with very good fiſh ; but in caſe of 
a froſt and ſnow, you are to angle only with the ſmalleſt 
gnats, browns, and duns, you can make, and with 
thoſe are only to expect Graylings no bigger than 
Sprats. 

In this month, upon a whirling round water, we 
have a GREAT HACKLE, the body black, and wrapped 
with a red feather of a capon untrimmed; that is, the 
whole length of the hackle ſtaring out; for we ſome- 
times barb the hackle-feather ſhort all over; ſometimes 
barb it only a little, and ſometimes barb it cloſe under- 
neath, leaving the whole length of the feather on the 
top, or back of the fly, which makes it ſwim better, 
and, as occaſion ſerves, kil!s very great fiſh. 

We make uſe alſo, in this month, of another 


great hackle, the body black, and ribbed over with gold- 


VARIATIONS, 


The author is now in the month of February, during which are 


taken, the : 
(1) PLain HACKLE ; which we would recommend to be 


made of black oſtrich herl warped, or tied down to the dubbing 
with red ſilk, and a red cock's hackle over all, 


twiſt 
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twiſt, and a red feather over all; which alſo does great 
execution (2). 

6. Allo a GREAT Dun, made with dun bear's hair, 
and the wings of the grey feather of a mallard near un- 
to his tail; which is abſolutely the beſt fly can be 
thrown upon a river this month, and with which an 
angler ſhall have admirable ſport. 

7. We have alſo this month tne GREAT BLUE Dun, 
the dubbing of the bottom of bear's hair next to the 
roots, mixt with a little blue camlet, the wings of the 
dark grey feather of a mallard. 

8. We have. alſo this month a DARK-BRO wN, the 
dubbing of the brown hair off the flank of a brended 
cow, and the wings of the grey drake's feather. 

And note, that theſe ſeveral hackles, or palmer-flies, 
are ſome for one water, and one ſæy, and ſome for another, 
and according to the change of thoſe, we alter their ſize 
and colour: and note alſo, that both in this, and all other 
months of the year, when you do not certainly know 
what fly is taken, or cannot ſee any fith to riſe, you are 
then to put on a ſmall hackle, if the water be clear, or a 
bigger, if ſomething dark, until you have taken one; 
and then thruſting your finger through his gills, to pull 
out his gorge, which being opened with your knife, you 
will then diſcover what fly is taken, and may fit yourſelf 
accordingly. 

For the making of a hackle, or . my fa- 
ther Walton has already given you ſufficient direction *. 


MARCH, 
VARIATIONS. 


(2) Gorb-rwisr HACKLE ; the ſame dubbing, warping 
and hackle, with gold-twiſt. 


N. B. Theſe hackles are taken chiefly from nine to eleven in the 
morning, and from one to three in the afternoon. They will do 
for any month in the year, and upon any water. 


* But, with Mr. Cotton's good leave, he has not, nor has any 
author that I know of, unleſs we are to take that for a palmer, 
which Walton has given directions for making, page 97, which I 
can never do till I ſee, what I have never yet ſeen, viz, Cater- 

pillars 
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MARCH. 


For this month you are to uſe all the ſame hackles, 
and flies with the other, but you are to make th 
leſs. | 

1. We 


pillars with wings. Rejecting, therefore, wings as unnatnral and 
abſurd; ſuppoling you would make the plain hackle or palmer, 
which are terms of the fame import, the method of doing it is as 
follows, rz. 

Hold your hook in a horizontal poſition, with the ſhank down. 
wards, and the bent of it between the fore-finger and thumb of 

our left hand; and, having a fine briſtle, and other materials, 
Crop by you, take half a yard of fine red marking-filk, well 
waxed, and, with your right hand, give it four or five turn 
about the ſhank of the book, inclining the turns to the righChand; 
when you are near the end of the ſhank, turn it into ſuch a loop ag 
you are hereafter direticd to make for faſtening off, and draw it 
tight, leaving the ends of the ſilk to hang down at each end of the 
hook. Having ſiuged the end of your briſtle, lay the ſame along 
on the inſide of the ſhank of the hook, as low as the bent, and 
whip four or five times round; then ſingeing the other end of the 
briſtle to a fit length, turn it over to the back of the ſhank, and, 
2 it into a proper form, whip down and faſten off, as be- 

ore diretted 3; winch wilt bring both ends of the filk into the 
deat. After you have wexed your filk again, take three or fuur 
ſtrands of an olirich feather, and holding them, and the bent of 
the hook as at firſt diretted, the feathers to your left hand, and the 
roots in the bent of your hook, with that end of the ſilk which you 
juſt now waxed, whip them three or four times round, and faſten 
off: then turning the feathers to the right, and twiſting them and 
the ſilk with your fore-finger and thumb, wind them round the 
ſhank of the hook, flill ſupplying the ſhort Rrands with new ones, 
as they fail, till you come to the end and faſten off, When you 
have fo done. clip off the ends of the feathers. and trim the body 
of the p:}mer ſmall at the extremities, and full in the middle. and 
wax both ends of your filk, which are now divided and lie at either 
end of the hook. 

Lay your work by you, and taking a ſtrong bold hackle, with 
fibres about half an inch long ftraiten the ſtem very carefully, and 
holding the ſmall end between the fore finger and thumb of your 
left hand, with thoſe of the right, ſtroak the fibres the contrary 
way to that which they naturally lie; and taking the hook. and 
holding it as before, lay the point of the hackle into the bent of the 
hook with the hollow, which is the paleſt fide, upwards, and 
whip it very faſt tg its place: in doing whereof, be careful not to 

{11s 


iq 
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I. We have beſides for this month a little Dun 
called a WHiRLIinNG Dux (3), though it is not the 
Whirling 


tie in many of the fibres; or if you ſhould chance to do fo, pick 
them out with the point of a very large needle 

hen the hackle 1s thus made fa, the utmoſt care and nicet 
is neceliary in winding 11 on; for if you tail in this, your fly is 
ſpoiled and you mult begin all again, to prevent which, keeping 
the hol or pale ſi © to yuur 1-it hand. aud, as much as poſſible, 
the fide of th: dem down cn the dubbing, wind the hackle twice 
round, ard holung taft what you have ſo wound, pick out the 
looic hbres, which vou ma, have taken in, and make another turn: 
then lay hold of the hackie with the third and fourth fingers of 
you! lett 10d, with which you may extend 1t while you dilcngage 
the loole übte, as beiore. 

I: this mannei proceed till you come to within an eighth of an 
inch of! the epd of we ſhank, where vou will find an end of falk 
hanging, a by which tte vou will nnd the fibres at the great 
end of the hackle (orn.cwhat diſcompoſed, clip thete off cloſe to 
the ſtem ard with the end of your made finger preſe the ſiem 
clole te the hock, while, with the fore finger of your right hand, 
you turn the lilk into a loop; which when you have twice put 
over the end ot the {hank of the hook, loop and «ll, your work is 
lafe. | 

Then wax that end of the filk which you now uſ-d, and turn 
it over as before, tiil you have taken up nearly al! that remained of 
the hook, obſerving to lay the turns neatly fide by tide 3 and laſtly, 
clip off the ends of the ſilk: thus will you have mae a bait that 
will catch Trout of the largell ze, in any water in England. 

And left the method of faſtening off, which occurs fo often in 
this kind of work, ſhould not appear ſufficiontly intelligible, the 
reader will ſec it repreſented Fig. 9. Plate IX. 

It is true, the method above deſcribed will require ſome varia- 
tion in the caſe of gold and filver-twiſt palmers ; in the making 
whereof, the mavagement of the iwiſt is to be conſidered as ano- 
ther operation; but this variation will ſuggeſt itſelf to every 
reader, as will alſo the method of making thoſe flies contained in 
the notes, that have hackle under the wings; which elle we ſhould 
have added to Cotton's directions for making a fly, which he gives 
Viator in the fiſlung houſe. See Page 29 of this ſecond Part. 


VARIATIONS 


(3) Grrar WHriRLixzc Dux. Dub with fox cub, or 
ſquirrel's fur, well mixed with about a fixth part of the _ 
0g's- 
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Whirling Dun indeed, which is one of the beſt flies we 

have, and for this the dubbing muſt be of the bottom fur 

of a ſquirrel's tail, and the wing of the grey feather of a 
e. | 

2. Alſo a BrxicuT BRown, the dubbing either of 

the brown of a ſpaniel}, or that of a cow's flank, with a 


grey wing. 


hog's-wool, warp with pale orange-wings, very large, taken from 
the quill-feather of a ruddy hen, the head to be faſtened with aſh. 
colour ſilk, a red cock's hackle, at full length, may be wrapped 
under the wings, and a turn or two lower towards the tail, 


Tais is a hilling fly, and ts to be ſeen riſing out of the ſedges in moſt 
Trout rivers, late in the evening, ſeldom before ſun-ſet, and continues 
on the water ti! midnight, or aſter. It is found mgft of the warm 
months ; but hills chiefly in a bluflering warm evening from the middle 
of May to the end of July, 

The directions of Mr. Colton for making flies are to be con- 
ſidered as the very baſis and foundation of that art, no author be- 
fore him having ever treated the ſubje ſo copioully and accurately 
ms he has done: what improvements have been made ſince his 
time, have been handed about in manuſcript liſts, but have 
hardly ever been communicated to the public. 

A reverend, worthy, and ingenious friend of mine, a lover of 
angling, who has pracliſed that and the art of fly-making theſe 
thirty years, and is the gentleman mentioned in the note, Page 
228, has generouſly communicated to me the reſult of his many 
years experience, in a liſt of a great number of flies, not men- 
tioned by Colton, with ſome variations in the manner of making 
thoſe deſcribed in the text. And as to theſe deviations, it is 
hope d they will be confidercd as improvements; ſince I am au- 
thorized to ſay, that the above gentleman has, in the making of 
Hes, made it a conſtant rule to follow nature. 

Part of this liſt is, for very obvious reaſons, wrought into the 
form of notes on that of Mr. Cotton, and the reſt with another 
very valuable catalogue, compoled by a north-country angler, and 
communicated to me by the ſame gentleman, make No. II. and 
III. of the Appendix to this Volume. 

The reader will there alſo find No. IV. a lift of flies formerly 
publiſhed in the Angler's Jade Mecum, fo often referred to in the 
courſe of this work; and though the flies therein contained are 
ſaid to be chiefly of uſe in ſtoney, I have tried ſome of them, eſpe- 
cially the duns, in other rivers, and found them to be excellent. 


3. Allo 
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3. Alſo a WRITIsH Du made of the roots of ca- 
mel's hair, and the wings of the grey feather of a mal- 
lard. 

4. There is alſo for this month a fly, called the 
TuoRN-IT REE F LY, the dubbing an abſolute black mixt 
with eight or ten hairs of {/abel/a coloured * mohair, 
the body as little as can be made, and the wings of a 
bright mallard's feather, an admirable fly, and in great 
repute amongſt us for a killer. 

5. There is beſides this, another (4) Brus Dux, 
the dubbing of which it is made being thus to be got. 
Take a ſmall-tooth comb, and with it comb the neck 
of a black greyhound, and the down that ſticks in the 
teeth will be the fineſt blue that ever you ſaw. The 
wings of this fly can hardly be too white, and he is 
taken about the tenth of this month, and laſteth till the 
four and twentieth. 


* Iſabella, Spezze di colore che parteciha del bianco e del giallo. 
Altieri's Dictionary. A kind of whitiſh yellow, or, as ſome ſay, 


- buK-colour a little ſoiled. 


low it came by this name will appear from the following anec- 
dote, for which Jam obliged to a very ingenious and learned lady. 
The archduke Artus, who had married the Infanta 1/abella, — 
ter of P/lip the ſecond, king of Spazrn, with whom he had the LO 
Countries in dowry, in the year 1602, having determined to lay 


ſiege to Oſtend, then in the poſſeſſion of the heretics, his pious 


priuucels, who attended him in that expedition, made a vow, that 
till it was taken ſhe would never change her clothes. Contrary ta 
expectation, as the ſtory lays, it was three years before the place 
was reduced, in which time her highneſs's linen had acquired 
the above-mentioned hue, 


VARIATIONS 

(4) Birue, or VIOLET Dux. Dub with the roots of a fox- 
cub's tail, and a very little blue violet worſted, warp with pale 
yellow 31k ; wing of the pale part of a flarling's feather. 

Taken from eight to eleven, and from one to three. 

This fly, which ts alſo called the aſh-coloured dun, and blue dun, is 
produced from a cadis ; it is jo very ſmall, that the hook, known at the 
ſhops by the fize NV IX. is full big enough for it, not too big. The 
ſhape of the fly is exattly the ſame with that of the green-drake. So 
early in the year as February, they will drep on the water before erght 
in the morning; and Trouts, of the largeſt ſiæe, as well as ſmall ones, 
will r:ſe at them very eagerly. 


9 6, From 
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6. From the tenth of this month alſo till towards the 
end, is taken a little Black GNATH; the dubbing either 
of the fur of a black water-dog, or the down of a youn 
black water-coot, the wings of the male of a mallard 
as white as may be, the body as little as you can poſ- 
ſibly make it, and the wings as ſhort as his body. 

7. From the ſixtcenth of this month alſo to the end 
of it we uſe a Bxi6aT BROWN, the dubbing for which 
is to be had out of a ſkinner's I:me-pits, and of the hair 
of an abortive calf, which the lime will turn to be fo 
bright as to thine like gold: for the wings of this fly, 
the feather of a brown hen is beſt ; which fly 1s alſo 
taken till the tenth of April. 


APRIL. 


All the ſame hackles and flics that were taken in 
Aarch, will be taken in this month alfo, with this diſ- 
tinction only concerning the flies, that all the browns 
be lapt with red ſilk, and the duns with yellow. 

1. To theſe a SMALL ERICHT BROWN, made of 
ſpaniel's fur, with a light grey wing; im a bright day, 
and a clear water, is very well taken. 

2. We have too a little (5) DARK Brow, the 
dubbing of that colour, and ſome violet camlet mixt, 
and the wing of a grey feather of a mallard, 


3- From 


VARIATIONS. 


(5) DARK BROWN. Dub with the hair of a dark brown 
fpaniel, or calf, that looks ruddy by being expoſed to wind and 
weather, warp with yellow. Wing dark ſtarling's feather. 
| Taken from eight to eleven. 

This is à good fly, and to be ſeen in moſt rivers; but ſo variable 
zn its hue, as the ſeaſon advances, that it requires the cloſeſt attention to 
the natural fly, to adapt the materials for making it artificially ; 
which is alſo the caſe with the violet or aſh-coloured dun. When this 
Ay firſt appears, it is nearly of a chocolate colour; from which, by the 
middle of May, it has been obſerved to deviate to almoſt a lemon colour : 
northern anglers call it, by «ay of enunence, the dark brown; others 
call ut the four-winged brown: it has four wings lying flat on its 


back, 
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From the ſixth of this month to the tenth, we have 
alſo a fly called the VioLET-FLy, made of a dark violet 
ſtuff, with the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. About the twelfth of this month comes in the fly 
called the WariRLinG DuN (6), which is taken every 
day about the mid-time of day all this month through, 
and by fits from thence to the end of Fune, and is com- 
monly made of the down of a fox-cub, which 1s of an 
aſh-colour at the roots, next the ſkin, and ribbed about 
with yellow filk, the wings of the pale grey feather of 
a mallard. 

5. There is alſo a YELLow Don (7), the dubbing 
of camel's hair, and ycllow camlet, or wool mixt, and 
a white grey wing. | 

6. There is alſo, this month, another L1TTLE 
Brown, beſides that mentioned before, made with a 
very flender body, the dubbing of dark brown, and violet 
camlet mixt, and a grey wing; which, though the 
direction for the making be near the other, is yet ano- 
ther fly, and will take when the other will not, eſpe- 
cially in a bright day, and a clear water, 

7. About the twentieth of this month comes in a 
fly called the Horse-FLEsn FLy, the dubbing of 
which is a blue mohair, with pink-coloured, and red 
tammy mixt, a light coloured wing, and a dark brown 


VARIATION. 


back, ſomething longer than the body which is longiſh, but not taper. 
This fly muſt be made on a ſmalliſh hook, viz. No 8, or 9. 

'6) LirTLEs WHIRLING Dux. The body fox-cub, and a 
little light raddy brown mixed, warp with grey or ruddy ſilk, a 
red hackle under the wing; wing of a land- rail, or ruddy brown 
chicken, which is better. 

A killing fly in a bluſtering day, as the great whirling dun 8 in the 
evening, and late at mght. 

(7) YELLow Dux. Dub with a ſmall quantity of pale yel- 
low crewel mixed with fox-cub down from the tail, and warp with 
yellow ; wing of a paliſh ſtarling's feather, 

Taken from eight to eleven, and from two to four. 


dee more of ihe Yellow Dun in the Appendix, NY IV, 


head. 
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head. This fly is taken beſt in an evening, and kills 
from two hours before ſun-ſet till twilight, and is taken 
the month through. 


. FR 


And now, Sir, that we are entering into the month 
of May, I think it requiſite to beg not only your at- 
tention, but alſo your beſt patience; for I muſt now 
be a little tedious with you, and dwell upon this month 
longer than ordinary; which that you may the better 
enduze, I muſt tell you, this month deſerves and re- 
quires to be inſiſted on ; foraſmuch as it alone, and the 
next following, afford more pleaſure to the fly-angler 
than all the reſt : and here it is that you are to expect 
an account of the green-drake, and itone-fly, promiſed 
you ſo long ago, and ſome others that are peculiar to 
this month, and part of the month following; and that, 
though not ſo great cither in bulk or name, do yet ſtand 
in competition with the two before-named ; and fo, that 
it 1s yet undecided amongſt the anglers, to which of the 
pretenders to the title of the May fly, it does properly 
and duly belong; neither dare I, where ſo many of the 
learned in this art of angling are got in diſpute about the 
controverſy, take upon me to determine; but J think ] 
ought to have a vote amongſt them, and according to 
that privilege, ſhall give you my free opinion; and per- 
adventure when J have told you all, you may incline to 
think me in the right. 

Viat. I have fo great a deference to your judgment 
in theſe matters, that I muſt always be of your opi- 
nion ; and the more you ſpeak, the faſter I grow to my 
attention, for I can never be weary of hearing you upon 
this fubject, 

Piſc. Why that's encouragement enough; and now 
prepare yourſelf for a tedious lecture; but I will firſt 
begin with the flies of Jeſs eſteem, though almoſt any 
thing will take a Trout in May, that I may aſter- 
wards inſiſt the longer upon thoſe of greater note and 

reputation: 
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reputation; know therefore, that the firſt fly we take 
notice of in this month, is called 

1. The Tux KEY-F Lr, the dubbing ravelled out of 
ſome blue ſtuff, and lapt about with yellow ſilk, the 
wings of a grey mallard's feather. 

2. Next a Grear HAckTE, or PALuRR-FTx, 
with a YELLOW Bopy ribbed with gold-twiſt, and 
large wings of a mallard's feather dyed yellow, with a 
red capon's hackle over all. 

3. Then a BLack FLy, the dubbing of a black 
ſpaniel's fur, and the wings of a grey mallard's feather. 

4. After that a LIGHT BROWN with a ſlender body, 
the dubbing twirled upon ſmall red ſilk, and raiſed with 
the point of a needle, that the ribs or rows of filk may 
appear through the wings of the grey feather of a 
mallard. 

5. Next a LITTIE Dux, the dubbing of a bear's 
dun whirled upon yellow ſilk, the wings of the grey 
feather of a mallard. 

6. Then a WHHTE Gx Ar, with a pale wing, and a 
black head. | 

7. There is alſo this month a fly called the PRAcock- 
FLy, the body made of a whirl of a peacock's feather, 
with a red head, and wings of a mallard's feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, known b 
the name of the Dun-CurT (8), the dubbing of which 
is a bear's dun, with a little blue and yellow mixt with 
it, a large dun wing, and two horns at the head, made 
of the hairs of a ſquirrel's tail. 

9. The next is the Cow-Lapy, a little fly, the 
body of a peacock's feather, the wing of a red feather, 
or {trips of the red hackle of a cock. 

10. We have then the Cow- Doo fly; the dubbing 
light brown and yellow, mixt, the wing the dark gre 
feather of - a mallard. And note, that beſides theſe 


(8) Dun-CuT. Dub with bear's cub fur, and a little yellow 
_ green crewel, warp with yellow or green; wing of a land» 
rail, 


Towards the evening of a ſhowery day à great killer. 
Aa above- 
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above-mentioned, all the ſmall hackles and flies, the 
hackles only brighter and the flies ſmaller, that are taken 
in April, will alſo be taken this month, as alſo all browns 
and duns: and now I come to my ſtone-fly, and green. 
drake, which are the matadores for Trout and Grayling, 
and in their ſeaſon kill more fiſh in our Derbyſpire rivers, 
_ all the reſt paſt, and to come, in the whole year be- 

es. 

But firſt J am to tell you, that we have four ſe- 
veral flies which contend for the title of the May-fly, 
namely, 


The GREEN-DRAKE, 
The STONE-F LY, 
The BLack-FLy, and 


The LiTTLE YELLOw May-FLy. 


And all theſe have their champions and advocates to 
diſpute and plead their priority, though I do not under- 
ſtand why the two laſt named ſhould; the firſt two 
having 10 manifeſtly the advantage, both in their 
beauty, and the wonderful execution they do in theit 
ſeaſon. | 

11. Of theſe the GREEN-DRAK RE comes in about 
the' twentieth of this month, or betwixt that and the 
latter end; for they are ſometimes ſooner, and ſome- 
times later, according to the quality of the year; but 
never well taken till towards the end of this month, 
and the beginning of Zune. The ſtone- fly comes much 
ſooner, ſo early as the middle of April; but is never 
well taken till towards the middle of May, and con- 
tinues to kill much longer than the green-drake ſtays 
with us, fo long as to the end almoſt of June; and in- 
deed, fo long as there are any of them to be feen upon 
the water; and ſometimes in an artificial fly, and late at 
night, or before ſun-riſe in a morning, longer. 

Now both theſe flies, and I & many others, 
though I think not all, are certainly and demonſtratively 


bred in the very rivers where they are taken: our ca- 
| dis 
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dis or cod-bait which lie under ſtones in the bottom of 
the water, moſt of them turning into thoſe two flies, and 
being gathered in the huſk, or cruſt, near the time of 
their maturity, are very eaſily known and diſtinguiſhed, 
and are of all other the moſt remarkable, both for their 
ſize, as being of all other the biggeſt, the ſhorteſt of 
them being a full inch long, or more; and for the exe- 
cution they do, the Trout and Grayling being much 
more greedy of them than of any — and indeed 
the Trout never feeds fat, nor comes into his perfect ſea- 
ſon, till theſe flies come in. 

Of theſe the green- drake never diſcloſes from his 
huſk, till he be firſt there grown to full maturity, body, 
wings, and all; and then he creeps out of his cell, but 
with his wings ſo crimpt and ruffled, by being preſt to- 
gether in that narrow room, that they are, for ſome hours, 
totally uſeleſs to him; by which means he is compelled 
either to creep upon the — ſedges, and blades of graſs, 
if his firſt riſing from the bottom of the water be near 
the banks of the river, till the air and ſun ſtiffen and 
ſmooth them: or if his firſt appearance above water 
happen to be in the middle, he then lies upon the ſur- 
face of the water like a ſhip at hull; for his feet are 
totally uſeleſs to him there, and he cannot creep upon 
the water as the ſtone-fly can, until his wings have got 
ſtiffneſs to fly with, (if by ſome Trout or Grayling he 
be not taken in the interim, which ten to one he is) and 
then his wings ſtand high, and cloſed exact upon his 
back, like the butterfly, and his motion in flying is 
the ſame. His body is, in ſome, of a paler, in others, 
of a darker yellow; for they are not all exactly of a 
colour, ribbed with rows of green, long, flender, and 
growing ſharp towards the tail, at the end of which he 
has three long ſmall whiſks of a very dark colour, almoſt 
black, and his tail turns up towards his back like a mal- 
lard; from whence, queſtionleſs, he has his name of the 
green-drake. Theſe, as I think I told you before, we 
commonly dape, or dibble with, and having gathered 
great ſtore of them into a = draw-box, with holes 

a2 in 
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in the cover to give them air, where alſo they will con- 
tinue freſh and vigorous a night or more, we take them 
out thence by the wings, and bait them thus upon the 
hook. We firſt take one, for we commonly fiſh with 
two of them at a time, and putting the point of the hook 
into the thickeſt part of his body, under one of his 
wings, run it directly through, and out at the other ſide, 
leaving him ſpitted croſs upon the hook, and then taking 
the other, put him on after the ſame manner, but with 
his head the contrary way; in which poſture they will 
live upon the hook, and play with their wings for a 
quarter of an hour or more: but you muſt have a care 
to keep their wings dry, both from the water, and alſo 
that your fingers be not wet when you take them out to 
bait them, for then your bait is ſpoiled. 

Having now told you how to angle with this fly 
alive, I am now to tell you next, how to make an arti- 
ficial fly, that will ſo perfectly reſemble him, as to be 
taken in a rough windy day, when no flies can lie upon 
the water, nor are to be found about the banks and ſides 
of the river, to a wonder, and with which you ſhall cer- 
tainly kill the beſt Trout and Grayling in the river. 

The artificial green-drake (9) then, is made upon a 
large hook, the dubbing, camel's hair, bright bear's 
hair, the ſoft down that is combed from a hog's brit- 
tles, and yellow camlet well mixed together, the body 
long, and ribbed about with green filk, or rather yellow, 
waxed with green wax, the whiſks of the tail, of the 


long hairs of fables, or fitchet, and the wings of the 


VARIATIONS. 
(9) GREEN-DRAKE, or MAyY-FLy. The body of ſeal's ſur, 


or yellow mohair, a little cub-fox down, and hog's wool, or light 
brown from a phe tem . mixed, warp with pale yellow, pale 
yellow or red cock's hackle under the wings ; wings of a mallard's 
feather, dyed yellow, three whiſks in his tail from a ſable muff. 


Taken all day, but chiefly from two to four in the afternoon, 


whites 
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white-grey feather of a mallard, dyed yellow, which alſo 
is to be dyed thus. | 

Take the root of a barbary-tree, and ſhave it, and put 
to it woody viſs, with as much allum, as a walnut, and 
boil your feathers in it with rain-water, and they will be 


of a very fine yellow. 


I have now done with the green-drake, excepting to 
tell you, that he is taken at all hours during his ſeaſon, 
whilſt there is any day upon the ſæy; and with a made- 
fly I once took, ten days after he was abſolutely gone, 
in a cloudy day, after a ſhower, and in a whiſtling wind, 
five and thirty very great 'Trouts and Graylings, betwixt 
five and eight of the clock in the evening, and had no 
leſs than five or ſix flies, with three good hairs a piece, 
taken from me in deſpite of my heart, beſides. 

12. I ſhould now come next to the ſtone-fly, but 
there is another gentleman in my way, that muſt of 
neceſſity come in between, and that is the GR+vy=- 
Drake, which in all ſhapes and dimenſions is perfectly 
the ſame with the other, but quite almoſt of another 
colour, beiris of a paler, and more ſivid yellow, and 
green, and ribbed with black quite down his body, with 
black ſhining wings, and fo diaphanous and tender, cob- 
web like, that they are of no manner of uſe for daping; 
but come in, rn are taken after the green-drake, and 
in an artificial fly kill very well; which fly is thus 


made (10); the dubbing of the down of a hog's briſtles, 


and black ſpaniel's fur, mixed, and ribbed down the body 
with black ſilk, the whiſks of the hairs of the beard of a 
black cat, and the wings of the black grey feather of a 
mallard. | 


VARIATIONS. 


(10) Grxey-DrRAKE. The body of an abſolute white oftrich 
feather ; the end of the body towards the tail of peacocks her! ; 
warping of an aſh colour with filver twiſt and black hackle, wing 
of a dark grey feather of a mallard. 


A very killing fly, eſpecially towards the evening, when the fiſh are 
glutted with the green- drale. | 
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And now I come to the STont-FLy, but am afraid 
J have already wearied your patience ; which if I have, 
I beſeech you freely tell me ſo, and I will defer the re- 
maining inſtructions for fly-angling till ſome other time. 
Viat. No, truly, Sir, I can never be weary of 
hearing you: but if you think fit, becauſe I am afraid 
I am too troubleſome, to refreſh yourſelf with a glaſs 


and a pipe; you may afterwards proceed, and J ſhall 


be exceedingly pleaſed to hear you, 

Piſc. I thank you, Sir, for that motion; for believe 
me I am dry with talking :—Here, boy, give us here a 
bottle and a glaſs; and, Sir, my ſervice to you, and to 
all our friends in the South, 


Viat. Your ſervant, Sir, and T'll pledge you as 


heartily; for the* good powdered beef 
or ſomething elſe, has made me thirſty. 


eat at dinner, 


CHA P. VIII. 


VIAT OR. 


O, Sir, I am now ready for another leſſon, ſo ſoon 
as you pleaſe to give it me, 

Piſc. And I, Sir, as ready to give you the beſt I 
can, Having told you the time of the 3 com- 
ing in, and that he is bred of a cadis, in the very river 
Where he is taken, I am next to tell you, that, 

13. This ſanie ſtone-fly has not. the patience to con- 
tinue in his cruſt, or hutk, till his wings be full grown; 
but ſo ſoon as. ever they begin to put out, that he feels 
himſelf ſtrong, at which time we call hima Jack, ſqueezes 
himſelf out of priſon, and crawls to the top of ſome 
ſtone, where if he can find a chink that will receive him, 
or can creep betwixt two ſtones, the one lying hollow 
upon the other, which, by the way, we alſo lay ſo pur- 
poſely to find them, he there lurks till his wings be full 


growny 
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grown, and there is your only place to find him, and from 
thence doubtleſs he derives his name; though, for want 
of ſuch convenience, he will make ſhift with the hollow 
of a bank, or any other place where the wind cannot 
come to fetch him off. His body is long, and pretty 
thick, and as broad at the tail almoſt as in the middle; 
his colour a very fine brown, ribbed with yellow, and 
much yellower on the belly than the back; he has two 
or three whiſks alſo at the tagrof his tail, and two little 
horns upon his head; his wings, when full grown, are 
double, and flat down his back, of the ſame colour, but 
rather darker than his body, and longer than it, tho' he 
makes but little uſe of them; for you ſhall rarely ſee 
him flying, tho' often ſwimming and paddling with ſeveral 
feet he has under his belly, upon the water, without ſtir- 
ring a wing: but the drake will mount ſteeple height into 
the air, though he is to be found upon flags and graſs too, 
and indeed every where high and low, near the river; there 
being ſo many of them in their ſeaſon, as were they not 
a very inoffenſive inſect, would look like a plague; and 
theſe drakes, ſince I forgot to tell you before, I will tell 
you here, are taken by the fiſh to that incredible degree; 
that, upon a calm day, you ſhall ſee the {till deeps con- 
tinually all over circles by the fiſhes riſing, who will 
gorge themſelves with thoſe flies, till they purge again 
out of their gills “; and the Trouts are at that time ſo 
luſty and ſtrong, that one of eight or ten inches long, 
will then more ſtruggle, and tug, and more endanger 
your tackle, than one twice as big in winter: but par- 
don this digreſſion. 

This ſtone- fly then, we dape or dibble with, as with 
the drake, but with this difference, that whereas the 
green-drake is common both to ſtream and ſtill, and 
to all hours of the day, we ſeldom dape with this but 
in tae ſtreams (for in a whiſtling wind a made-fly in 


»I have caught a Trout ſo full of them, that in taking bim off 
the hook, I have preſt out of his throat a lump of them as big as a 


walnut, 
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the deep is better) and rarely but early and late, it not 
being ſo proper for the mid-time of the day; though a 
great Grayling will then take it very well in a ſharp 
{tream, and here and there a Trout too: but much better 
toward eight, nine, ten, or eleven of the clock at night, 
at which time alſo the beſt fiſh riſe, and the later the 
better, provided you can ſee your fly, and when you 
Cannot, a Lads will murder, which is to be made 
thus: the dubbing of bear's dun with a little brown and 
yellow camlet very well mixed ; but ſo placed that your 
fly may be more yellow on the belly and towards the 
tail underneath, than in any other part, and you are to 
place two or three hairs of a black cat's beard on the 
top of the hook in your arming, ſo as to be turned up, 


when you warp on your dubbing, and to ſtand almoſt 


upright, and ſtaring one from another; and note that 
your fly is to be ribbed with yellow ſilk, and the wings 
ong, and very large, of the dark grey feather of a mal- 
lard. | 


14. The next May-fly is the BLack-FLy, made 
with a black body, of the whirl of an oſtrich-feather, 
ribbed with filver-twiſt, and the black hackle of a cock 
over all; and is a killing fly, but not to be named with 
either of the other. eB, | 
15. The laſt May- fly, that is of the four pretenders, 
is the LITTLE YEIIOwW MAv-FLx, in ſhape exactly 
the ſame with the green-drake, but a very little one, 
and of as bright a yellow as can be ſeen, which is made 
of a bright yellow camlet, and the wings of a white 
grey feather dyed yellow. | 

16. The laſt fly for this month, and which continue 


all June, though it comes in the middle of May, is the 


fly called the CamLeT-FLy, in ſhape like a moch, 
with fine diapered, or water wings, and with which, 
as I told you before, I ſometimes uſed to dibble; and 
Grayling will riſe mightily at it. But the artificial fly, 
which is only in uſe amongſt our anglers, is made of a 
dark brown ſhining camlet, ribbed over with a very 
{mall light green filk, the wings of the double b 05 
8 * 15 feather 


CHA 
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feather of a mallard; and it is a killing fly for ſmall 
fiſh, and ſo much for May. | | 


JU 


From the firſt to the four and twentieth, the green- 
drake and ſtone- fly are taken, as I told you before. 

1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth late 
at night, is taken a fly, called the OwL-FLy (11), the 
dubbing of a white weaſel's tail, and a white grey 
wing. 

D We have then another dun, called the BarRm- 
FLy, from its yeaſty colour, the dubbing of the fur of 
a yellow dun-cat, and a grey wing of a mallard's feather. 

3. We have allo a HACKLE with a PURPLE Bopy, 
whipt about with a red capon's feather. 

4. As alſo a GoLp-Twisr HACKLE with a pur- 
ple body, whipt about with a red capon's feather. 

To theſe we have this month a FLEsH-FLy, the 
dubbing of a black ſpaniel's fur, and blue wool mixed, 
and a grey wing. 

6. Alſo another little leſh-fly, the body made of the 
whirl of a peacock's feather, and the wings of the grey 
feather of a drake, 

7. We have then the Peacock-FLy, the body and 
wing both made of the feather of that bird. 

8. There is allo the flying-ant, or AxnT-FLy, the 
dubbing of brown and red camlet mixed, with a light 
grey wing. 

9. We have likewiſe a BRown GNaT, with a ve 
ſlender body of brown and violet camlet well mi 
and a light grey wing, 


VARIATIONS 


(11) WaHiTre-MilleR, or OwL-FLy. The body of white 
oſtrich herl, white hackle and ſilver- twiſt, if you pleaſe : wing of 
the white feather of a tame duck. 

Taken from ſun-ſet till ten at night, and from two to four in the 


morning. 
5 10. And 
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10. And another little Black GnarT (12), the paln 


dubbing of black mohair, and a white grey wing. 

11. As alſo a GREEN GRASSHOPPER, the dubbing mN 
of green and yellow wool mixed, ribbed over with 5 
een ſilk, and a red capon's feather over all. 1 

12. And laſtly, a little Dun GRASSHOPP ER, the i 
body ſlender, made of a dun camlet, and a dun hackle ” 
at the top. | Du 
with 
IE. pige 


Firſt all the ſmall flies that were taken in June, are 
alſo taken in this month. 

1. We have then the Ox AN GE FLy (13), the dub- 
bing of orange wool, and the wing of a black feather. 

2. Alſo a little WHITE Dun, the body made of white 
mohair, and the wings blue, of a heron's feather. 

3. We have likewiſe this month a Wase-FLy, 
made either of a dark brown dubbing, or elſe the fur 
of a black cat's tail, ribbed about with yellow filk, and 
the wing of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. Another taken this month is a BLAck 
Hack LE, the body made of the whirl of a peacock's 

| feather, and a black hackle-feather on the top. 

5. We have alſo another, made of a peacock's whirh 
without wings. | 

6. Another fly alſo is taken this month, called the 
SHELL-FLy, the dubbing of yellow green Jerſey wool, 
and a little white hog's hair mixed, which I call the 


VARIATIONS. 


(12) Bracx GNAT. The body extremely ſmall, of black (1, 

mohair, ſpaniel's or oftrich feather ; wing of the lighteſt part of _ 

a flarling or mallard's feather. a Bea! 
A very killing fly in an evening, after a ſhower, in rapid rivers ; "ey 

2 in Derbyſhire or Wales. Ta 
(13) OrRANGE-FLy. The body of raw orange filk, with 2 > 

red or black hackle; gold-twiſt may be added, warp with orange. 1 


Taken when the May- fly :s almoſt over, and alſo to the end of June, 


&fecially in hot gloomy weather, 
9 | palm- 


II. 


ing 
ith 
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m- fly, and do believe it is taken for a palm, that 
drops off the willows into the water; for this fly I have 
ſeen Trouts take little pieces of moſs, as they have ſwam 
down the river, by which I conclude that the beſt wa 
to hit the right colour, is to compare your dubbing wi 
the moſs, and mix the colours as near as you can. 

There is alſo taken this month, a BLAcK Blur 
Dun, the dubbing of the fur of a black rabbet mixt 
with a little yellow, the wings of the feather of a blue 
pigeon's wing. 


AUGUST. 


The ſame flies with Fuly, 

1. Then another AnT-FLy, the dubbing of the 
black brown hair of a cow, ſome red warpt in for the 
tag of his tail, and a dark wing; a killing fly. 

2. Next a fly called the FERn-FLy, the dubbing of 
the fur of a hare's neck, that is of the colour of fern, 
or bracken, with a darkiſh grey wing of a mallard's 
feather ; a killer too. 

z. Beſides theſe we have a WHITE HACKLE, the 
bedy of white mohair, and warped about with a white 
hackle-feather, and this is afluredly taken for thiſtle- 
down, 

4. We have alſo this month a Harry-Lonc- 
Less (14), the body made of bear's dun, and blue 
wool mixt, and a brown hackle-feather over all. 

Laſtly, In this month all the fame browns and duns 
are taken, that were taken in May. 


(14) Haxry-LoxG-LEGs. Made of lightiſh bear's hair, 
and a dunniſh hackle ; add a few hairs of light blue mohair and 
a little fox-cub down, warp with light grey or pale blue ſilk ; the 
head large. 

Taken chiefly in a cloudy windy day. I have formerly, in the Twers 
near London, had great fſucieſs, fiſhing with a long line, and the 
head of this inſect only. 


SEPTEM- 
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SEPTEMBER. 


This month the ſame flies are taken, that are taken 
in April. 

1. To which I ſhall only add a CamEL-BrRowy 
fly, the dubbing pulled out of the lime of a wall, whipt 
ve with red ſilk, and a darkiſh grey mallard's fea- 
ther for the wing. 

2, And one other for which we have no name ; but 
it is made of the black hair of a badger's ſkin, mixed 
with the yellow ſofteſt down of a ſanded hog. 


OCTOBER. 


The fame flies are taken this month, that were taken 
in March, 


NOV EMB E R. 


The ſame flies that were taken in February are 
taken this month alſo. 


DECEMBER. 


Few men angle with the fly this month, no more 
than they do in January but yet, if the weather be 
warm, as I have known it ſomètimes in my life to be, 
even in this cold country, where it is leaſt expected, 
then a brown that looks red in the hand, and yellowiſh 
betwixt your eye and the ſun, will both raiſe and kill in 
a clear water, and free from ſnow-broth : but at the 
beſt, it is hardly worth a man's labour *. 


And 


* As the foregoing directions mention only the materials for 
making the ſeveral flies, the reader may yet be at a loſs both with 
reſpect to their form and ſize; therefore we have, in Plate X. 
given the five which may be conſidered as radical flies; and they 
are, the palmer, Fig. 11, the green-drake, 19, the dun cut, 13, 
the hawthorn fly, 14, and the ant-fly, 15. The two firſt are each 
a ſpecies by itlelf; the third is a horned fly; the fourth has hackle 
under his wings: and the filch, as moſt flies of the ant-kind have, 


II. 


en 
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And now Sir, I have done with fly-fiſhing, or 


angling at the top, excepting once more to tell you, 
that of all theſe, and I have named you a great many 
very killing flies, none are fit to be compared with the 
drake and ſtone- fly, both for many and very great fiſh; 
and yet there are ſome days, that are by no means 
proper for the ſport; and in a calm you ſhall not have 
near ſo much ſport, even with daping, as in a whiſtling 
e of wind, for two reaſons, both becauſe you are 
not then ſo eaſily diſcovered by the fiſh, and alſo becauſe 
there are then but few flies that can lie upon the wa- 
ter; for where they have ſo much choice, you ma 
eaſily imagine they will not be ſo eager and forward to 
riſe at a bait, that both the ſhadow of your body, 
and that of your rod, nay of your very line, in a hot, 


has a large bottle-tail; and to one or other of theſe figures, it is 
CT of flies are reducible, _ 

In adjuſting their different ſizes, it mult be owned there is great 
difficulty ; all that can be ſaid is, that the figures 11 and 12, exhi- 
bit the uſual ſize of the palmer, the green and grey-drake : Fig. 13, 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen for moſt flies that are not directed to be 
made large; and when directions are given to make the fly ſmall, 
the reader is to conſider Fig. 14, as an example. Gnats cannot be 
made too ſmall. 

Some, in making a fly, work it upon, and faſten it immediately 
to, the hook-link, whether it be of gut, graſs, or hair; others 
whip on the ſhank of the hook a ſtiff hog's briſtle bent into a loop 
and concerning theſe methods there are different opinions. 

I confeſs the latter, except for [mall flies, ſeems to me the more 
eligible way ; and it has this advantage, that it enables you to keep 
your flies in excellent order; to do which, ſtring them, each ſpe- 
cies ſeparately, through the loops, upon a fine piece of cat- gut, of 
about ſeven inches long ; and ſtring alſo thereon, through a large 
pin-hole, a very ſmall ticket of parchment, with the name of the 
fly written on it ; tie the cat- gut into a ring, and lay them in round 
flat boxes, with paper between each ring; and when you uſe them, 
having a neat loop at the lower end of your hook- link, you may 
put them on and take them off at pleaſure. 

In the other way, you are troubled with a great length of hook- 
link, which, if you put even but few flies together, is {are to tangle, 
and occaſion great trouble and loſs of time. And as to an ohjection 
which ſome make to a loop, that the fiſh ſee it, and therefore will 
not take the fly, you may be aſſured there is nothing in it. 

calm 
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calm day, will, in ſpite of your beſt caution, render 
ſuſpected to them: but even then in ſwift ſtreams, or 
by fitting down patiently behind a willow buſh, you 
ſhall do more execution than at almoſt any other time 
of the year with any other fly; though one may ſome- 
times hit of a day, when he thall come home very well 
ſatisfied with ſport with ſeveral other flies: but with 
theſe two, the green-drake and the itone-fly, I do 
verily believe I could ſome days in my life, had I not 
been weary of ſlaughter, have loaden a luſty boy; and 
have ſometimes, I do honeſtly aſſure you, given over 
upon the mere account of ſatiety of ſport ; which will 
be no hard matter to believe, when I likewiſe aſſure 
you, that with this very fly, I have in this very river 
that runs by us, in three or four hours taken thirty, 


five and thirty, and forty of the beſt Trouts in the 


river. What ſhame and pity is it then, that ſuch 2 


river ſhould be deſtroyed by the baſeſt fort of people, 


by thoſe unlawful ways of fire and netting in the night, 
and of damming, groping, ſpearing, hanging, and 
hooking by day; which are now grown ſo common, 
that though we have very good laws to puniſh ſuch 

offenders, every raſcal does it, for aught I ſee, impunt. 
To conclude, I cannot now in honeſty but frank! 
tell you, that many of theſe flies I have named, at leak 
ſo made as we make them here, will peradventure 
do you no great ſervice in your ſouthern rivers * 
an 


The reader may reſt aſſured, that with ſome or other of theſe 
flies, eſpecially with the palmers or Aae, the great dun, dark- 
broum, early, and late bright-brown, the black-gnat, yellow-dun, 
great whirling - dun, dun- cut, green and grey - drake, camlet - fly, 
cow-dung-fly, little ant. iy, badger-fly, and fern-fly, he ſhall catch 
Trout, Grayling, Chub, and Dacc, in any water in Exeland or 
Wales; always remembering, that in a ſtrange water, he firſt tries 
the plain, gold, filver, and peacock-hackle of the truth of this 
he need not doubt, when he is told, that, in the year 1754, 2 
3 now living, who went into Wales to fiſh with the flies 

aſt above- mentioned, made as above is directed, did, in about ſix 
weeks time, kill near a thouſand brace of Trout and Grayling, 


as appeared to him by an account, in writing, which he kept 
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and will not conceal from you, but that I have ſent flies 
to ſeveral friends in London, that for aught I could ever 
hear, never did any great feats with them ; and there- 
fore if you intend to profit by my inſtructions, you muſt 
come to angle with me here in the Peak; and fo, 
if you pleaſe, let us walk up to ſupper, and to-morrow, 
if the day be windy, as our days here commonly are, 
'tis ten to one but we ſhall take a good diſh of fiſh for 


dinner. 


CHAT. i 


Pi8CATOR. 


GOOD day to you, Sir; I ſee you will always 
be ſtirring before me. 

Viat. Why, to tell you the truth, I am fo allured 
with the ſport I had yeſterday, that I long to be at the 
river again; and when I heard the wind ting in my 
chamber window, could forbear no longer, but leap 
out of bed, and had juſt made an end of dreſſing myſelf 
as you came in. | 

Piſc, Well, I am both glad you are fo ready for the 
day, and that the day is ſo fit for you; and look you, 
I have made you three or four flies this morning ; this 
filyer-twift hackle, this bear's dun, this light brown, 
and this dark brown, any of which I dare fay will do; 
but you may try them all, and ſee which does beſt ; only 
I muſt aſk your pardon, that I cannot wait upon you 
this morning, a little buſineſs being fallen out, that for 
two or three hours, will deprive me of your company : 


of each day's ſucceſs. In confirmation whereof, and as a proof 
how the rivers in Wales abound with fiſh, the reader will find in 
the Appendix, No. V. a like account, kept by another perſon, 
of fiſh to aſtoniſhing amount, caught by him in a ſeries of years 
in ſome of the Welch rivers ; which account was fent by him to 
Mr. Bartholomew Lowe, fiſhing-tackle-maker, in Drury-lane, 24th 
Feb. 1766, and is inſerted in his own words, , 
ut 
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but I'll come and call you home to dinner, and my man 
ſhall attend you. 

Viat. Oh! Sir, mind your affairs by all means; do 
but lend me a little of your ſkill to theſe fine flies, and 
unleſs it have forſaken me fince yeſterday, I ſhall find 
luck of my own J hope to do ſomething. 

Piſc. The beſt inſtruction I can give you, is, that, 
ſeeing the wind curls the water, and blows the right 
way, you would now angle up the ſtill deep to-day ; for 
betwixt the rocks where the itreams are, you would 
find it now too briſk ; and beſides, I would have you 
take fiſh in both waters. 

Viat. I'll obey your direction, and fo a good morn- 
ing to you. Come, young man, let you and I walk 
together. But hark you, Sir, I have not done with you 
yet; I expect another leſſon for angling at the bottom, 
in the afternoon. 


Piſc. Well, Sir, I'i] be ready for you. 


_——— 


. 


PisCATOR. 


H ! Sir, are you return'd ? you have but juſt pre- 

vented me. I was coming to call you. 
Fiat. 1 am glad then I have faved you the labour. 
Piſc. And how have you ſped ? 
Fiat. You ſhall fee that, Sir, preſently; look you, Sir, 
here are three * brace of Trouts, one of 
them the biggeſt but one, that ever I 
kill'd with a fly in my life; and yet I loſt 
a bigger than that, with my fly to boot; 
and here are three Greylings, and one of them longer 
by ſome inches than that I took yeſterday, and yet I 
thought that a good one too. 7 

Pic. Why you have made a pretty good morning's 
work on't; and now, Sir, what think you of our river 


Dove? 


* Spake lihe a 
South Country- 
man. | 


Vat. 
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Viat. I think it to be the beſt Trout- river in England; 


and am ſo far in love with it, that if it were mine, and 
that I could keep it to myſelf, I would not exchange that 


Vater, for all the land it runs over, to be totally debarred 


from it. 

Piſc. That compliment to the river, ſpeaks you a 
true lover of the art of angling: and now, Sir, to make 
part of amends for ſending you ſo uncivilly out alone this 
morning, I will myſelf dreſs you this diſh of fiſh for your 
dinner; walk but into the parlour, you will find one 
book or other in the window to entertain you the while, 
and you ſhall have it preſently. | 

Vat Well, Sir, I obey you. — 

Piſc. Look you, Sir, have I not made haſte? 

Viat. Believe me, Sir, that you have; and it looks 
ſo well, I long to be at it. 

Piſc. Fall to then; - now, Sir, what fay you, am I 
a tolerable cook or no? 


Viat. So good a one, that I did never eat ſo good 


fiſh in my lite. This fiſh is infinitely better than any I 


ever taſted of the kind in my life; 'tis quite another 
thing, than our Trouts about Landon. 

Piſc. You would ſay fo, if that Trout you eat of 
were in right ſeaſon: but pray eat of the Grayling, 
which upon my word, at this time, is by much the bet- 
ter hth. 

at. In earneſt, and fo it is: and J have one requeſt 
to make to you, which is, that as you have taught me to 
catch Trout and Grayling, you will now teach me how 
to dreſs them as theſe are dreſt, which queſtionleſs is of 
all other the beſt way. 

Piſc. That I will Sir, with all my heart, and am 
glad you like them fo well as to make that requeſt, and 
they are dreſt thus. 

"Take your Trout, waſh, and dry him with a clean 
napkin; then open him, and having taken out his guts, 
and all the blood; wipe him very clean within, but waſh 
him not, and give him three ſcotches with a knife to the 
bone, on one fide only. After which take a clean ket- 
tle, and put in as much hard 18 beer, (but it muſt not 

3 b be 
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be dead) vinegar, and a little white wine and water, as 
will cover the fiſh you intend to boil; then throw into 
the liquor a good quantity of ſalt, the rind of a lemon, a 
handful of ſliced horſe-radiſh- root, with a handſome lit- 
tle faggot of roſemary, thyme, and winter- ſavory. Then 
ſet your kettle upon a quick fire of wood, and let your 
liquor boil up to the height before you put in your 
fiſh; and then, if there be many, put them in one b 
one, that they may not ſo cool the liquor as to make it 
fall; and whilſt your fiſh is boiling, beat up the butter 
for your ſauce with a ladle- full or two of the liquor it is 
boiling in, and being boiled enough, immediately pour 
the liquor from the fiſh, and being laid in a diſh, pour 
your butter upon it, and ſtrewing it plentifully over 
with ſhaved horſe-radiſh, and a little pounded ginger, 
garniſh your ſides of your diſh, and the fiſh itſelf with 
a ſliced lemon or two, and ſerve it up. 

A Grayling. is alſo to be dreſt exactly after the ſame 
manner, ſaving that he is to be ſcaled, which a Trout 
never is: and that muſt be done either with one's nails, 
or very henty and carefully with a knife, for fear of 
bruiſing the iſh. And note, that theſe kinds of fiſh, a 
Trout eſpecially, if he is not eaten within four or five 
hours after he be taken, is worth nothing. 

But come, Sir, I ſee vou have dined, and therefore if 
you pleaſe, we will walk down again to the little houſe, 
and there I will read you a lecture of angling at the 
bottom, | 


* 


c HA P. XI. 


. 


O, Sir, now we are here, and ſet, let me have my 
inſtructions for angling for Trout and Grayling at 
the bottom; which though not ſo eaſy, ſo cleanly, nor, 
as *tis ſaid, ſo genteel a way of fiſhing as with a fly, is 
yet, 


it 
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yet, if I miſtake not, a good holding way, and takes fiſh 
when nothing elſe will. 

Piſc. You are in the right, it does ſo: and a worm 
is ſo ſure a bait at all times, that, excepting in a flood, 
I would I had laid a thouſand pounds that I killed fiſh, 
more or leſs with it, winter or ſummer, every day 
throughout the year; thoſe days always excepted, that 
upon a more ſerious account always ought ſo to be. 
But not longer to delay you, I will begin, and tell you, 
that angling at the bottom is alſo commonly of two 
forts; and yet there is a third way of angling with a 

round-bait, and to very great effect too, as ſhall be 
fd hereafter; namely, by hand, or with a cork or 
float. 

That we call angling by hand is ef three ſorts. 

The firſt with a line 42 half the length of the rod 
a good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the hook, 
which we call a running line, and with one large brand- 
ling, or a dew-worm of a moderate ſize, or two ſmall 
ones of the firſt, or any other ſort, proper for a Trout, 
of which my father //alton has already given you the 
names, and ſaved me a labour; or indeed, almoſt any 
worm whatever; for if a Trout be in the humour to 
bite, it muſt be ſuch a worm as I never yet ſaw, that he 
will refuſe; and if you fiſh with two, you are then to 
bait your hook thus. - You are firſt to run the point of 
your hook in at the m head of your firſt worm, and 
ſo down through his body, till it be paſt the knot, and 
then let it out, and {trip the worm above the arming, 
that you may not bruiſe it with your fingers till you 
have put on the other, by running the point of the hook 
in below the knot, and upwards through his body to- 
wards his head, till it be but juſt covered with the head; 
which being done, you are then to flip the firſt worm 
down over the arming again, till the knots of both 
worms meet together. 

The ſecond way of angling by hand, and with a run- 
ning line, is with a line fomething longer than the 
former, and with tackle made after this ſame manner, 
At the utmoſt extremity of your line, where the hook 1s 

B b 2 always 
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always placed in all other ways of angling, you are to 
have a large piſtol, or carbine bullet, into which the end 
of your line 1s to be faſtened with a peg, or pin, even 
and cloſe with the bullet, and about half a foot above 
that, a branch of line, of two or three handfuls 
long, or more, for a ſwift ſtream, with a hook at the 
end thereof, baited with ſome of the forenamed worms, 
and another half foot above that ; another, armed and 
baited after the ſame manner (but with another ſort of 
worm, without any lead at all) above: by which means 
you will always certainly find the true bottom in all 
depths, which with the plumbs upon your line above, 
you can never do, but that your bait muſt always drag 


whilſt you are ſounding, which in this way of angling 
muſt be continually, by which means you are like to 


have more trouble, and peradventure worſe ſucceſs, 
And both theſe ways of angling at the bottom are moſt 
proper for a dark and muddy water, by reaſon that in 
ſuch a condition of the ſtream, a man may ſtand as near 
as he will, and neither his own ſhadow, nor the round- 
neſs of his tackle, will hinder his ſport. 

The third way of angling by hand with a ground-bait, 
and by much the beſt of all other, is, with a line full as 
long, or a yard and half longer than your rod, with no 
more than one hair next the hook, and for two or three 
lengths above it, and no more than one ſmall pellet of 
ſhot for your plumb, your hook little, your worms of the 
ſmaller brandlings very well ſcoured, and only one upon 
your hook at a time, which is thus to be baited, The 
point of your hook is to be put in at the very tag of his 
tail, and run up his body quite over all the arming, and 
{till ſtript on an inch at lea upon the hair, the head and 
remaining part hanging downward; and with this line 
and hook thus baited, you are evermore to angle in the 
ſtreams, always in a clear rather than a troubled water, 
and always up the river; ſtill caſting out your worm be- 
fore you with a light one-handed rod, like an artificial 
fly, where it will be taken, ſometimes at the top, or with- 
in a very little of the ſuperficies of the water, and almoſt 
always before that lignt plumb can tink it to the bottom A 
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both by reaſon of the ſtream, and alſo that you muſt al- 
ways keep your worm in motion by 8 ſtill back 
towards you, as if you were angling with a fly; and be- 
lieve me, whoever will try it, ſhall find this the beſt way 
of all other to angle with a worm, in a ma water 
eſpecially z but then his rod muſt be very light and 
pliant, and very true and finely made, which, with a ſkil- 
ful hand, will do wonders, and in a clear ftream is un- 
doubtedly the beſt way of angling for a Trout or Gray- 
ling with a worm, by many degrees, that any man can 
make choice of, and of moſt eaſe and delight to the 
angler. To which let me add, that if the er be of 
a conſtitution that will ſuffer him to wade, and will flip 
into the tail of a ſhallow ſtream, to the calf of the leg or 
the knee, and fo keep off the bank, he ſhall almoſt take 
what fiſh he pleaſes. 

The ſecond way of angling at the bottom is with a 
cork or float; and that is alſo of two forts; with a 
worm, or with a grub or cadis, 

With a worm you are to have your line within a foot, 
or a foot and half as long as your rod; in a dark water, 
with two, or if you will with three, but in a clear water 
never with above one hair next the hook, and two or 
three for four or five lengths above it, and a worm of 
what ſize you pleaſe, your plumbs fitted to your cork, 
your cork to the condition of the river, that is, to the 
{wiftneſs or ſlowneſs of it; and both, when the water is 
"uy clear, as fine as you can; and then you are never 
to bait with above one of the leſſer ſort of brandlings; 
or, if they are very little ones indeed, you may then bait 
with two, after the manner before directed. 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do it as deep, 
that is, as near the bottom as you can, provided your 
bait do not drag; or if it do, a Trout will ſometimes 
take it in that poſture: if for a Grayling, you are then 
to fiſh further from the bottom, he being a fiſh that 
uſually ſwims nearer to the middle of the water, and lies 
always looſe; or however is more apt to riſe than a 
Trout, and more inclined to riſe than to deſcend even to 


2 ground-bait, 
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With a grub or cadis, you are to angle with the ſame 
length of line; or if it be all out 2s long as your rod, 
*tis not the worſe, with never above one hair for two 
or three lengths next the hook, and with the ſmalleſt 
cork, or float, and the leaſt weight of plumb you can 
that will but fink, and that the ſwiftneſs of your ſtream will 
allow; wich alſo you may help, and avoid the violence 
of the current, by angling in the returns of a ſtream, or 
the eddies betwixt two {treams, nich alſo are the moſt 
licely places wherein to kill a fiſh in a ſtream, either at 
the top or bottom. 

Of grubs for a Grayling, the aſh-grub, which is 
plump, milk-white, bent round from head to tail, and 
excceding tender, with a red head; or the dock-worm, 
or zrub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher 
than the other, with rows of feet all down his belly, and 
a red head alfo, are the beſt; I ſay for a Grayling, be- 
cauſe, although a Trout will take both theſe, the aſh- 
grub eſpecially, yet he does not do it fo freely as the 
other, and I have uſually taken ten Graylings for one 
Trout with that bait; though if a Trout come, I have 
obſcrved, that he is commonly a very good one. 


"Theſe baits we uſually keep in bran, in which an aſh- 


grub commonly grows tougher, and will better endure 
baiting 3 though he is yet 0 tender, that it will be ne- 
ceſſary to warp in a piece of a ſtiff hair with your arm- 
ing, leaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw-breadth at the 
head of your hook, fo as to keep the grub either from 
ſlipping totally off when baited, or at leaſt down to the 
int of the hook, by which means your arming will be 
left wholly naked and bare, which is neither ſo ſightly, 
nor ſo likely to be taken; though to help that, which 
will however very oft fall out, I always arm the hook I 
deſign for this bait with the whiteſt horſe-hair I can 
chooſe, which itſelf will reſenible, and ſhine like that 
bait, and conſequently will do more good, or lefs harm, 
than an arming of any other colour, Theſe grubs are 
to be baited thus; the hook is to. be put in under the 
head or chaps of the bait, and guided down the middle 
of the belly, without ſuffering it to peep out by the way; 
| or 
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for then the aſh-grub eſpecially will iſſue out water and 
milk, till nothing but the ſkin thall remain, and the bend 
of the hook will appear black through it, till the point 


of your hook come ſo low that the head of your bait ' 


may reſt, and ſtick upon the hair that ſtands out to hold 
it; by which means it can neither flip of itſelf, neither 
will the force of the ſtream, nor quick pulling out, upon 
any miſtake, ſtrip it off. 

Now the cadis, or cod-bait, which is a ſure killing 
bait, and for the moſt part, by much ſurer than either of 
the other, may be put upon the hook, two or three 
together, and is ſometimes, to very great effect, joined 
to a worm, and ſometimes to an artificial fly to cover the 


point of your hook; but is always to be angled with at 


the bottom, when by itſelf eſpecially, with the fineſt 
tackle; and is for all times of the year, the moſt holding 
bait of all other whatever, both for Trout and Gray- 
ling, 

There are ſeveral other baits beſides theſe few I have 
named you, which alſo do very great execution at the 
bottom, and ſome that are peculiar to certain countries 
and rivers, of which every angler may in his own place 
make his own obſervation; and ſome others that I do 
not think fit to put you in mind of, becauſe I would not 
corrupt you, and would have you, as in all things elſe I 
obſerve you to be a very honett gentieman, a fair angler, 
And fo much for the ſecond fort of angling for a I rout 
at the bottom. 

Fiat. But, Sir, I beſeech you give me leave to aſk 
you one queſtion: is there no art to be uſed to worms, 
to make them allure the fiſh, and in a manner compel 
them to bite at the bait ? 

Piſc. Not that I know of; or did I know any ſuch 
ſecret, I would not uſe it myſelf, and therefore would 
not teach it you. Though I will not deny to you, that 
in my younger days, I have made trial ot oil of ofpray, 
oil of ivy, camphire, afla-fcetida, juice of nettles, and 
ſeveral other devices that I was taught by ſeveral anglers 
I met with; but could never find any advantage by 

Bbz them, 
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them, and can ſcarce believe there is any thing to be done 
that way; though I muſt tell you I have ſeen ſome men, 
who I thought went to work no more artificially than 
JI, and have yet with the ſame kind of worms I had, in 
my own fibhe taken five, and ſometimes ten to one, 
But we'll let that buſineſs alone, if you pleaſe ; and be- 
cauſe we have time enough; and that I would deliver 
you from the trouble of any more lectures, I will, if you 
pleaſe, proceed to the laſt way of angling for a 'T rout or 
Grayling, which is in the middle; after which, I thall 
have / no more to trouble you with. 

Viat. Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greateſt ſatisfaction 
that can be, and I attend you, | | 


. 


„„ 
NGLING in the middle then, for a Trout or 


Grayling, is of two ſorts; with a pink or min- 
now for a Trout, or with a worm, grub, or cadis for a 
Grayling. | | 
For the firſt, it is with a minnow half a foot, or a 
foot within the ſuperficies of the water; and as to the 
reſt that concerns this fort of angling, I ſhall wholly 
refer you to Mr. Walton's directions, who is undoubtedly 
the beſt angler with a minnow in England; only in 
plain truth I do not approve of thoſe baits he keeps in 
falt, unleſs where the living ones are not poſſibly to be 
had; though I know he frequently kills with them, 
and peradventure more, than with any other; nay, I 
have ſeen him refuſe a living one for one of them, and 
much leſs of his artificial one; for though we do it 
with a counterfeit fly, methinks it ſhould hardly be 
expected that a man ſhould deceive a fiſh with a 
Se | counterfeit 
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counterfeit iſh, Which having ſaid, I ſhall only add, 


and that out of my own experience, that I do believe a 
bull-head, with his gill-fins cut off, at ſome times of 
the year eſpecially, to be a much better bait for a Trout 
than a minnow, and a loach much better than that ; to 
prove Which, I ſhall only tell you, that I have much 
oftener t:ken Trouts with a bull-head or a loach in their 
throats, for there a Trout has queſtionleſs his firſt di- 
geſtion, than a minnow ; and that one day eſpecially, 
having angled a good part of the day with a minnow, 
and that in as hopeful a day, and as fit a water, as could 
be withed for that purpoſe, without railing any one fiſh 
I at lait fell to it with the worm, and with that took 
fourteen in a very thort ſpace ; amongſt all which, there 
was not, to my remembrance, ſo much as one, that had 
not a loach or two, and ſome of them three, four, five, 
and ſix loaches, in his throat and ſtomach; from whence 
I concluded, that had I angled with that bait, I had 
made a notable day's work of it. 

But after all, there is a better way of angling with a 
minnow, than pernaps is fit either to teach or to prac- 
tiſe; to which I ſhall only add, that a Grayling will 
certainly riſe at, and ſometimes take a minnow, though 
it will be hard to be believed by any one, who ſhall 
conſider the littleneſs of that fiſh's mouth, very unfit to 
take ſo great a bait: but is affirmed by many, that he 
will ſometimes do it; and I myſelf know it to be true; 
for though I never took a Grayling ſo, yet a man of 
mine once did, and within ſo few paces of me, that I 
am as certain of it, as I can be of any thing I did not 
ſee, and, which made it appear the more ſtrange, the 
Grayling was not above eleven inches long. 

I muſt here alſo beg leave of your maſter, and mine, 
not to controvert, but to tell him, that I cannot con- 
ſent to his way of throwing in his rod to an over-grown 
Trout, and afterwards recovering his fhſh with his 
tackle. For though I am: ſatisfied he has ſometimes 
done it, becauſe he ſays ſo, yet I have found it quite 
otherwiſe; and though I have taken with the angle, I 
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may fafely ſay, ſome thouſands of Trouts in my life, 
my top never ſnapt, though my line {till continued faſt . 
to the remaining part of my rod, by ſome lengths of 
Une curled round about my top, and there faſtened with 

waxt ſilk, againſt ſuch an accident; nor my hand never 
flackt, or flipt by any other chance, but I almoſt al- 
ways infallibly loſt my tuh, whether great or little, 
though my hook came home again. And I have often 
wondered how a Trout ſhould fo ſuddenl diſengage 
himſelf from ſo great a hook, as that we bait with a 
minnow, and ſo deep bearded, as thoſe hooks com- 
monly are; when I have ſeen by the forenamed acci- 
dents, or the ſlipping of a knot in the upper part of the 
line, by ſudden and hard ſtriking, that though the line 
has immediately been recovered, almoſt before it could 
be all drawn into the water, the fiſh cleared, and gone 
in a moment. And yet to juſtify what he fays, I have 
ſometimes known a Trout, having carried away a whole 
line, found dead, three or four days after, with the 
hook faſt ſticking in him : but then 1t is to be ſuppoſed 
he had gorged it, which a Trout will do, if you be 
not too quick with him when he comes at a minnow, 
as ſure and much ſooner than a Pike; and I myſelf have 
alſo, once or twice in my life, taken the fame fiſh with 
my own fly ſticking in his chaps, that he had taken from 
me the day before, by the ſlipping of a hook in the arm- 
ing; but I am very confident a Trout will not be trou- 
bled two hours with any hook, that has fo much as one 
handful of line left behind with it, or that is not ſtruck 
through a bone, if jt be in any part of his mouth only; 
nay, I do certainly know, that a Trout, fo ſoon as ever 
he feels himſelf prickt, if he carries away the hook, 
goes immediately to the bottom, and will there root 
like a hog upon the gravel, till he either rub out, or 
break the hook in the middle. And ſo much for this 
firſt fort of angling in the middle for a Trout. 

The ſecond way of angling in the middle, is with 2 
worm, grub, cadis, or any other ground-bait for 2 
Grayling ; and that is with a cork, and a foot from the 

bottom, 
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bottom, a Grayling taking it much better there than at 
the bottom, as has been faid before; and this always in 
a clear water, and with the fineſt tackle. 

To which we may alſo, and with very good reaſon, 
add the third way of angling by hand with a ground- 
bait, as a third way of fiſhing in the middle, which is 
common to both Trout and Grayling, and as I faid be- 
fore, the beſt way of angling with a worm, of all other 
| ever tried whatever. 7 

And now, Sir, I have faid all I can at preſent think 
of concerning angling for a Trout and Grayling, and 
I doubt not have tired you ſufficiently ; but I will give 

ou no more trouble of this kind, whilſt you ſtay, 
which I hope will be a good while longer. 

Viat, That will not be above a day longer; but if I 
live till May come twelvemonth, you are ſure of me 
again, either with my maſter Malton, or without him; 
and in the mean time ſhall acquaint him how much you 
have made of me for his {ike, and I hope he loves me 
well enough to thank you for it. 

Piſc. J ſhall be glad, Sir, of your good company at 
the time you ſpeak of, and ſhall be loath to part with 
you now ; but when you tell ine you muſt go, I will 
then wait upon you more miles on your way, than I 
have tempted you out of it, and heartily with you a 
200d journey, 
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My good FRIEND, 


Cannot but tender my particular thanks to you, for 
1 that you have been pleaſed by three editions of 

your COMPLETE ANGLER, freely to diſpenſe your 
dear-bought experiences to all the lovers of that art; 
and have thereby ſo excellently vindicated the legality 
thereof, as to divine approbation, that if I ſhould go 
about to ſay more in that behalf, it indeed were to light 
a candle to the fun. But ſince all pleaſures (though 
never ſo innocent in themſelves) loſe that ſtamp, when 
they are either purſued with inordinate affections, or to 
the prejudice of another; therefore as to the former, 
every man ought to endeavour, through a ſerious con- 
ſideration of the vanity of worldly contentments, to 
moderate his affections thereunto, whereby they may 


* This Diſcourſe was firſt publiſhed with, and was printed at 
the end of the Third Edition of IWalton's book; but, as the ſubject 
matter of it does as well relate to Cotton's part as the other, it was 
thought proper to tranſpoſe it. 8 
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be made of excellent uſe, as ſome poiſons allayed are in 
phyſic : and as to the latter, we are to have recourſe to 
the known laws, ignorance whereof excuſeth no man, 
and therefore by tier directions fo to ſquare our actions, 
that we hurt no man, but keep cloſe to that golden rule, 
To do to all men, as we would ourſelves be done unto, 
Now concerning the Art of Angling, we may con- 
clude, Sir, that as you have proved it to be of great 
1 ſo I find it favoured by the laws of this king- 
dom ; for where provition is made by our Statutes 
primo Elizab. cap. 17. againſt taking fiſh by nets that 
be not of ſuch and ſuch a fize there ſet down, yet, 
thoſe law- makers had ſo much reſpect to anglers, as to 
except them, and leave them at liberty to catch as big 
as they could, and as little as they would catch. And 
yet though this Apoſtolical recreation be ſimply in it- 
ſelf lawful, yet no man can go upon another man's 
ground to fiſn, without his licence, but that he is a 
treſpaſſer ; but if a man have licence to enter into a 
cloſe or ground for ſuch a ſpace of time, there though 
he practiſe angling all that time, he is not a treſpaſſer, 
becauſe his fiſhing: is no abuſe of his licence: but this 
is to be underſtood of running ſtreams, and not of ponds 
or ſtanding pools; for in caſe of a pond or ſtanding 
pool, the owner thereof hath. a property in the fiſh, and 
they are ſo far faid to be his, that he may have treſpaſs 
for the fiſh againſt any one that ſhall take them without 
his licence, though it be upon a common, or adjoining 
to the king's highway, cr adjoining to another man's 
ground, who gives licence : but in caſe of a river, 
where one or more have /{:bera piſcaria only, it is 
otherwiſe, for there the fiſhes are ſaid to be fer natu- 
rà, and the taking of them with an angle is not treſpaſs, 
for that no man is ſaid to have a property in them till he 
have caught them: and then it is a treſpaſs for any to 
take them from him. Eut this is not to be underitood 
of fiſhes confined to a man's own ground by gates or 
otherwiſe, ſo that they cannot pats away, but may be 
taken out or put in at plcaſure; for in that caſe the 
party 


argu 


free- 
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party hath a property in them, as in the caſe of a ſtand- 


ing pool. 

Pur where any one hath ſeparalis piſcaria, as in 
Child and GreenhilPs Caſe in Trin. 15 1C 
Car. 1. in the King's-Bench, there it H. 
ſcemeth that the fiſh may be ſaid to be his, becauſe no 
man elſe may take them whilſt they are within his ſe- 
veral-fiſhing : therefore what is meant by a ſeveral- 
fiſhing is neceſſary to be conſidered. And though the 
difference between a free-fiſhing and a ſeveral-fiſhing, 
be often treated of in the antient books of the law, and 
ſome opinions will have the difference to be great, and 
others ſmall or nothing at all ; yet the certaineſt defi- 
nition of a ſeveral-fiſhing is, where one hath the roy- 
aity, and owneth the ground on each fide of the wa- 
ter; which agreeth with Sir Vil- . 
liam Calthrop's caſe, where an ac- _— 1 E. 4, 6. 
| . nd Paſch. 18 E 
tion was brought by him againſt ano- 4, % N 
ther for fiſhing in his ſeveral- fiſh- 
ing, Sc. to which the defendant pleaded, That the 
place wherein the treſpaſs was ſuppoſed to be done, 
contained ten perches of land in length, and twen 
perches in breadth, which was his own freehold at the 
time when the treſpaſs was ſuppoſed to be done, and that 
le fiſhed there as was lawiul for him to do; and this 
was adjudged a good plea by the whole court: and upon 
argument in that very caſe it was agreed, that no man 
could have a ſeveral-fiſhing but in his own ſoil, and that 
free-tiſhing may be in the ſoil of another man; which was 
all agreed unto by LZ7ttletor, our famous Engliſb lawyer. 
So that from all this may be drawn this ſhort concluſion, 
that if the angler take care that he offend not with his 
feet, there is no great danger of his hands, 

But there are ſome covetous rigid perſons, whoſe 
ſouls hold no ſympathy with thoſe of the innocent 
anglers; having either got to be lords of royalties, or 
owners of lands adjoining to rivers, and theſe do, by 
ſome apted clowniſh nature and education for the pur- 
pole, inſult and domineer over the innocent angler, 

g beating 
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beating him, breaking his rod, or at leaſt taking it from 
him *, and ſometimes impriſoning his perſon as it he were 
a feion. Whereas a true-bred gentleman ſcorns thoſe 
ider-like attempts, and will rather refreſh a civil ſtranger 
at his table, than warn him from coming on his ground 
upon ſo innocent an occation. It ſhould therefore be 
conſidered how far ſuch furious drivers are warranted b 
the law, and what the angler may (in caſa of ſuch vio- 
lence) do in defence of himſelf. If I come upon ano- 
ther man's ground without his licence, or the licence of 
the law, I am a treſpaſſer, for which the owner may 
have an action of treſpaſs againſt me; and if I continue 
there after warning to depart by the owner, or his ſer- 
vant thereunto authorized, the owner, or his ſervant by 
his command, may put me off by force, but not beat 
me, but in caſe of reſiſtance by me, for then I (by re- 
fiſting) make the aſſault; but if he beat me, I not reſiſt- 
ing, in that caſe, he makes the aſſault, and I may beat 
him in defence of myſelf, and to free myſelf from his 
violence +. And in caſe I ſhall leave my rod behind in 
his ground, he may take it damage fe but he can 
neither take it from my perſon by force, nor break it, but 
he is a treſpaſſer to me. Which ſeems clear by the caſe 
] of Reynell and Champernon, where 
Nr ke * * Reynell brought an action of treſpals 
N againſt Champernon for taking and 
cutting his nets; the defendant juſtified for that he 


* There is no reading this paſſage without figuring to one's ima- 
mms the poor, humble, patient angler, ſtanding ſuill and defence- 
eſs, while the mercileſs lord of the manor is laying him on with a 
ſtick, perhaps the butt of his own rod, or a worſe weapon. I will 
not diſpute with the author, whether the meekneſs and ſubmiſſion 
of the poor fiſher upon this occaſion are very becoming or not; but 
this ſort of paſſive valour is rather to be admired than imitated. Yet 
has the angler his remedy, as the reader will ſee a few lines below, 
7 Agreeable io the rule contained in this barbarous diſtich: 
Res dare pro rebus, pro verbis verba ſolemus, 
Pro bufis, bufas, pro trufts reddere trufas. 
Things mult be recompenſt with things, buffets with blowes, 
And words with words, and taunts with mocks and mowes. 
Dalton's Country Juſtice, Chap. 73. 


Was 
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was ſeiſed in fee of a ſeveral-fiſhing, and that the plain- 


tiff with others endeavoured to row upon his water, and 
with the nets to catch his fiſh; and that for the ſafe- 
guard of his fiſhing he took and cut the nets and oars; 
to which plea the plaintiff demurred; and there it was 
adjudged by the whole court, that he could not by ſuch 
colour cut the nets and oars; and judgment was there- 
upon given for the plaintiff, | 

Doubtleſs our fore-fathers well conſidered, that man 
to man was a wolf , and therefore made good laws to 
keep us from devouring one another; and amongſt the 
reſt a very good Statute was made in the three and for- 
tieth year of Queen Elizabeth, whereby it is provided, 
that in perſonal actions in the courts at Veſtminſter, 
(being not for land or battery) when it ſhall appear to 
the judges, (and be ſo by them ſignified) that the debt 
or damages to be recovered amount not to the ſum of 
forty ſhillings or above, the ſaid judges ſhall award to the 
plaintiff no more colts than damages, but leſs at their 
diſcretion, 

And now with my acknowledgment of the advantage 
I have had both by your friendſhip and your book, I 
wiſh nothing may ever be that looks like an alteration 
in the firſt; nor any thing in the laſt, unleſs, by reaſon 
of the uſeful pleaſure of it, you had called it the ARCAa- 
DIA of ANGLING; for it deſerves that title, and I would 
deſerve the continuance of your friendſhip. 


* R XR XR %*#%%%$%#%% %*%%S% **%#%##% 8 # I 


Since the writing the foregoing diſcourſe, the laws of 
this country, relative to fiſh and fiſhing, have undergone 
ſuch alterations as would alone juſtify an addition to it z 
but as it has, of late, been objected to all laws that 
aſhgn an excluſive right in any of the creatures of God 
to particular ranks or orders of men, that they favour of 


* A melancholy truth ſo univerſally acknowledged as to have 
given occaſion to the proverb, Homo kominz lupus. Vide Eraſmes 
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barbariſm, and are calculated to ſerve the purpoſes of ty- 
ranny and ambition; it was thought neceſſary to trace 
the matter farther back, and ſhew from whence laws of this 
kind derive their force. And though it is not imagined 
that ſpeculative arguments will operate upon men of li- 
centious principles, yet as the general tenor of this work 
ſuppoſes the angler to be endued with reaſon, and under 
the dominion of conſcience, it may not be amiſs to ſtate 
the obligation he is under to an obſervance of ſuch laws, 
and to point out to him the ſeveral inſtances where he 
cannot purſue his recreation without the riſque of his 
quiet. | 

Property is univerſally allowed to be founded on oc- 
cupancy, the very notion of which implies induſtry, or 
ſome act in the occupant, of which no ſtranger has a 
right to avail himſelf: he that firſt took poſſeſſion of an 
uncultivated tract of land, provided it was no more than 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his family, 
became thereby the proprietor of ſuch land. 

Mr. Locke illuſtrates this doctrine by an elegant in- 
ſtance: «© The water running in the fountain,” fays 
he, “ is every one's; but that in the pitcher is his only 
. who draws it.” On Government, Book II. Chap. V. 

ect. 29. 
| And'if this reaſoning be admitted in the caſe of land, 
which is ranked among the immoveable objects of pro- 
perty, it is much ſtronger in favour of things moveable, 
the right of which is at once claimed, and fortified by an 
actual poſſeſſion and ſeparation from that common maſs 
in which they were originally ſuppoſed to exiſt. 

But notwithſtanding the innumerable appropriations 
which in the preſent civilized ſtate of the world, appear 
to have been made, there are many things which may 

et be ſaid to be in common and in a ſtate of natural 

iberty; in this claſs we may rank creatures fer na- 

turd, beaſts of chace, many kinds of fowl, and all fiſh. 

The fiſherman in Plautus admits, that none of the 

fiſn were his, while they remained in their proper 

element, and inſiſts only on his right to thoſe which - 
4 ha 
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had caught. Rudens, Act 4. Scene 3. And both the 
ewiſh and Roman lawyers aſſert, that wild beaſts and 
ſiſh belong only to thoſe who take them *. 

This notion has led many perſons to imagine, that, 
even now, there ſubſiſts a general community of theſe 
creatures; and that, at this day, every one has a right 
to take them to his own uſe wherever he finds them. 
Not to inſiſt, that if all men promiſcuouſly were per- 
mitted the exerciſe of this right, 1t would be of very 
little benefit to any, it may ſuffice to ſay, that there are 
few civilized countries that have not found it neceſſary 
either for promoting ſome public good, or averting 
ſome public miſchief, to controul it by expreſs prohi- 
bitions; and how far ſuch prohibitions are deemed law- 
ful and binding on the conſciences of thoſe on whom 
they are impoſed, will appear by. conſulting the autho- 
rities in the margin +; and it is worth noting, that laws 
made to prohibit the taking of creatures fere naturd, 
by perſons unqualified, do not take from a man any thing 
which is his own ; but they barely forbid the uſe of cer- 
tain methods of acquiſition, which the law of nature 
might, perhaps, allow of. Puffendorf de Fure Nat. & 
Gent. Lib. IV. Cap. 6. §. 61. b 


* Selden De Jure Nat. & Gent. juxta Diſcip. Ebreor. Lib. IV. 
Cap. 4. Inſtit. Lib. II. Tit. 1. De rerum divifione & acquirendo 
earum Dominio. However, this is to be underſtood only in caſes 
wherein there is no law to forbid it. Grot. De Jure Bell: ac Pacis, 
Lib. II. Cap. 2. §. 5+ 


+ Pulfendorf De Jure Nat. & Gent. Lib. IV. Cap. 6. 5. 6. 
Gudelin De Jure Nowfimo, Lib. II. Cap. 2. D. Lib. XLI. Tit. 2. 
De acquirend. vel amittend. Poſſeſſ. See alſo Garcilaſſo de la Vega. 
Comm, Reg. Lib. VI. Cap. VI. Where it is ſaid, that in Peru, 
hunting, by the inferior ſort, is prohibited, leſt, ſays the author, 
% men betaking themſelves to the pleaſure of the field, ſhould de- 
slight in a continued courſe of ſports, and ſo neglett the neceſſary 
% proviſion and maintenance of their families.“ 


Þ See alſo Arnold. Vinn. ad Sect. 19. De Rer. Ditiſ. And 
Ziegler on Grotius, Lib. II. Cap. 2. F. 5, 
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Agreeable to the principles here laid down, we find, 
that the laws of molt countries, at leaſt of this, have 
aſſigned the property in the creatures in queſtion to par- 
ticular perſons : thus to royal hſh, which are Whales and 
Sturgeons, the king is entitled by his prerogative *; and 
the property of fiſh in rivers, or at leaſt, a right to take 

em, is, in many places, given to corporations; as with 
us, the fiſhery of the river Thames is granted to the cit 
of London; and the townſmen of Hungerford, in Berk- 
ſhire, claim a right of hihing in that part of the river 
Kennet, called their common water, under a grant from 
John of Gaunt, who, we may ſuppoſe, derived it from 
the crown +; but in moſt inſtances fiſh belong to the 
owner of the ſoil. 

Theſe principles being recognized, and property once 
ſettled, it is eaſy to ſee the neceſlity and the juſtice of 
fencing it with politive laws : accordingly, in this coun- 
try, judicial determinations have, from time to time, 
been made, aſcertaining the rights ot perſons to fiſheries; 
and theſe, together with the ſeveral ſtatutes enacted to 
prevent the deſtruction of fiſh, compoſe the body of laws 
relating to fiſh and fiſhing; the former, by way of ſup- 
plement to the foregoing diſcourſe, are here laid down, 
and the latter will be referred to. 

'The property which the common law gives in river- 
fiſh uncaught, is of that kind which is called ſpecial, or 
qualified property; which ſce defined by Lord Coke, in 
his Reports, Part 7. Fo. 17. b. and is derived out of 
the right to the place or ſoil where ſuch fiſh live: ſo 
that ſuppoſing them, at any given inſtant, to belong 
to one perion, whenever they reſort to the ſoil or 


* 7 Coke 16. The Caſe of Swans. 


+ The townſmen of Hanges ford have a horn, holding about a 
quart, the inſcription whereon alfirms it to have been given by John 
of Gaunt, with the Rzal-fiſhing (lo it is therein expreſſed) in a cer- 


C3 


tain part of the river. G:4/. Camden, 166, 


water 
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water of another, they become his. property, and fo in 


infinitum. 

And to prove that this notion of a fluctuating or 
tranſitory property, is what the law allows, we need 
only apply it to the caſe of the water in a river; which 
is ſo conſtantly paſſing from the foi] of one to another, 
that no man can, in ſtrictneſs, be ſaid to go twice to the 
ſame river; and yet, by a grant of any given quantity 
of land covered with water, which is the only legal de- 
ſignation of a river, not only a certain tract of the river, 
but the fiſh contained in it, ſhall paſs. See Cote on Lit- 
tleton, 4. a. ; 

In the Reg:er, a very. ancient law-book, we find 
two writs relating to fiſh; the one, for the unlawful 
taking of fith in a ſeveral-fiſhery; and the other, in a 
free- fiſhery; and of theſe in their order. 

A ſeveral-filhery, is that which a man is intitled to 
in reſpect of his being the owner of the foil, and is what 
no one can have in the land of another, unleſs by ſpecial 
grant or preſcription; and whoever ſhall fiſh in ſuch a 
ſeveral-lithery, without a licence, is liable to an action 
of treſpaſs, in which the plaintitf may well demand; 
wherefore, in the plaintiff's ſeverai-fiſhiry, the defendant 
was fiſhing, and bis fiſhes tack, &c. for though the fiſh be 
feræ natura, yet being taken in the water of the owner 
of the river, they are ſaid to be þ:s fiſh, without ſayin 
in his ſoil or water, 34 Crobe's Reports, 353, Child and 
GreenhilPs caſe; but he mult ſet forth the nature and 
number of the fiſh taken, 5 Co4e's Reports, 35. Playter's 
eaſe, and 3d Cote 18. 

A free- fiſhery is a right to take fiſh in the water and 
ſoil of another, and is derived out of a ſeveral-fiſhery. 
If one ſeized of a river, grants, without including the 
ſoil, a ſeveral-fſhery, or, which amounts to no more 
than that, his water, a right of fiſhing paſtes, and no- 
thing elſe. Plowden's Commentary, 154, b. Coke on 
Littleton, 4. b. and the word ſeverai, in ſuch caſe, is 
ſynonymous with /e, and that in fo ſtrict a ſenſe, that 
by ſuch a grant not only ſtrangers, but even the 

Cc3 owner 
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owner of the ſoil, is excluded from fiſhing there, C4, 
Litt. 122. a. And further, where one preſcribes to 
have a ſeveral-fiſhery in a water, which preſcription 
always ſuppoſes a grant precedent, the owner of the foil, 
as much as a ſtranger, is liable to an action if he fiſhes 
there, 2 Roll, 258. the cafe of Fori/ton and Cratchrode 
in the Common Pleas, Mich. 29 and 30 Elix. But here 
the writ ſhall vary from that in the caſe of a ſeveral- 
fiſhery, and demand, wherefore the defendant, in the free- 


fiſhery of the plaintiff, at N. without the licence and con- 
ſent of the plaintiff, was fiſhing, &c. expreſſing the nature 


and number of the fiſh taken; but becauſe the ſoil does 
not ' paſs by ſuch a grant, and the fiſh are feræ naturd, 
he ſhall not call them his fiſh, as in the former inſtance, 
Sce the caſe of Child and Greenh:!l, above cited. 

The doctrine deducible from theſe principles is, that 
that which united with the ſoil, would be a ſeveral- 
fiſhery, when ſevered by grant, though the grant be of 2 
ſeveral, or ſole, and not of a free-tiſhery, in termimis, 
becomes a free fiſhery, 

There is yet another caſe that I ſhall mention, which 
will give the intelligent reader a clear notion of this 
matter. A man grants to one, or more, a /iberty if 


fiſhing * here nothing but a naked right to fiſh paties, 


and the remedy againſt a treſpaſſer is not ſevered from 
the ſoil; the owner whereof, and not the grantee, may 
maintain an action, and may alſo fiſh himſelf. G. 
Litt. 122. a. 

As common of fiſhing may be appendant to land, fo 


allo there may be a joint-tenancy, or a tenancy in com- 


mon of a fiſhery, 1 I.. 186. b. 


* I find in Dgd. Warw. 1142, in margine, an account of the 


following grant, which for its ſingularity deſerves notice. 


g1 Hen. III. 7homas de Clinton, of Aminton, levied a fine to 
% Phat. Marmion, that he and his heirs, his wife, and their heirs, 
% might, when they came to Tamworth, or to their caſtle at Mid- 
*© dleton, fiſh with a boat any where in his water at Aminton, with 
* one net, called a fleu-net, and a tramil and ſayna; for which 
ff liberty he gave him fix marks of ſilver.” 


Having 
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Having thus ſhewn in what caſes the angler, in the 
purſuit of his recreation, may become a treſpaſſer, let us 
next conſider how far he is, by taking fiſh, in danger of 
committing Larceny; for that the taking fiſh out of a 

ond, without the conſent of the owner, falls within my 
Lord Coke's definition of that crime, no one can doubt 
that reads it. His words are, Larceny is the feloni- 
« ous, and fraudulent taking and carrying away, by any 
man or woman, of the mere perſonal goods of ano- 
« ther ; neither from the perſon nor by night, in the 
« houle of the owner,” 3d Inſt. 107. and a little after, 
109. he expreſsly ſays, © Larceny may be committed of 


« fiſhes in a pond.” ; 


Now, though to make the taking any perſonal thing 
felonious, reaſon and the law require, that the party 
ſhould do it animo furandi, ſee Bracton, Lib. 3. Fol. 
150. Fleta, Lib. 1. Cap. 36. which we will ſuppoſe 
no angler to be poſſeſſed with; yet whether by the word 
pond, we are to underſtand ponds at large, is perhaps of 
lome conſequence for him to know. 

It is a rule in law, that perſonal goods, and things 
ſevered from the frechold, ſhall go to the executors, 
and not to the heir. JYentworth's Office of an Executor, 
Chap. 5. and ſo ſhall fiſh in a trunk, or the like, ibid. 
but Lord Cote, in his Commentary on Littleton, Fol. 8. 
tells us, that fiſh in a pond ſhall go with the inheri- 
tance, becauſe, ſays he, © they were at their liberty, 
« and could not be gotten without induſtry, as by nets 
&« or engines.” 

From hence we may conclude, that fiſh in ponds 
cannot be ſaid to be mere perſonal goods, and then it 
follows as a conſequence, that of ſuch ffh larceny can- 
not be committed; and we may further conclude, that 
the word ponds, in the above paſſage, muſt mean only 
ſtew-ponds, ciſterns, or other ſuch ſmall receptacles of 
fiſh, 

Many wholeſome laws have, from time to time, been 
enacted, to prevent the deſtruction of fiſn; but they 
are ſo numerous, that I muſt refer the reader to the 

Cc4 Statutes 
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Statutes at large, or to the Abridgment publiſhed by a 
late worthy and learned friend of mine, John Cay, Kea 
deceaſed. 

He may alſo ſee a diſcourſe on the laws concerning 
angling, and for preſervation of fiſh, at the end of the 
Angler's Sure Guide, written, as it ſeems, by the au- 
thor of that book, with the learning and accuracy of an 
able lawyer, | 
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And their caſes are either 
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NUMBER I. 


Referred to from the end of Part I. 


Of Agri Ixs rs covering themſelves with Caſes, 


Water inſets 


1 being af - Round, with little threads on 
the ſides, or 
fixed to ſtones, and 
have a body either } F and more compreſſed, 
/ without little threads. 


that cover | Or moveable, portable, and migratory, called phry- 


themſelves ganea, wwlps a cad-caſe, which is furniſhed with 
with caſes, little threads as well on the back as the ſides; by 
have a caſe means whereof they adhere firmly to their caſes, ex- 
either cepting only their head and feet, with three ſmall 
protuberances projecting beyond the feet, which they 
can erect or put forth at pleaſure, to hinder their caſes 
from preſſing down on their heads as they creep, and 
F troubling thems ie 
3 i Parallel, Fo 3 being two inc 
glutinat- conftituting The er and moſt common 
ed, and n called fraw wem. 
thoſe ei- 
ther [* tranſverſe and ſhorter, with ſometimes 
ſmali ſtones and ſhells intermixed. 
U 
4 8 Round, with little worms within, called cod- 
8 4 bait, 
I $0 ' 
| 8 or , e ith ſomewhat larger ſtones 
adhering, ther he Bi of 
but ſmall auncring to tne es 0 
8 a the caſe, but never to the 
= ng p fore or back part of it, 
— 8 whence it neceſſarily ap- 
© | 5 Or flat and pears flat and compreſſed. 
7 more. \ Or with no ſtones adhering 
3 3 to the ſides, but with a 
— * ed, either 
My 0 caſe extending on each 
2 ſide into a narrow margin 
— or border, like wings, and 
E Or cr:oked, or rather reſembling a the caſe is more flat and 


horn; for the caſes of theſe are compreſſed than the for- 
crooked, and one extremity is ( mer. 
| larger, the other leſs; of theſe I 

have known four different ſpecies, viz. the black, the greater 
— and leſs, and the aſh- colour, the gieater and leis. All 
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All theſe produce flies with very large wings, like thoſe of butterflies, 
The nymphæ of theſe (which are to ſpring from thoſe ſmali worms, and 
which like tortoiſes carry their houſes about with them, within which 
they turn into nymyha, from which nymphe afterwards ſpring little 
Wes) Dr. Swammerd:im refers to his fourth order of — . ap. 
whereas, in my opinion, they belong to the third, becauſe they change 
their ſkin twice. 

Another tranſlation of this ſynopſis, too copious to be here inſerted, 
together with many curious particulars concerning aquatic inſeQs, is to 
be found in the Natura! H ftcry of Northamptonſhire, By the Rev. Jobs 
Morton, chap. 7. . 


HII. 
Referred to from Part II. page 46, in notis. 


FEBRUARY, 
EACOCE-ilackre. Peacock's herl alone, 


er interchanged with oftrich herl, warping red 
tk, red cock's hackle over all; it may be varied by a 
black cock's hackle and ſilver-twiſt. 

Taken chiefly from nine to eleven in the morning, and 

rem one ta three in the aſternoon. 

This and the ſeveral other hackles, which we have 
here and hereafter deſcribed, being moſt tempting baits, 
ſhould always be ſirſt tried when the angler comes to a 
ſtrange river; and not changed till he has found out, 
and is certain what particular fly is upon the water. 


MARCH. 


Green Pracock HACKLE. Greeniſh herl of a 
peacock ; warping, green ſilk, a black hackle over all. 


Taken from eight to eleven in the morning. 


Asn-coLourRted Dux. Dub with the roots of a 
fox-cub's tail; warp with pale yellow filk : wing of 
the pale part of a ſtarling's feather. 

Taken from eight to eleven, and from one to three, 

This fly, which is alfo called the violet dun and blue 
dun, is to be found on almoſt every river; ſome parti- 
culars of it have been mentioned in the note, Part II. 
p. 47 3 but here follow ſome obſervations on * 

: cſerve 
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deſerve to be attended to. It varies much in its colour, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year: in March and 
September it is called, and that very properly, the violet 
dun, for it has often that hue : and therefore, in the 
paſſage above referred to, we have directed the mixing 
blue-violet crewel with the fox-cub down. In April it 
aſſumes a pale aſh-colour, and in May is of a beautiful 
lemon- colour, both body and wings. In June and July 
it is blue-black, and from July it inſenſibly varies till it 

ecomes of its primitive colour, violet dun, which it 
never fails to do by September, 


Ar 


PEARL-CcOLOUR, or HzRon Dun. Dub with the 
yellowiſh or aſh-coloured herl of a heron, warp with 
aſh- coloured filk : wing from the ſhort feather of a he- 
ron, or from a coot's wing; of an aſh-colour. 

Morning and afternoon. 

Brue Dux. Dub with the fur of a water-rat; 

warp with aſh- colour; wing of a coot's feather. 
Merning and afternoon. 


M A Y. 


SitvER-T wisr HAckrr. Dub with the herl of 
an oftrich-feather ; warp with dark green, filver-twiſt, 
and black cock's hackle, over all. 

Taken from nine to eleven, eſpecially in a ſhowery day. 

Soory Dux. Dub with black ſpaniel's fur, or the 
herl of an oftrich ; warp with green; wing, the dark 
part of a land-rail or coot. . 

Taken beſt in a ſh1wery day, as alſs in April or June. 

LIGHT FLAMING, or SPRING BROWN. Dub with 
light brown of a calf ; warp with orange-colour ; wing 
of a pale grey mallard's feather. 

Taken chiefly before ſun-ſet in a warm evening—a 

good fiy. | 

Abroad much is ſaid, in the firſt part of the fore- 
going dialogues, of the oak-fly, the author has given 
but a very ſuperfcial deſcription of it, and his directions 
fer making it are extremely imperfect; we would therefore 

recom- 
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recommend the making it after the natural fly, and that 
according to the following directions. 

Oarx-FLy. By ſome called the aſh-fly, (by others, 
erroneouſly, the hawthorn-fly.) The head, which is 
large, of an aſh-colour ; the upper part of the body 
greyiſh, with two or three hairs of bright brown mixt, 
and a very little light blue, and ſometimes a hair or two 
of light green; the tail part is greyiſh mixt with orange; 
wing of a mottled brown feather of a woodcock, par- 
tridge, or brown hen; hook No. 8 or 9. This is the 
fy which is ſeen much in March, April, Hay, and Fune, 
on the body of aih-trees, oaks, willows, and thorns, 
growing near the water, ſtanding with its head down- 
wards; it is an excellent fly, but difficult to imitate, be- 
ing of many colours, unequally mixed. | It takes chieſly 
in the morning; it does not ſeem to come from any cadis, 
for it never drops in great numbers on the water; and 
the wings are ſhort, and lie flat on the back, like the 
blue botile, or large fleſh-fly. 

ORANGE-TAWNEY, ORANGE-BROWN, CAMLET- 
FLY, ALDER-FLY, WITHY-FLY, or BASTARD Ca- 
DIs. Dub with dark brown ſpaniel's hair, or calf's 
hair, that ſhines, or barge-ſail; warp with deep orange, 
black nackle under the wing: wing of a darkiſh feather 
of a mallard or itarling. 

Taken chiefiy in a morning before the green-drate 

comes upon the water. 

Huzzard., Dub with pale lemon- coloured mohair, 
or oftrich-fcather dyed yellow; warp with yellow, gold 
twitt and yellow hackle over all. Wing of a very pale 
mallard's feather dycd of a lemon-colour, the wings large, 
and longer than the body, lying flat on the back. 

Taken in a bluſtering day, before the May-fiy comes in. 

A fly little known, but the moſt beautiful of the in- 
ſect ſpecies that frequent the water. It is larger than 
the green-drake ; of a beautiful lemon colour, both 
body and wings, which are four in number, and lie 
cloſe to its back, It is to be met with in but few rivers, 
and is therefore eſteemed a great curioſity; in thoſe 

| | | rivers 
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rivers that produce them, they appear in great numbers 
about the latter end of April; at which time, and 
afterwards, the Trouts riſe at them very eagerly; doubt- 
leſs this is a true water- fly: it is ſuppoled to be pro- 
duced from a very large cadis. 


Drarh-DRAKE. The body, one herl of black 
oſtrich and two of peacock ; lilver-twiit, black hackle: 
wing of the dark feather of a mallard, of a copper- 
colour. 

Taken chiefly in an evening when the May-fly is al- 
mt gone. 


YELLOW MiLLER,' or OwL-FLy. The body of 
a yellow martern's fur, or oſtrich herl dyed buff-co- 
lour : wing of the ruddy feather of a young peacock's ' 
wing, or pale brown chicken. 

Taken from ſungſet till ten at night, and from two till 

four in the morning, | 


JUN E. 
The May- flies moſt of them as above. 


18 2 - 


Minpling BrRown. Made of calfs hair twiſted 
upon pale yellow lilk, for the {ilk to appear : wing of a 
mallard's feather. 


Dark Brown. Warp with red filk, with a deep 
orange tag at the tail: wing of a mallard's feather, 


WIILIOW Cxick kr, or SMALL Peacock Fry. A 
herl of a green peacock's feather ; warp with green filk ; 
wing of a ſtarling's feather, longer than the body. 

A morning fly, eſpecially for Grayling in rapid rivers. 


PrsmIRE. The body, ſome few reeves of a cock- 


pheaſant's tail-feather, or ruddy barge-ſail, or brown 
carpet, 
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carpet, or old bear's-hair, towards the roots, tanned 
with the weather: one peacock's herl may be twiſted 
with it: warp with ruddy filk : wing, the light part of 
a ſtarling's feather, left longer than the body. 

A killing fly after an emmet-flight, but not before, 


19698. 


The piſmire through this month; as alſo the other 
fies of the laſt month. 


r 


Lance FokrID Licht BROWN. The body of 


light calf or cow's hair, or ſeal's fur dyed of the co- 


lour; warp with ruddy or orange-coloured filk : wing, 
of a ruddy brown chicken large and long. 

A killing fiy in. a morning. This fly is much upon 
Hackney river, and is much ruddier there than 
me In the Thames I have caught with it 

ace of the largeſt ſize, and in great numbers, 
Somewhat of its hiſtory is given in the notes, page 
2.30. 
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Referred to from Part II. page 46, in notis. 


JANUARY. 
© as BLACK. Body, black wool of a ſheep's 


face, with or without a greenith peacock's herl; 


warp with brown ſilk: wing, the grey feather of a 
mallard. 


SECOND SPRING BLACK. Body, the very blackeſt 
part of the darkeſt hare's ſcut you can procure, with or 
without a greeniſh peacock's herl: warp with aſh-co- 


loured {ilk; wing, of a hield-fare's feather, 
| This 


bla 


Mc 
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This and the other ſpring black are beſt taken in 
bright weather. 


Broa* HERLI. Body, black rabbit's ſcut; black 
of a hare's ſcut ; greenith peacock's herl : warp with 
brown filk : wing, the light part of a heldfare's feather. 


Bracx HackLe. Body, pale yellow ſilk, with a 
black cock's hackle turned about it. 


Dun HacklE. Body, dun-coloured ſilk, with 2 
dun cock's hackle. 


FEBRUARY. 
The ſame flies as are directed for the preceding 


month. 


MARCH. 
The ſame flies as are directed for the preceding 


months; and alſo the | 
TurKEeY FLY, or Marcy FLy. Body, brown 
feal's hair, tops of the wings of a woodcock, ſome 
ruddy, others grey, well mixed together; warp with 
pink and yellow, or pink and light-coloured brown f1] 
twiſted together: wing, of a pheaſant-cock's feather. 
N. B. Thes it is ſuppoſed, is the cob-fly, ſa much cried 
up in Wales, 


APRIL. 


LicyT Broa. Body, light fox-cub fur, a little 
light foal's hair; a little ſquirrel's bloa, and the whitiſh 


* This is a north country word, and as I am told, ſigniſies a 
colour reſembling that of a mole's back, which has a bluiſh glos. 
I find it thus explained in a catalogue of local words, communi- 
cated in a letter from Mr. T horeſby, of Leeds, to Mr. Ray, bloa, 
black and blue. Philoſophical letters between the learned Mr. 
Ray, and ſeveral of his ingenious correſpondents, Olav, 1718, 


page 321. | 
yellow 
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| Fellow of the ſame, all theſe well mixed together; wary I for 


| with yellow ſilk : wing, of a light fieldfare's feather. of 
| Dun. Body, dunneſt filmert* or martern's fur; | 
Indian fox-dun ; light dun fox-cub ; coarſe hair of the a h 
| ſtump of a ſquirrel's tail of a brightiſh brown, or a yel- blac 
lowiſh caſt ; warp with yellow filk : wing, the light blo: 
feather of a fieldfare. f 


PLAIN HAck LE. Body, black oſtrich herl, with and 
red or black cock's hackle over it; and in hot weather 
add gold twiſt. | iD 


4 


Rep HAckLs. Body, red filk and gold-twiſt, and 
a red cock's hackle, till une. Afterwards uſe orange 50 
ſilk for the body. An excellent fly. 0 
N. B. This is more properly the orange-fy. It re- 
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blue. 


ſembles in colour a Seville orange. M ings may be fare 
| added, either of a riddy hen or chicken, or of the 
| ſeſteſt feather of a roock's wing; the firſt will give 
it an orange, the latter a dunniſh huc. It has four 7 
wings, two next the body, of a very dark grey co- the 
tour, and two ſerving as a caſe over them, ſometimes 
of a dirty blackiſh colour, and ſometimes of an | 
orange colour, ſcut 
Broa Warcner®. Is a ſmall fly, and appears wb 
on the water in a cold day (hook No. q or 10.) the _ 
body, fur of a water-tat, black part of a hare's ſcut, far 
| | the pale roots cut off, a very little brown bear's hair: 
| warp with pale brown, or olive-coloured {i}k : wing of 1 
| a hen blackbird. ” 
m 
| YELLOow WaTCHET. Body, water-rat's fur, the hw 
| blackeſt part of a hare's ſcut, greeniſh yellow crewel 
0 
| * Filmert. This is the animal which Waltcn, p. 11 calls the * 
Julimart but the former is a name by which it is very well known wa 
| at the furner's, | 
| t Watchet, Color cæruleus albicans, Skinner, Pale or ſky- the 
| 
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for feet; warp with green filk : wing, the lighteſt part 
of a blackbird's feather. Hook No. q or 10. 


KNorrEp Grey GnaT. Body, darkeſt part of 
a hare's ſcut, dark brown foal's hair, dark fur of the 
black of an old fox; warp with grey ſilk: wing, the 
bloa feather of a fieldfare. 


Green-Tait. Body, dark part of a hare's ſcut, 
and darkeſt bloa fur of an old fox; light part of a 
ſquirrel's tail, and a hair or two of the coarſe browniſh 
part of it for feet ; warp with aſh-coloured filk : wing, 
of a hen pheaſant. 


SAxD FLy. Body, dark brown foal's hair, a little 
bloa ſquirrel's fur, and the whitiſh yellow of the fame; 
warp with yellow filk : wing, the light part of a field- 
fare's feather. - 


M A V. 


The nine foregoing flies directed for April, and alſo 
the 


Broa HERI. Body, fox's fur, dark part of a hare's 
ſcut, greeniſh herl of a peacock (if the . weather is 
warm for the ſeaſon, otherwiſe little or none of the 
greeniſn herl;) warp with brown filk; wing, of a 
ſtarling's feather. 


Dun. Body, dunniſh bloa fur of an old fox, mixed 
with pale yellow, the ends of the hairs of an old fox 
2lmoſt red ; ſome coarſe hairs taken out of the tail or 
bruſh ; warp with yellow: wing, ſtarling's feather. 


Sroxk-Gxar. Body, the roots of the darkeſt 
part of a hare's ſcut, the top or ends being cut off; 
warp with aſh-coloured filk : wing, a blackbird's fea- 


ther, 
Dd LicaT 


Kerri 


LicuT Broa. Body, light fur of an old fox, 
mixed with pale yellow crewel ; warp with pale yellow 
filk : wing, light feather of a jay. 


Orance BROWN. Body, orange-coloured wool, 
with bright brown bear's hair mixed; warp with orange 
ſilk : wing, of a ſtarling's feather. 


Peacock Hacktz., Body, peacock's ruddy herl; 
red cock's hackle; warp with red ſilk. 


BLack Herr. Body, black herl of an oftrich, 
and ruddy herl of a peacock, twiſted together ; warp 
with brown ſilk: wing, the light feather of a field- fare. 


PeweT, or LArwiIxc's Topping, Body, pea- 
cock's herl, and that of a lapwing's crown feather, 
twiſted together; warp with red ſilk: wing, the red 
feather of a partridge's tail. 


RED Herr. Body, two herls of a peacock, twiſted 
together; warp with ruddy filk: wing, the red feather 
of a partridge's tail. 


] U N E. 


The dun, ſtone-gnat, light bloa, orange brown, 
peacock hackle, black herl, pewet's topping, and red 
herl of the laſt month, go alſo through this: there are 
likewiſe taken the | 


WHITTERISH, Body, the root-end of the white 
part of a hare's ſcut ; light grey foal's hair, or camel's 
hair, towards the tail, the dark part of a hare's ſcut 


with ſome brown hairs mixed: peacock's herl for = 
| head; 


*. 
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head; warp with white ſilk: wing, the feather of a 


ſca-mew. 


LicuT GREY. Body, fur of the inner part of a 
rabbit's leg, the lighteſt of the dark part of a hare's 
ſcut; warp with aſh-coloured filk : wings, light grey 


mallard's feather. ; 


1 


The peacock hackle, black herl, pewet's topping, 
and red herl of May and June, and the whitteriſh and 
light-grey of the laſt month ſerve alſo for this, and to 
thoſe add the 


Brown. Body, hair of a very light brown or red- 
diſh calf or ſpaniel, and light bear's hair mixed; warp 
with pale orange: wing, the feather of a land-rail, 


AUGUST. 


The peacock hackle, and the three following flies of 
May, and the two ſubſequent months, and the brown 
of the laſt month, ſerve alſo for this; in which alſo are 
taken the 

GREY-FLy. Body, light grey foal's hair mixed 
with the dark part 7 a hare's ſcut; warp with grey 
filk: wing, a hen-pheaſant's feather. 


BLAck AnT-FLy. Body, darkeſt part of a hare's 
ſcut, and dark brown wool, or ſheep's ruſſet, equally 
mixed, and one ſingle ruddy herl of a peacock, all 
twiſted together; warp with copper-coloured filk : wing, 
a heldfare's feather. 


Brown AnT-FLy. Body, bright brown bear's 
hair, much weather beaten, almoſt of an orange-colour 
towards the tail, and therefore a few hairs of a light 
brown, or flame-coloured calf, or ſpaniel's hair to be 
added in the tail-part ; warp with orange- coloured 
lilk : wing, the light feather of a fieldſare or ſtarling. 

Note, The Black and the Brown Ant Fly I have ftu- 
died to imitate with other materials. and have —_— 
them ſucceed very well, made as follows : 


d 2 Black 


P 
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Black Ant. Brown bear's hair, and a little grey 
ſquirrels hair next the roots, peacock herl; warp with 


copper-colour or aſb. 


rown Ant. Light barge-ſail, ſeals fur and brown 


bear”s hair, peacock herl; warp with orange: wings of 


this and the former, ftarling*s feather longer than the body. 


_ 


e102. 2M BE. R IV. 
Referred to from Part II. page 46, in notis. 


FEBRUYVAR T. 
RIME Dun. Dubbing, of the down of a fox- 


cub, warped with ſad aſh-coloured ſilk ; wings, of 
the feather got from the quill of a * ſhepſtare's wing, 
This fly is made little, but there is another made of the 
ſame dubbing larger by far. 


MARCH. 


The fame flies as are taken in February will be taken 
in March, and alſo thoſe hereafter mentioned, 


Mookr1isn BROWN. Dubbing of the wool of a 
black ſheep ; warped with red {ilk : wings, of the fea- 
ther got from a partridge wing. | 


PAim-FLy. Dubbing, of the hair of a brown 
ſpaniel, got on the outſide of the ear; and a little ſea- 
green wool mixed, warped with brown cloth-coloured 
{ilk : wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather. 


GREEN-TAII. Dubbing, of the brown hair of a 
ſpaniel, got on the outſide of the ear, but a little in the 
end of the tail; muſt be all of ſea-green wool, without 
mixture : wings as the laſt, 


*The reader is to note, that ſhepſtare, fare, and ſtarling, are 
words ſynonimous. Vid. Minſh's Dift, Voce STARE. 


A PPI N DI 
APRIL, 


BRIOHT Bear. Dubbing, of bright bear's hair: 


warped with fad cloth-coloured filk : wings, of a ſhep- 
ſtare's quill feather : others dub the body with yellow 
ſilk, which is better. 


YELLow Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, and 
aſh-coloured fox-cub down mixed together, dubbed 
with yellow filk : wings, of the feather of a ſhepſtare's 
quill : others dub it with dun bear's hair, and the yel- 
low fur got from a martern's ſkin, mixed together, and 
with yellow filk : wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather, 
Make two other flies, their bodies dubbed as the laſt ; 
but in the one mingle ſanded hog's down ; and in the 
other black hog's — wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill- 
feather: and there is alſo taken an excellent fly, made 
of dun bear's hair, yellow martern's fur, ſanded hog's 
down, and black hog's down, all mixed in an equal 
proportion together; warped with yellow filk : wings, 
of the feather of a ſhepſtare's quill. "Theſe ſeveral flies 
mentioned for April, are very good, and will be taken 
all the ſpring and ſummer. 


| hp, = * 


Trorn-FLy. Dubbing, of black lamb's wool), 
warped with black filk ; wings of a mallard's light gre 
feather.— Note, That in all the inſtances where 4 
lard's feathers are directed to be uſed for wings, they muſt 
be thoſe of the wild, and not the tame mallard. | 


KNor-FLV. Dubbing, of the down of an otter- 
cub, and the herl of a peacock ; warped with black 
ſilk : wings, of the light grey feather of a mallard. 


Fern-Bup. This fly is got on fern; and the na- 


tural one is very good to dib with; it has a ſhort thick 


body, of a very ſad greeniſh colour, and two pair of 
Dd 3 wings; 
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wings; the uppermoſt are hard, and ſometimes taken 
off; but the undermoſt diaphanous, and it is dubbed 
with the herl of a peacock, and very fad green ſilk: 
wings, of the feather of a fieldfare's quill got out of the 
wing. 

LrrTLE Dun. Dubbing, of an otter's fur; warped 
with aſh- coloured ſilk : wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill- 
feather. 


YELLow May FLy. Dubbing, of yellow wool, mixed 
with yellow fur of a martern ; warped with yellow ſilk: 
wings, of the lighteſt-coloured feather of a throſtle. 


. 


BrAck MinGs, or GnaT. Dubbing, of the down 


of a mole; warped with black filk : wings, of a light 
grey ſhepſtare's quill-feather, 


Grey Minpceg, or GNnaT. Dubbing, of the down 


of a fad grey cat, or ſad grey camel's hair; warped 


with grey ſilk : wings, of the grey feather of a mallard. 


PurePLE-FLy. Dubbing, of purple wool, and a 
little bear's hair mixed ; ſometimes no bear's hair at all: 
wing, of a ſhepſtare's quill feather ; warped with pur- 
ple ſilk. 

Sanp-FLy. Dubbing, of the wool gotten off the 
flank of a black ſheep, warped with black ſilk : wings, 


of the ſad-coloured feather of a throſtle-quill; others 
make the body of the feather of a heron's neck. 


MackEriL. Dubbing, of light brown camel's 
hair; warped with black 111k : wings, of a red cock's 


. 
BLUE Dun. Dubbing, of the down of a water- 


mouſe, and the bluiſh dun of an old fox mixed toge- 
3 | ther ; 


=> a 
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ther; warped with fad aſh- coloured filk : wings, of a 
ſhepſtare's quill-feather. 


AUG YU "Fe 


Buss BRown. Dubbing, of the light brown hair 
of a cur ; the head black: wings, of the feather of a 
red hen; warped with n ſilk. 


HearTH-FLy. Dubbing, of the wool of an old 
black ſheep, with ſome grey hairs in it, for the body 
and head: wings, of a light ſhepſtare's quill-feather, 
warped on with black ſilk. | 

PisMIRE-FLy. Dubbing, of bright brown bear's 


hair, warped with red filk : wings, of the ſaddeſt-co- 
loured ſhepſtare's quill-feather. A good fy. 


SEPTEMBER. 


LiTTLE Brut Dun. Dubbing, of the down of a 
mouſe for body and head ; warped with fad aſh-coloured 
filk ; wings, of a ſad-coloured ſhepſtare's quill- feather. 


——__ 


* 


NUMBER V. 
Referred to from Part II. page 65, in notis. 


Ten Years, one Month, and five Days Angling. 
ISH taken in the counties of Carmar- 
6272 


then and Glamorgan, commencing 11th 
April, 1753, to the 10th April, 1754, in- 
cluſive, 


Ditto in the counties of Pembroke, Carmar- 
| 3758 


then, Glamorgan, and Derby, from 11th 

April, 17 54, to 24th October * 
1756 Ditto in the counties of York, Salop, 
and Glamorgan, 


} 3739 
Dd 4 1757 
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1757. Ditto in the county of Glamorgan, 9272 
1758 Ditto in the counties of Glamorgan, 6 
Brecon, Radnor, and Hereford, 1792 
1759 Ditto in the ſame counties, _ 
1760 Ditto in the county of Glamorgan, 2150 
1761 Ditto in the ſame county, — 2522 
1762 Ditto in the counties of Glamorgan and 8 
Carmarthen, — — 3183 
1763 Ditto in the county of Carmarthen, 3158 


23d Juh, being my laſt day's an- 


1764 Ditto in the county of Carmarthen, to 
1814 
gling in the principality, — 


—ä ß. 


The whole given to the public, 471207 


— 


The rich, the poor, the ſick, and the healthy, have 
taſted of the labour of my hands. 

In the firſt nine months in the year 1751, I took in 
the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen, above a 
thouſand trouts, and though I have taken trouts in every 
month in the year fince, yet I could, not in any one 
year reach that number ; perhaps I have done it before 
1751, but I did not then keep art account all the year 
round, only noted thoſe days in which I had diverſion 
more than common, 

N. B. There were ſome pte and chub, eel and flounder, 
taken, which are not noted in the above account. 

If I had had the honour of an acquaintance with this 
keen and laborious Sportſman, I might poſſibly at times 
have checked him in the ardor of his purſuit, by remind- 
ing him of that excellent maxim, Ne quid nimis, 7, e. 

Nothing too much. The pleaſure of angling conſiſts not 
fo much in the number of fiſh we catch, as in the exer- 
ciſe of qur art, the gratification of our hopes, and the 
reward of our ſkill and ingenuity : were it poſſible for 
an Angler to be ſure of every caſt of his fly, ſo that for 
fix hours together his haok ſhould never come home without 
a fiſh at it, angling would bs no more à recreation than 
the ſawing of ſtone or the pumping of water. 

| | NUMBER 
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NUMBER VI. 


Containing additional RuLEsS and CAUTIONS, 
J. HEN you have hooked a fiſh, never ſuffer 
him to run out with the line : but keep your 
rod bent, and as near perpendicular as you can; by this 
method the top plies to every pull he makes, and you 
prevent the ſtraining of your line: for the ſame reaſon, 

II. Never raiſe a large fiſh out of the water by tak- 
ing the hair to which your hook is faſtened, or indeed 
any part of the line into your hand ; but either put a 
landing-net under him, or for want of that, your hat - 
you may indeed in fly-ſiſhing, lay hold of your line to 
draw a fiſh to you ; but this mutt be done with cau- 
tion. | 

III. Your filk for whipping hooks and other fine 
work, muſt be very ſmall ; uſe it double and wax it, 
and indeed any other kind of binding, with ſhoemater's 
wax, Which of all wax is the tougheſt, and holds beſt ; 
if your wax is too ſtiff, temper it with tallow. 

iv If for ſtrong fiſhing, you uſe grafs, which when 
you can get it fine, is to be preferred to gut, remember 
always to ſoak it about an hour in water before you uſe 
it: this will make it tough, and prevent its kinking. 

V. Whenever you begin fiſhing, wet the ends of 
the joints of your rod ; which, as it makes them ſwell, 
will prevent their looſening, And, 

Vi, If you happen with rain or otherwiſe to wet 
your rod, ſo that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, 
turn the ferule a few times round in the flame of a 
candle, and they will cafily ſeparate, 

VII. Before you hx the loop of briſtle to your hook, 
in order to make a fly, to prevent its drawing, be ſure 
to /inge the ends of it in the flame of a candle; do the 
ſame. by the hair, to which at any time you whip a 


hook, 
VIII. Make 
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VIII. Make flies in warm weather only; for in cold 
your waxed ſilk will not draw. 

IX. In rainy weather, or when the ſeaſon for fiſhing 
is over, repair whatever damage your tackle has ſuſtained, 

X. Never regard what bunglers and flovens tell you, 
but believe that neatneſs in your tackle, and a nice and 
curious hand in all your work, eſpecially in fly-making, 
are abſolutely neceſſary. 

XI. Be ever fo provided as to be able to help your- 
ſelf in all exigencies; nor deem it a ſmall incivility to 
interrupt your companion in his ſport, by frequently 
calling to him to lend you a plummet or a knife; or to 
ſupply you with a hook, a frat, a few /bot, or any thing 


elſe that you ought to be furniſhed with before you ſet 


out for your recreation. 

XII. Never fiſh in any water that is not common, 
without leave of the ooner, which is ſeldom denied to 
any but thoſe who do not deſerve it. | 

XIII. If at any time you happen to be overheated 
with walking, or other exerciſe, avoid ſmall liquors, 
eſpecially water, as you would poiſon ; and rather take 
a glaſs of rum or brandy; the inſtantaneous effects 
whereof, in cooling the body, and quenching drought, 
are amazing. 

XIV. 2 be tempted in the purſuit of your re- 
creation to wade; at leaſt not as I have ſeen ſome do to 
the waiſt, This indifcrete practice has been known to 
bring on fevers that have terminated in abſceſſes, and 
endangered the loſs of a limb. 

XV. Never to preſerve the character of an expert 
Angler be guilty of that mean practice of buying fiſh * of 


There are others to whom this caution againſt buying fiſh may 
be uſeful. One of the greateſt temptations to the fiſhing with un- 
lawful nets in the Thames near London, is the high price which by 
an artifice ſome of the ſcaly kinds of fiſh, that is to ſay roach and 
Lace are made to fetch ; for the takers of ſuch, firſt ſcrape off the 
ſcales, and ſell them by the pound to the necklace-makers, (who 


make thereof a kind of Amalgama, with which they cover wax 


beads, and thereby 1mitate pearls,) and * done, they cry 
the ſmalleſt and very refuſe of the fiſh about the ſtreets, and fell 


them to ignorant houſzkeepers for gudgeons. 


ſuch 


a r ri N d 


| ſuch of your fellow ſportſmen as have had better ſucceſs 


than yourſelf ; thereby giving occaſion for that bitter 
ſarcaſm, the more bitter for being true: © They were 
caught with a filver hook.” 

XVI. Remember, that the wit and invention of 
mankind were beſtowed for other purpoſes than to de- 
ceive ſilly fiſh; and that however delightful angling may 
have been made to appear, by the foregoing pages, it 
ceaſes to be innocent when uſed otherwiſe than as a 
mere recreation. 

XVII. Laftly, When ſeated under a ſhady tree, on the 
ſide of a pleaſant river, or moving about on the banks of 
it, thou art otherwiſe purſuing thy recreation; when the 
gliding of waters, the ſinging of birds, the bleating of 


flecks, the lowing of cattle, and the view of delightful 


proſpects, and the various occupations of rural induſtry, 
ſhall diſpoſe thee to thought and reflection; let the beau- 
ties of nature, the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the 
Almighty, as manifeſted in the production of his crea- 
tures ; the order and courſe of his providence in their 
preſervation, the rewards 75 4 good liſe, and the cer- 
tainty of thy end, be the ſubjects of thy meditation. 
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NUMBER VII. 


Zerloe API e ATG 


A ME TAS TAs Io, ut dicitur. 


Andida vitæ Grata Favoni 
Gaudia neſcit, Quum levis aura, 
Ah miſer! ille, Veſpere ſero 
Qui requievit Fluctibus orta, 
Littore nunquam Flaraine leni 
Mollis arenæ Pectore mulcens 
Pone reclinisz; Aquora criſpat: 


Nox 


Nox ubi fuſcis 
Evolat alis, 


Quot micat ardens 


Ignibus æther 


nda relucet, 


Fractaque Phebes 


 Z£quoreglauco 
| Ludit imago 


Lactea, ſplendet 
Sub tremebundo 
Lumine pontus. 
Et tua, Triton, 

Buccina torta 


Nocte ſilenti 


Littora complet, 
a paluſtris 
iſtula cede, 


Pan, licet Arcas 


Inflet avenam ! 
Saxaque late 
Reddere diſcunt 
Doridos ignes, 
Leucothocſue, 
Vel Galatbeæ 
Grata Sicans 
Furta ſub antro, 
Quz fovet ulms 
Acida Divum ; 
Dumque natanti 
Lumine languens 
Murmure leni, 
Baſia ſugens 
Comprimit arctè 
Pectore pectus 
Aurea nymphe ; 
Spretus amator 
(Ardua moles) 
Heu fremut atrox 
Ore cruento, 


Cunctaque late 


—_ 44S & 1-1 Xx; 


Voce tonanti 
Semifer implet : 
( Scylla relatrat 
Atna remugit) 
Tum furibundis 
Paſſibus errans, 
Sanguinolentum 
Luminis orbem 
Sævè volutans, 
Singula luſtrat, 
Cernere ſi qua 
Poſſit amantes, 
Raptaque dextra 


Pallida membra 


Fulminis inſtar 
Frangens heu ! heu! 
Vindice ſaxo. 

Ergo age tandem 
_—_ mitte 

urgitis almi 
Littora grata, 
Gratior ipſa 
Ruſtica Phyllr, 
Ipſa Drone, 
Ipſa puelli 
Arcitenentis 
Aurea mater, 
Aurea quæ nunc 
Ore nitenti 
Numina captat; 
Blanda marinæ 
Filia ſpumæ 
Edita ponto eſt; 
Nunc quoque pontum 
( Athere ſpreto) 
Sæpe ike, 
Alite curru 
Diva ſerenis 
Labitur undis, 


Collaque olorum 


Flori- 
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Floribus atque 
Flectit habena z 
Tolus Euro 
Lora frementi 
Contrahit arcte ; 
At tibi laxat, 
Alme Favoni, 
Purpureiſque 


Exſilis alis, 


Moxque reportans 


Conjugis horto 
Sive roſarum 
Vel hyacinthi 
Fundis odores, 
Grandia cete 
Gaudia vaſta 
Saltibus edunt 
Incompoſtis, 
O Yenus alma, 
Teque ſalutant, 
Et maris æquor 
Impete læto 
— — ad alta 
aribus efflant. 
O mea vita, 
Ocyus adſis, 
Molle latuſque 
Littore fulta, 
Proſpice mecum 
Colle propinquo 
Subſilientes 


PET 


Lanigerarum 
Ubera circum 
Mollitet agnas ; 
Pendula lino 
Et tibi dextram 
Armet arundo; 
Hamus aduncus 
Fluctuet unda : 
Mox genus ecce 
Omne natantum 
n pubes 
x latebroſis 
Advena fundis) 
Præpete pinna 
Trans maris æquor 
Ulero requiret 
Humida noſtræ 
Lina puellæ; 
Crine madentes 
Et tibi fundent 
Naiades udæ 
Divite dextra, 
Mille colorum 
Munera conchas, 
Sanguine multo 
Tincta coralla, 
Gurgitis imi 
Splendida dona, 
Doridos almæ 


Læve trib utum. 
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This eclogue, which on account of its excellence is here 
inſerted, was communicated by a learned friend, to the 


editor of this work ; but it does not occur in any of the 
editions of Metaſtaſio's works, 


INDEX. 
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(7 The figures after the letter N. refer throughout to 
the Notes, and thoſe without that letter or immedi- 
ately after the numerals, II. to the two Parts re- 
ſpetively 


A. 


LFRED the Great, opens and divides the river 
Lea, N. 242.— lis character, ibid. 

Angling, the praiſe of, 22.—its antiquity, 34.—ellewed by 
the Canon Law to the Clergy, 36.— with a natural Fly, 
104, —wi#th ax artificial Fly, ga —with Cadis, II. 72. 
—with a Minnow, 82. N. 176, 237.—with a Running- 
Line, 81. II. 69.—with @ Ledger-Bait, 142.—with 4 
Float, N. 231. II. 71. 

Angler, his qualifications, 22.— bat to be furniſhed with, 
N. 223. 

Angling y ladies in the canal in St. James's Park, N. 
248. 

5 Mark, and CLeoraTRA, addidt them ſelves to 
Angling, N. 35. Their Folly in the Practice thereof, with 
Reflections thereon, ibid. 

Ant's-Eggs, a bait for Roach, N. 220. 

Ant-Fly, —— 216. 

Aſh-Fly, Oak-Fly, Woodcock-Fly, Cannon Fly, and 
Down- Hill-Fly, the /ame, N. 105.—how produced, and 
where found, ibid. 

Aſh-Grub, II. 72. 

Asnhuorz, Mr, Elias, account of bin, N. 25. 


BACON 


1 


B. 
ACO N, Si- Francis, his ofinion, that Carp live But 
ten years, refuted, 156. 
Baits, methods of diſcovering what fiſh take, N. 222. 
Barbel, o&/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 187.—Spawn 
of poiſonous, 188—An Angler caught by a Barbel, N. 
191.—Netable patience of a Barbel-Angler, ibid, 
Barge-Sail 2% for Dubbing, N. 98. 
Bak KER, Mr. Thomas, an eld Angler, and a writer on 
Angliug, 94—quetations from him, N. 94, 221.—notable 
' ftory of his fiſhing in the night, N. g5.—ſpecimens of his 
poetry, N. 104, 146. 
Beggar, Blind, of Bethnal-Green, ffery of bim, N. 264. 
Beggars, a gang of, debate a ſublil gueſtion, 112. 
Biſhop-Fiſh, frange account , from Rondeletius, N. 28. 


Book, to contain materials for Fly-making, deſcribed, N. 100. 


Boots and Shoes, how to preſerve from wet, N. 223. 
Bream, ob/ervations en, and how to fiſh for, 162. 
BuTLER, Dr. account of him, N. 109. 

C 


ADIS, . 226.—where found, 230.—an excellent me- 
tied ta keep, N. 227,—the nature of but little under- 
food, N. 230. 
Camelion, that it lives on the air a vulgar error, N. 60. 
Carp, their docility, 119.—objervations on, and how to fiſh 
fer, 149. N. 150.—When and by whom firſt brought into 
England, ibid. N. 153.—therr fertility, 15 4. — longevity, 
156.—o6/ervations on the breeding , ibid. —hoaw to dreſs, 
161. f 
Caſting, or Throwing, directions for, II. 28. 
CasauBon, Meric, account of him, N. 24. 
Char, a local fb, 186. 
Cnavuxcr, Sir Henry, his account of the rife of the Thames, 
N. 240. 
Chub — Chevin, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 49. 
Cort, Lord, his judgment on the queſtion, Whether or not it 
be larceny to take fiſh out of pand's, II. 8g. 
CorLinson, Mr. Peter, his account of the production of, 
and obſervations on the grey drake, N. 87. 
CoriaTE, Tom, à great traveller, account of, II. N. 14. 
Cor rox, Charles, ſhexvn to be the adopted fon of Walton, 
II. N. 4.—4 wiew of his Fiſhing-houſe, taken on the 
fpot, II. 21. f 
Crucians, à ſmall pond fiſh, N. 235. 
Cuckoo- 
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INDE x. 
Cuckoo-ſpit, the Nidus of the Graſshopper, N. 59. 
Cuttle-fiſh, account of the, 28. 


D. 
ACE, obſervations on, and how to fiſh for, 212.— 


how to fiſh for with a Gnat or Graſshopper, N. 220,— 


how to broil, N. 222. 

DerHam, Dr. his account of the production of the Oak Fly, 
N. 8 —his account of the ſeveral kinds of Phryganea, 
or Cadews, N. 228. 

Derbyſhire, abounds with Trout-rivers, II. 4. 

Dibbing, or Daping, 106. II. 25. 


Directions, for Fly-ji/bing, II. 25.—for Float-fhing, N. 


231.—for making a Fly, g7. II. 29.—for making the 
Palmer-worm, II N. 43. 


Donne, Dr. verſes of bis, 174. 
Dove, the river between Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, 


II. 12, 14. 


Deavrox, Michael, bis deſcription of the Salmon-leap in 


the river Tivy in Pembrokeſhire, 128.—of the principal 
rivers in this kingdom, 241. 

DuBrAvivus, Janus, account of him, N. 139. 

Ducks devoured by Eels, N. 180. 


E. 
CLOGUE p1i/catory, a ſpecies of poetry recommended, 
N. 206. 

Eels, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 176.——how to 
dreſs, 183.—a viviparous, not an oviparous fiſh, N. 184. 
— Relation of young ducks devoured by Eels, N. 180. 

Engine for twiſting lines deſcribed, N. 253. 

Ephemeron, account of from Swammerdam, N. 86, 


F, 
F EATHERS, the ſeveral kinds of, uſed in Fly-making, 
N. 


Fiſh "ug the ſenſe of hearing, 119.—generate like other 
animals, N. 139, 177.——their docility, 119. — Fiſhes, 
monſtrous, 29. 

Fiſh-ponds, how to order, 245. 

Fimermen ignorant, take a ſea-monſler to church, N. 29. 

Fiſhing-houſe, My. Cotton's, deſcribed, II. 21.—a view 
of it, taken on the ſpot, ibid. 

E e FLETCHER, 


IN D. E X. 


FrETroHER, My. Phineas, account of, and quotations from 


him, 204, & ſeq. | 
Flies, natural, how to angle with, 105.—Ant-Fly, where 
found, and how preſerved, 216.—Green-Drake, II. 52.— 
Grey-Drake, N. 86,—Hawthorn-Fly, where found, 
 105,—May- Fly, how to bait with for dibbing, II. 58.— 
Oak-Fly, where found, 105.—Stone-Fly deſcribed, II. 
6 


F les. artificial, haw to make, II. 29. 41, & ſeq.— tb. 
making by the Angler himſelf, recommended, II. N. 34. 
—materials for making them enumerated, 98.—deſcrip« 
tion of various kinds, II. 41. & ſeq.—how to keep, N. II. 
63.—how to angle with, II. 26. 

Float-Angling, N. 231. 

Flounders, unfizeable caught in the Thames, and the taker: 
thereof puniſhed, N. 47. 

Fryar-Fiſh, frange ory of, from Rondeletius, N. 29. 

Frogs, wonderfully ſuſtained, bo.—their enmity to the Pike, 
140.—how to bait with, 144. 


4 . 
Furs, the ſeveral ſorts of, uſed for dubbing, N. 9g. 


G. 


AY, Mr. John, an Angler, N. 211—gquotation fron 
his poem, entitled, Rural Sports, ibid. 
Galls, Malpighi's account of their formation, N. 105. 
Generation, equivocal or ſpontaneous, the doctrine of, ex- 
ploded, N. 85. 
Gentles, how to breed, 218. 
GEeRHaRD, John, the herbalift, account of him, N. 178. 
GEsSNER, Conrade, the Naturaliſt, account of him, N. 27. 
Gold-Fiſh, deſcribed, N. 235. 
Graves, how to be ujed for Ground bait, N. 190. 
Ground-Bait fer Bream and Carp, 165.—for Barbel, 
N. 190.—for Roach and Dace, N. 221. 
Graſs, Indian, howw to order and keep, N. 254. 
Graſshopper, here found, N. 59.—how to preſerve, N. 
227.—an excellent bait, thrown as an artificial fl, 
N. 220. 
Grayling, or Umber, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 
122. 
Green-Drake, his hbiftory, II. 5 2. 
3 Grey - 
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Grey-Drake, wonderful account of, N. 86. 

Grub, an excellent Winter-bait, haw to find, 217. 

Gudgeon, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 193. 

Guiniad, à rare fiſh, 186. 

Gypſies, à gang of, differ about the diviſion of their booty, 
113. 


H. 


ACK LE, vide Parwets. 
Hackle Feathers, how 10 get, N. 99. 

Hair, how to chuſe, 251.—how to dye, 253. 

Hair, ſingle, the u/e of it in Angling recommenaed, N. 231. 
N. 252. 

Hak od ILL, Dr. account of his book on Providence, N. 119. 

Hampſhire, famous for T rout-rivers, 118. 

Harvey, Chriſtopher, /uppo/ed to be the author of the Syna- 
gogue, printed with Herbert's Poems, N. 107,—Perſes 
by him, 108. 

Hawking, rhe prai/e of, 6. 

Hawking with ſparrows for butterflies, N. 7. 

Hawthorn-Fly, where found, 105. 

Hazle, for rods and tops, when to cut, N. 250. 

Hog's-down, excellent dubbing, N. 98. 

Hooks, for trolling and ſnapping, A a new invention, 
N. 150, 151. —method of whipping, N. 224.—thoſe of 
Kirby excellent for their ſhape and temper, N. 225. 

Horſe-leech-Fly, taken by the Salmon, N. 133.—how te 
make, 1bid. | 

Hunting, the praiſe of, 11. 

HuTcHgson, Dr. à fine reflexion of his on the community 
of our enjoyments, N. 203, 


I. 


AMES the firſt a great enemy to Tobacco, II. N. 17. 
Indian or Sea-Graſs, the w/e of it recommended, N. 254. 

Jonson, BEN, @ paſſage in his Silent Woman explained, 
N. 208. 

IsaBELLA, Infanta of Spain, an inſtance of ber zeal, II. 
N. 47. - d 

KemBLEe, @ martyr, ſinobes tobacco on his way to the flake, 
II. N. 18, ; 


Ee 2 KIRBY, 


IND E X. 


' . | 


IRB V. account of him and his hooks, N. 225.—taught 
to temper them by Prince Rupert, ibid, 


L. 


1 angle in the canal in St. James's-Park, N. 

248. 

Lampreys, 185. 

LaNEARE, Nicholas, @ ſong of his compoſing, 110. 

Larceny cannot be committed of fiſh at large in ponds, II. 89, 

Laſt-Spring, a f/> ſo called, deſcribed, N. 125. N. 132. 

Lawes, Henry, a ſong of his compe/ing, 208. 

LELAND, his account of the riſe of the Thames, N. 239. 

LeMERY, his definition of the Roſi-Crucian Philoſophy, 
N. 219. 

Lines, how to make, 25 2 —how to twiſt with gn engine, 
N. 253.— r Fly fiſbing, 1bid.—for Float fine N. 
231.—fer trolling, N. 149.—fer inapping, N. 151.— 
for laying, N. 185. | 

Line-Caſes, their u/cfulne/s, and how to make, N. 223. 

Loach, 234.—how to be uſed as a bait, 83. 

LoztL, Matthias de, @ botaniſt, account of him, N. 178, 

Locke, Mr. his notion of property, II. 84. 

Londoners, excellent Roach-anglers, 215. 


M 


M ALPIGHT, his diſcovery of the production of the Oak- 
Fly, N. 105. 


 MarxHan, Gervaſe, whimfical qualifications required by 


him in an Angler, N. 19. 
MarLow, Kit, the poet, his lamentable death, N. 65, 
a /ong of his, 67. 
Martern's-Fur, the beſt of yellow dubbing, N. gg. 
Mascal, Mr. the perſon who firft brought Carps into 
England, 150. N. 153. 
May-Fly, 62, N. 87.—/everal flies contend for that title, 
II. 52. | 
— Gerard, account of bim, N. 57. 
Miller's-Thumb, 234. 
E John, and his father, very ſkilful in Muſick, 
. 209, 
. Minnow, 


85. 


K 


IND E X. 


Minnow, how to bait with in angling for a large Trout, 


83, 236.—how to angle with for Pike, N. 152.—how . 


to angle with for Pearch, N. 176. 
Minnow-Tanhes, how to make, 233. 
MonTalGNE, his apology for playing with his Cat, 4. 
Mulick, better underſtcod formerly than now, N. 207. 
& ſeq. | 


N. 


18 HT-Angling. cenſured, N. 117. 

NoweLL, Dr. Dean of St. Paul's, an Augler, ac- 
count of him, 37.—not certain that he was the compiler 
of our Church Catechiſm, ibid. in notis.— Story from 
Fuller, of the burſting of his ale-buttie, N. 39. 


O 


AK-Apple, he Nidus of the Oak Ay in its vermicular 
flate, N. 105. | 
Oak-Fly, where found when at maturity, 105. 
Occupancy, the foundation of property, II. 84. 
Oils, to allure fiſh, 131. N. 132.—the efficacy of thers 
doubtful, 219. II. 73. : 
Otters, great deſtroyers of fiſh, 44. 
Otter-hunting, tbe manner of it, 44+ 


4 


ALME R, or Pilgrim-Worm, his hiftory, 88. 
Palmer, artificial, how to make, II. N. 43.—never ts 
be made with wings, II. N. 44. 
Paſtes, for Carp, 159.—for Bream, 163.—for Tench 
170.— er Roach and Dace, 215. N. 220. 
Pearch, ob/ervations on, and directions how to fiſp for, 
171. 
"xp „ uſed to convey intelligence between armies, 8. 
PexKINs, William, the Divine, a lover of angling, 
N. 36. 
PeTER, St. the Proteſtants deny that he was ever at Rome, 
N. 17 —An epigram occaſioned by the queſtion, ibid, 
Pike, olſervalions on, and directions how to fiſh for, 134. 
i longevity, ibid. —ſurpriſing inſtances of his woracity, 
135 —how taken with à Minnow, N. 152, & ſeq. in 


notis. 
Pike- 


” EA. — a - 
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Pike-Pool, in the river Dove, a view thereof taken on the 
. . 
Pope, or Ruffe, obſervations on, and how to fiſh for, 194. 
Property in many of the objects of ſenſe not neceſſary to our 
enjoyment of them, N. 203.— M. Locke's notion of pro- 
perty in general, II. 84. 
Purple Iſland, @ fine poem, quotation from it, N. 205. 


| Q. 
” EL1ZABETH, her wiſh, 68. 


R. 


ALEIGH, Sir Walter, his anſwer to the Milk- 
maids ſong, 68. 
Rar, Mr. John, eb/ervation of his on the migration of fi/h, 
126.—bis opinion about the raining of Frogs, 144. 


Reeves, John, a Thames waterman, retained by a com- 
, Jy 


pany of Anglers, N. 214. 

Rivers, fubterraneous, 23.—flrange properties of, ibid.— 
4 caution about their names, II. N. 11. 

Roach, eb/erwations on, and how to fiſþ for, 212.—large, 
caught at London-Bridge, 213.—how to broi/, N. 222. 

Roc, the engraver, a ftory of him, N. 238. 


Rods, how to make, N. 250. II. 27.—how to mend when 


broken, N. 224. 

Rud, @ fb /+ called, 213.—relation of one caught with a 
Minnow, N. 237. 

Ruffe, or Pope, 8 on, and how to fiſh for, 194. 

RurzRr, Prince, taught Kirby to temper his hooks, N. 225. 
—the inventor of ſcraping in Mezzotinto, ibid. 

Rules, general and cautions, II. 107. 

Running Line, how to make, N. 81 —its u/e, ibid. 


8 


ALMON, obſerwations on, and how to fiſh for, 125. 
Salmon-Spawn, an excellent bait, N. 221.—how to 
preſerve, N. 222. 
Salmon-Leap, in the river Tivy, in Pembrokeſhire, de- 
fſeribed, 127. ; 
Sea-Grafs, the uſe of it recommended, N. 254. 


Seal's-Fur, excellent for dubbing, N. 99. 
Severn, 


4+ 


ur 


IN DB X. 
Severn, its head and courſe, 240. 
Silk- Worm-Gut, he uſe of, N. 254. 
Silver-Fiſh de/cribed, N. 235. 2 
Sutton, Archbiſhop, a great Angler for Umber and Bar- 
bel, 190. 


Smelts, great numbers of caught in the Thames, N. 186. 


Snap- ABRYAE, various methods of, N. 151. 

Songs, the Milk-maid's 67.—her Mother's, 68.—Cori- 
don's, 754.—1the Angler's, 76.-Kenna's, with the ma- 
fick, 110.—-An invitation to Angling, by Mr. Cotton, 
N. 200. —rhe Angler's ſong, wwith the muſict, in two parts, 
208.—Piſcator's, 198. 

Starling's Feathers, the be for wings, N. gg. 

Swallows, caught with a rod and line, 195. 


A. penalty for ſtealing them, and the reaſon thereef, 
31. 
1. 25 
ACKLE, what the Angler ſhould be furniſhed with, 
N. 223. | 

Tench, 94/ervations on, and how to fiſp for, 168, —Ronde- 
letius's account of a ſtrange cure performed at Rome, by 
the outward application of a Tench, 169. 

Thames, its head and conrſe, 238.—the common opinion of 
its rije refuted, N. 239. 

Thorrocle, Truckle, or Coble, its uſe in ſome countries, 
N. 125. 

Tobacco, King James the firſt a great enemy to it, II. N. 17. 

TRraptscaxTs, Gardeners, account of them, with the 
monumental inſcription on the tomb of the grandfather, 
father and ſon in Lambeth church-yard, N. 25, & leg. 

Tous, Thomas, an Angler, epitaph on him in Hampton 
church-yard, N. 214. 

TorsEL, Edward, the Naturaiift, account of bim, N. 60. 

Trent, its head and conrſe, 240. II. 10. 

Trout, obJervations on, and how to fiſh for, 57.—ftrange 
kind of, at Fordidge, near Canterbury, 58.—how 70 
mus for with a Minnow or Loach, $3.—how to dreſs, 
. 

Trolling, various ways of, N. 149. 

Turkey-Carpet affords goed dubbing, N. 98. 


VERSES, 
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ERSES, of Mr, Herbert, 26, 106, —from Da Bar. 
| tas, 28, 30, 31, 89— Sir Hen. Wotton, 40, 
261, 263.—by Jo. Davors, 41.—by Mr. Barker, N. 
104, 146.—by Chriſtopher Harvey, 107.—#r0m Martial, 
120, N. 266.—from Drayton's Polyolbion, 128.—from 
Bis Sonnets, 241.--from the Secrets of Angling, N. 132. 
—by Dr. Donne, 174.—frem the Piſcatory Eclogues 14 
Phineas Fletcher, 205. — rom his Purple land, N. 
20;,—from Randolph. N. 210.—from Mr. Gay, N. 211. 

—from Cowley, N. 266. 


Umber, vide Grayling. 

ALLER. Mr. Edmund, a lover of the angle, 210, 

W Water-Knot, how to tie, N. 225. 

Wears or Stops on the Thames, againſt Magna Charta, 
N. 214.—4 great number of them deſtreyed by Dickens 
ſon, Lord Mayor of London, ibid. 

WarlTAKER, Dr. Wm. the great divine, an angler, 36. 

Winch, 7zts »/e in Salmon and Trout Hing, N. 121. 

Worm, Dew, Lob, Brandling, Garden or Twachel, 
79.—Gilt-Tail, ibid. — Dock or Flag, how to find, N. 
79. —Marſh er Meadow, N. ibid. — Oak, ibid. — 
Palmer, 85.— Red, bow to find, 164.— Tag- tail how 
to find, N. 79. 

Worms, a pleaſant way of getting them related by Eraſmus, 
N. 81.—how to order, keep, and ſcour, N. 80.-how to 
bait with a ſingle one, 82.—how to bait with two, ibid. 
1 

Worm-fiſhing, 79.—at top, 117.—at Bottom, II. 68. 

Worſted and Crewels, obje&ions againſt the uſe of them for 
dubbing, N. 99. | 

WorTTon, Sir Henry, an Angler, 40.—/er/es by him, ibid. 
261, 263. | | 

Wye, @ river in Herefordſhire, its head and courſe, N. 
124. 


W. 


Y 


ORK P/alm-tune, compoſed by Milton's father, N. 
209, 


1 


